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is shown Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 518. 


“Tl never go 
back to woven rugs” 


A great many women feel just that way. 
After once using Congoleum Rugs they 


never again cover their floors with dust- 


collecting woven rugs and carpets. Count 
up the superiorities of $2\} Congoleum Rugs 


and you'll see why. 

First:—The patterns are revelations of 
artistic beauty andharmonious colorings. 
Second :—Dirt and spilled things cannot 
penetrate the smooth, waterproof surface. 
Third :—All the cleaning they ever need 
is light mopping—and it’s done inajiffy. 
Fourth:—They hug the floor without 
fastening—never curl up at the edges. 
Fifth:—They are wonderfully durable 
and yet cost much less than woven 
floor-coverings. 


Last, but not least, Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Gold Seal to give absolute satisfaction. 
Housewives so greatly appreciate these 
practical qualities that Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs have become the most popular 


















floor-covering everywhere. Ask your dealer 
to show you the many artistic patterns— 
you must actually see them to realize how 
beautiful they are. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 
6 x9 ft. $ 9.95 The pattern illus- 1%x3 ft. $ .60 


Tix 9 ft. 12-40 Giiarge aes only. 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 X10% fe. 17:50 made'in paccemses 3 X46 ft. 2.10 
9 x12 ft. 19.95 harmonize with it. 3 x6 fr. 2.80 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
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Philadelphia New York 
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Kansas City 
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Boston 
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Chicago 
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Three new Victrola models 





Victrola No. 400 
Mahogany, $250 Electric, $290 





Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250 Electric, $290 





Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany, $300 Electric, $340 





SS 
—=HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Traviata—Prelude 
Waltz of the Flowers 
National Emblem March  U. S. Marine Band )} 18498 75 
Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band f i 





The three new Victrola models illus- 
trated herewith incorporate Victrola 
musical quality in cabinets reflecting all 
the skill of the master designers of other 
generations —a perfect combination of 
art and utility with moderate cost, result- 
ing from our unequalled facilities and 
long experience. 

Fully equipped with albums, Victrola 
No. 2 sound-box, new improved Victor 
tapering tone-arm and goose-neck sound- 
box tube, full-floating amplifier, speed 
indicator and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. 

Built entirely in the Victor factories, 
which are the largest devoted entirely 
to the production of one musical product. 

In buying a talking-machine consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well and 
remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged — costs no more. 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 

de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 
Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 
Elégie— Melodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 
La Capinera (The Wren)  Galli-Cuarci 64792 1.25 


VictorSymphony Orchestra 35717 1.25 





Look under the lid and on the labels mi these Victor trade-marks. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Nancy Barr Mavity, the author 
of “Hazard” beginning in this 
number, is like Tracy, the 
heroine of her frank and fas- 
cinating story—clear eyed, 
bobbed-haired, with the courage 
of her convictions, penetrating 
through conventions and cus- 
toms to the basic facts which 
give rise to all of them. She is 
not a bit afraid of critwisms of 
her book, and neither are we, 
for both au:hor and book are 
essentially sound and 
wholly sincere. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazIN_E, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription b rice 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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June H. Bohren, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Mellin’s Food Co., [TT State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Palm and Olive Oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


eee 





Often you meet a woman with vivid 
beauty that exerts an irresistible charm. 
It doesn’t depend upon regularity of fea- 
tures, or the color of eyes and hair. 
smooth, fresh, flawlessskin—a complexion 
glowing with the radiance of health and 
free from imperfections—this is the secret 
of alluring attraction. 

Cleopatra had it, and her name will 
always be the symbol of all-conquering 
beauty. She perfected this beauty, and 
kept it in this perfection in a simple, 
natural way which history has handed 
down for modern women. 

How She Did It 

By thorough, gentle, daily cleansing 
which kept the texture of her skin firm, 
fine-grained and smooth. Dirt, oil and 
perspiration were never allowed to col- 
lect, to enlarge and irritate the tiny skin 
pores. The lavish use of cosmetics prac- 
ticed by all ancient women did her no 
harm, because every day she carefully 
washed them away. 

Her secret—palm and olive oils, valued 
as both cleansers and cosmetics in the 
days of ancient Egypt. The crude combi- 
nation which served the great queen so 
well was the inspiration for our modern 
Palmolive. 

Bedtime is Best 
Your daily cleansing is best.done 
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at night, sc your complexion may be re- 
vived and refreshed during sleep. The re- 
mains of rouge and powder, the accumu- 
lations of dirt and natural skin oil, the 
traces of cold cream should always be 
removed. 

So, just before retiring, wash your face 
in the smooth, mild Palmolive lather. 
Massage it gently into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly and dry with a soft towel. 

In the morning refresh yourself with a 
dash of cold water and then let your mir- 
ror tell the story. Charming freshness and 
natural roses will smile back at you. 


Once Costly Luxuries 

When Cleopatra kept her’ loveliness 
fresh and radiant by using Palm !and 
Olive oils, they were expensive. Today 
these rare and costly oils are offered in 
a perfected blend at modest cost.. Palm- 
olive factories work day and night. Palm 
and olive oils are imported from overseas 
in vast quantities. 

The résult is soap for which users would 
willingly pay 25c, but which costs only 
10c, the price of ordinary soap. 

The firm, fragrant, green cake, the 
naturalcolorofthe 
oils, is for sale the 
world over. 





Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25c quality 
for 


10¢ 
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“I can hardly wait to find out what's coming next,” said Tracy. 





“IT think I'd always have too much curiosity to commit suicide 








HAZARD- 


The Story of a Girl Who Looked Life in the Eye 


RACY EVERSON’S child- 

hood came explosively to an 

end on the afternoon of her 

fourteenth birthday. The care- 
fully chaperoned visit to the circus, 
her official birthday treat, was over; and 
Tracy, with the sidelong alert air of a 
puppy slipping its leash, ran up the stairs 
alone to her own blue and white bedroom. 
She sent her white leghorn hat rolling like 
a hoop across the smooth bedspread, and 
exchanged the gold chain round her neck 
for a long string of very large, Mg 
green pressed glass beads. Instantly, i 
her own eyes, the form of the bobbed. 
haired, gray-eyed, starched dimity little 
girl in the mirror was transformed into 
a “Romany child.” 

Green glass beads bouncing against her 
chest she ran the length 
of the sloping back yard. 
Like all proper Medville 
mansions, the Everson 
house turned its back on the river, the one 
emissary of beauty tothe town, and faced 
the maple-arched “‘residence street.”” But 
along the bluff, outside the palings of white- 
fenced kitchen gardens, ran a wayward 
and disreputable footpath, which curved 
sharply downward and made a tortuous 
descent to the level of the river itself. 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Iustrated by Henry Luhrs 


The rocky soil of the bluff was thickly 
wooded with bushes and weeds and 
straggling trees, heavily powdered with 
summer dust, full of cave-like retreats and 
secret prickly haunts. 

Mopping her small perspiring face with 
her sleeve Tracy swung herself down to 
the ledge of bare rock where Jim and Scat 
Finnerty were already sprawling. Squat- 


ting beside them, she picked up a flat bit- 


of shale, weighing it in her hand to deter- 
mine whether it was heavy enough for 
skipping. 

“We ain’t gypsies any more,” Scat 


“Adventures are to the adventurous” 


began authoritatively. “We're circus 
men. He’s a nanimal trainer”—pointing 
a stubby thumb at his brother—‘“‘an’ I’m 
a nakkerbat.” 

“Well, of all things!’ protested Tracy 
in a tone of exasperated adult disapproval. 
“Before I’d go and lose my head com- 
pletely over an old circus!) Why, there’s 


nothing to do with a circus! You 


just have to sit and look on from ever 

so far off—though of course,” an un- 

comfortable honesty compelled her to 
add, “‘the animals are nice.” 

“O, you!” grunted Scat derisively. 
“You don’t know what a circus really is.” 

“I do too know,” Tracy answered hotly. 
“T’ve just this minute been. Mother 
took me and Dorothy and Janet and Mary 
Elizabeth this afternoon for a birthday 
treat.” 

“Goin’ to the circus in the afternoon, 
with your ma, an’ settin’ in them reserved 
seats,” Scat ejaculated scornfully. “That 
aint nuthin’. Jim an’ me, we went out 
to the groun’ s yestiddy mornin’ the first 
thing, an’ the man he let us carry water 
for the horses an’ mules. An’ when we 
got through he give us 
two passes for the show 
an’ we went las’ night.” 

“Gee, that was sumpn 
like!” Jim took up the tale. “Gas lights 
a-flarin’ an’ the fellers yellin’ from the 
bleachers. We stayed after everbody 
was gone, an’ it was awful late, an’ they 
put purt’ near all the lights out, an’ the 
man, he let us pitch hay right in where 
the hippertopamus was. 

“We he’pped again this mornin’! 
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‘murmured Scat meditatively. “I guess 
they was glad such good he’p come round. 
I guess theyda missed us if we hadn’t 
a-showed up this mornin’.” 

“Did he give you another pass?”’ gasped 
Tracy, a sudden constriction of excite- 
ment clutching her throat. 

‘Sure he did.” 

“Wh-what’ll you take for it?” Tracy 
always stuttered a little in moments of 
crisis. 

“Oh, I guess we'll use it ourselves,” 

Jim responded loftily. 
‘ Tracy pushed the black bangs off her 
forehead. Her short hair, very straight 
and fine and soft, was tangled by twigs 
and leaves into a cloud of smoke about her 
small ardent face. Her wide gray eyes 
grew dark as the river with the intensity 
of her concentration. Suddenly they 
focused on the rearing black smokestack 
of the disused salt-works below them—a 
chimney preternaturally lofty, so that the 
smoke could rise high enough to leave the 
air on the bluff uncontaminated. To 
climb this smokestack was the final 
initiation, the ultimate test of dare- 
deviltry, attempted by many who climbed 
down, sooty and ignominious, defeated 
by the choking terror of the endless 
ascent, but achieved, a struggle through 
trials to the stars, by only a few. 

Tracy’s eyes blazed with green lights. 
She leaped tautly to her feet. 

“What’ll you bet I can’t climb the salt- 
works stack?” she cried, as if shaking off 
the whole subject of circuses. 

It was a direct challenge. Neither Jim 
nor Scat had won this accolade of useless 
daring. 

“Aw, gwan,” objected Jim, “What’s 
the use o’ bettin’?, You know you won’t.” 

“T won’t, won’t I?” Then with slow 
impressiveness, “Jim Finnerty, will you 
bet your pass to the circus tonight that I 
can’t climb the salt works smokestack?” 

“Aw, you'd be afraid to go to the circus 
by yourself at night even if you did have 

a ticket,” suggested Scat. 

“Try me,” was Tracy’s succinct retort; 
and without further parley she swung 
herself down from the ledge. Like animals 
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It was a direct challenge. 
Neither Jim nor Scat had won 


this accolade of useless daring 
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in a jungle the three made a crashing 
descent to the river’s edge, where stood 
the abandoned salt-works, plastered with 
“Keep out” posters in more or less 
advanced stages of fluttering desiccation. 
The broken basement window through 
which they climbed in single file admitted 
them to a chamber dim with cobwebbed 
light, where great rust-eaten furnaces 
squatted in monstrous attitudes of sinister 
quiescence. 

“I—guess we'll wait outside,” quavered 
Scat in a small awe-struck voice; and Jim, 
one leg over the window-sill, pulled him- 
self back into the waning sunlight, calling, 
“No fair unless you do it all alone, any- 
way.” 

The giant chimney, to which various 
contributory pipes led in a_ vaguely 
smudged pattern on the darkness of the 
upper air, had its own square and rusted 
door, two feet above the floor. With an 
exaltation of purpose that cast out fear 
and held her mouth in a thin rigid line of 
determination, Tracy wrenched the door 
from its catch and crawled inside. 


ee was instantly smothered in soot 
and darkness. Half choked with terror, 
her hands groped for the lowest of the iron 
spikes, set at intervals in the inner walls 
for the chimney-sweep to mount. Witha 
wrench of the will she summoned to her 
imagination, like a sorcerer commanding 
spirits, the crimson and flaring vision of 
the circus—alone—at night—free to dart 
from cage to cage, from aisle to aisle out- 
side the confines of the numbered seats. 
She slipped off her sash and tied it over 
her nose and mouth to ease her breathing 
in the soot-roughened and stagnant air, 
and, with a curious fluidity at the back of 
her knees which she refused to acknowl- 
edge as fear, swung herself up on the 
first round of her climb. 

The pipe stretched itself upward inter- 
minably. It closed in upon her like some 
monstrous contorting throat. Elbows and 
knees were raw from scraping against the 
sides. The muscles of her calves ached 
until it seemed as if they would refuse to 
lift her to the next of the widely spaced 
footholds. Her throat was riven with 
coughing and over her body swept spasms 
of sheer animal terror of the thick dark- 
ness, the constriction, the sickening dis- 
tance through which she would 
fall if her hands, wet with 
perspiration, her feet, numb 
with fatigue, should fail her. 
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The circus lost its power as a counter- 
charm to the abysmal sorceries of the 
place long before she had reached half- 
way to the top, but though against her 
closed eyelids was a vivid imprint of her- 
self slipping, falling through the darkness, 
of her body lying crushed and twitching, 
like Amy Robsart’s in “Kenilworth,” on 

_ the basement floor, it did not occur to her 
to go back. 

And then, like peace behind the extrem- 
ity of pain, came something curiously 
serene, mystical and comforting. Blinking 
the soot from her eyes, she tilted her head 
backward and saw the stars, quite clear 
and bright in the daylight sky, like 
definite soft notes of music. Stars in the 
sunlit sky! It was a wonder, a miracle! 
The force of beauty armored her in 
courage, and she climbed, step by step 
nearer the points of light in the diffused 
soft light of the surrounding sky until 
they faded in a burst of sunshine like the 
sound of brass and she was standing in the 
chimney’s hood, waving in a madness of 
triumph to the two little dark dots moving 
among the rubbish in the yard below her. 

She stood a moment, entranced by the 
gleaming windings of the river, which she 
had never seen for so great a length before. 
As she turned, she heard a voice from a 
great distance, calling something unintel- 
ligible. She saw, but hardly noticed, a 
third dot added to the two beneath her. 
With a heavy sigh of utter weariness, she 
began the long descent. 

But it was a descent robbed of terror. 
Climbing painfully, stiffly, interminably 
from rung to rung, she held a sustaining 
sense of a secret hardly to be shared. You 
could see the stars in the daylight sky 
from the inside of the smokestack! Well, 
then, the smokestack was worth climbing, 
its peril transmuted to beneficence by this 
unsought gift of beauty. 

When she stepped down at last to the 
solid floor, a heavy arm reached through 
the door and hauled her unceremoniously 
through the opening. Blinking with soot 
and astonishment, she recognized the 
imposing figure and uniform of one dedi- 
cated to the law. Jim and Scat were 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Now what’s your name, you young 
limb?” Patrolman Tigue held her at 
arm’s length and with an enormous hand- 
kerchief mopped the outer layers of black 
from Tracy’s countenance. 

“We've had just about enough of this 
trespassing about the works, breaking 
windows and tearing down the signs and 
destroying of property. Them two young 
’uns got away from me by gettin’ me to 
look up at you when you was comin’ out 
of the top, but you’d have some trouble 
gettin’ off, without you broke your neck, 
which it’s God’s own wonder you didn’t, 
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and deserve it, too. Well, by golly, you 
don’ t say it’ s Mrs. Everson’s little girl!” 
“Yes, sir,” confirmed pay + feeling 
very shrinking and small, as befitted a 
child who has sinned against the incom- 
prehensible laws of the adult world. 

“I vowed I’d take whoever it was in 
that pipe to the police station and let it be 
a lesson to them, but I’ll just take you 
home and see what your pa and ma thinks 
of these goings on.’ 

With the heavy hand of authority on 
her grimy shoulder, Tracy was 
conducted along the sunset-quiet 
streets of Medville, trailed by 
youthful shouts and adult stares 
of curiosity, until, after a progress 
more interminable than her climb, 
she reached the vine-hung haven of 
the Everson veranda. 

The horror of her mother, ap- 
pearing crisp and white but menac- 
ing as an avenging angel in the dark 
rectangle of the front door, against 
a background of fragrant odors of 
steak and green peas, was, Tracy 
was not too tired to recognize 
bitterly, less anger against a child’s 
naughtiness than bewildered amaze- 
ment at a deed incomprehensible 
to human kind. It was averse to 
Mrs. Everson’s principles to punish 
her child by withholding food; but 
the scrubbed and kimonoed T racy, 
eating her delayed supper against 
stony silence, felt a hopelessness 
that seemed to descend even to 
her stiff and excoriated legs. 

Mrs. Everson’s square competent 
face was puckered in honest puzzle- 
ment as she turned to Tracy in the 
family conclave that followed. In 
most circumstances a smudged and 
torn white dress would have called 
forth the whole battery of maternal 
condemnation. But here was a 
larger issue—no mere naughtiness 


Occasional ruined clothes were 
among the ordinary domestic dis- 
asters. Tracy was worse than 
naughty—she was unpredictable. 

“What I can’t understand,” she 
wailed, seizing practically on the moral 
weapon, “is the ingratitude of it! You say 
you got into that awful state and risked 
your life besides—and got yourself brought 
home by a policeman the whole length of 
Duval Street where everybody saw you 
and it’ll be a mercy if the paper doesn’t get 
hold of it—all because some ragamufhn on 
the river bank bet you a circus ticket that 
you couldn’t doit. But whatever did you 
want to go for? Here I’d just got home 
from taking you to the circus myself—” her 
voice trailed off in her extremity of blank- 
ness. 

“It—it’d be different at night—” T racy 
began tremulously. 

“T should say it would be different,” 
broke in Tracy’s father, whose voice, as 
burly as his person, conveyed no willing- 
ness to be troubled by the elusive. “All 
the riff-raff of lower Medville. No nice 
girl would be seen there.” 

“But I won!” Tracy burst out suddenly, 
breaking through the walls of silence with 
a dashing spray of speech. “I won, and 
then those good-for-nothing, white-livered 
cowards ran away and never gave me my 
ti-icket!” In a storm of half-hysterical 


sobs she leaned against the m:ntelpiece 


7 : She found herself on her 
but an uninterpreted perversity. feet, 
about young people and 
what we are thinking?" 
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and beat her hand against the cool rough 
stone. 

“Whoever taught you such language?” 
protested Mrs. Everson, looking more 
than ever impeccable with her gray eye- 
brows lifted in shocked surprise. 

Uncle Elbert, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the conference, stroked 


his drooping yellow-gray moustache, 
unjointed his preposterous length in the 
way that in serener moments reminded 
Tracy of a folding umbrella, placed his 





*What do you know 


she burst out 


coffee cup precisely on the corner of the 
mantel and laid a thin firm hand along 
Tracy’s shoulder. 

“Bread and circuses, my dear, bread 
and circuses,” he said with the cryptic air 
which always fascinated Tracy by its 
suggestion of symbolic meanings. “But 
you want your circuses to be hyacinths 
too, and your bread to be food for the soul. 
Mohammed, my dear, who was a wise 
man although not a Presbyterian, said, 
‘If I had but two loaves of bread, | would 
sell one of them to buy hyacinths to feed 
my soul,’ Eh, Tracy?” 

Tracy turned a tear-flushed face away 
from the shelter of her crooked elbows. 

“And so to bed,” said Uncle Elbert, 
taking her gently by the arm. 

Tracy, although she did not understand 
him, went up the stairs to her blue and 
white room comforted by the feeling— 
“like holding a kitten against your neck,” 
she thought—that he somehow had 
understood her. 


II 
TRACY'S early sources of excitement 


were cut off when, after the escapade 
of the salt-works chimney, she ceased to 
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run out of bounds along the river bottom. 
It was with an audible gasp of amazement .~ 
that she discovered the stimulation 
of another sort of escape. Wandering 
between the rows of books in the public 
library one Saturday afternoon, she had 
chanced upon a stubby and more or less 
splotched volume called “Death- Bed 
Scenes of Notorious Unbelievers.”” The 
effect was quite otherwise than that 
intended by the pious author. Voltaire, 
Gibbon, Hume, Thomas Paine—men who 
had defied God and their neighbors— 
had had, it seemed to Tracy, an 
enthralling run for their money. The 
bad ends to which they invariably 
came in the “Death-Bed Scenes” 
only added the final touch of tragic 
authenticity to their revolt. 

Tracy had missed the usual relig- 
ious ardors of early adolescence. The 
eavironment of the Everson house- 
hold was inhospitable to ardors of 
any sort, and Tracy’s imagination 
had turned outward to heroic exploits. 
Now, at fifteen, the first stirring of 
the waters of her spirit took the 
form of an instant and intense alle- 
giance to the rebel angels. If she had 
lived among the Romans, Tracy at 
this stage would have delighted in 
being an early Christian, for the 
excitement of being persecuted. 
She visualized herself as a member 
of a small and ragged minority, de- 
fying the world for truth’s sake. 
The appeal to reason was in Tracy’s 
mind powerfully reinforced by the 
appeal to courage. The world was 
no longer a dreary and well-ordered 
suburb of Medville, but a place where 
great battles were still fought, where 
truth suffered and was overthrown 
but never conquered. Here was the 
field of spiritual adventure, the 
stupendous, romance of intellectual 
conflict. 

When Jazz Jones conducted his 
series of revival meetingsin Medville 
a few weeks later, Tracy sang in the 
tabernacle choir with Mary Eliza- 
beth and other members of the 
Christian Endeavor. She listened 

to the revivalist’s sermons, with their 
lurid phraseology and vacuity of content, 
so attentively that Mary Elizabeth mur- 
mured to Dorothy, “T racy’ s going to get 
converted, I do believe.” 

The church people of Medville had 
nothing temperamentally in common with 
The Reverend Jazz Jones’ emotional 
orgies. But his ribald diction gave them 
the thrill of being shocked without vio- 
lation of their moral standards. He made 
religion, for the time being, as colorful as a 
vaudeville instead of as drab as a sewing 
bee. In the singing of rag-time hymns 
women like Mrs. Everson found an outlet 
for unrecognized and hidden impulses. 

“Christ is the sunny side of life,” they 
shouted under the sharp light of the huge 
sawdust-carpeted tabernacle, repeating 
hypnotically, 

“Chri-ist is the sunny side, 

Chri-ist is the sunny side, 

Christ is the sunny si-ide of li-ife.” 

“Louder!” yelled the revivalist, shaking 

both fists above his head and paying no 
heed to the perspiration whose course 
Tracy’s eyes followed as it trickled down 
in front of his ear to vanish under his. 
wilting collar. 
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“Louder! Do you want Jesus to think 
you're nothing but a lotta little dicky 
birds? Sing it as if you had the devil by 
the neck and could sling him across a ten- 
acre field. The state of salvation is as 
real a state as the state of Iowa. Show 
you mean it. Now then, all together!” 

Mrs. Everson, who never lifted her 
voice in church above a tremulous pipe, 
for once sang out with all her might, 
secure in the knowledge that, in the up- 
roar round her, no one would notice if 
she did flat the high notes. The singing 
gave her a sense of liberation, as if some- 
thing inside her had burst. Her gray 
hair was netted smoothly as ever, the col- 
lar of her hand-embroidered white blouse 
fitted smoothly over the cloth collar of her 
gray suit, her shoestrings were tucked 
securely under the rims of her polished 
oxfords. But as she sent her voice into 
the tumult of sound where it was instantly 
lost, Mrs. Everson was a_bacchante 
waving a thyrsus above her head. So 
much, at least, must be placed to the 
credit of the Reverend Jazz Jones. 

I! was the evangelist’s habit to tear his 

collar off, splitting the buttonholes, and 
throw it across the platform, shouting as 
he did so: 

“It’s no white-collar job to serve the 
Lord. You've got to sweat for Jesus. If 
you want a soft snap where you can sit 
round looking pretty and keeping cool, 
go to the devil—but you won’t keep cool 
very long if you do. Better sweat here 
than sizzle for all eternity. 

Jones disposed of the theory of evolu- 
tion by the simple measure of depositing 
Darwin in hell—hell being dramatized as 
the region just below the platform where a 
pale-haired young pianist sat drooping. 
He held the scientist in imagination 
between thumb and forefinger and dropped 
him over the abyss. Tracy burned with 
a white heat of intellectual indignation. 
She glanced across the rows of choir 
seats to the other side of the platform, 
where John Lancey sat on the os row 
exercising his newly acquired and still 
somewhat uncertain bass. 

John was sitting with folded arms and 
head bowed so low that Tracy could see 
only his tumbled red thatch of hair. But 
as Darwin, followed by Herbert Spencer, 
was dropped sizzling into the pit by the 
preacher, the vision of the school master 
with his old-fashioned sidewhiskers tum- 
bling pell-mell with flying coat tails after 
the venerable white-bearded biologist was 
too much for him. He glanced up, 
caught Tracy’s eye and sent her a slow 
and solemn wink. 

John had shared Tracy’s discovery of 
the heralds of unorthodoxy; but he was 
not of a disposition to take his religious 
emancipation too seriously. His sound 
native intelligence was tempered by a 
profound spiritual indolence; and these 
warring elements were reconciled in a 
sense for the ridiculous. He could laugh 
at the gyrating evangelist; and by his 
laughter was absolved from any manifest 
opposition which would take his energies 
and bring him under the ban of social 
disapproval. Tracy was incapable of 
analyzing his attitude; but while the wink 
brought her the reinforcement of mental 

companionship, it also brought her a 
vague dissatisfaction. Subconsciously she 
knew that amused tolerance might be the 
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reaction of mellow wisdom—but that 
youth has no right to be too mellow or too 
wise. 

She herself found no humor in the 
situation. Religion was the most engross- 
ing interest in her life for the time being. 
Jones’ theatricality meant nothing to 
her; his vulgarity was only a trick of the 
trade by which he roused these middle- 
class respectable people to some sort of 
emotional excitement. But he was insult- 
ing truth itself, the mighty quest in which 
scientists had expended their lives, he was 
teaching all these people with the listen- 
ing, upturned faces that you could dismiss 
a theory by condemning it— 

Tracy felt a burning and _ pricking 
behind her eyes and was suddenly aware 
that she was going to cry. It was then 
that John’s wink came back to her, carry- 
ing with it across the crowded platform an 
unintended warmth of reassurance. She 
was not alone in a losing fight against 
stupidity and emotional debauchery. 

Soothed by the consciousness of  belong- 

ing to a “noble army of martyrs,” Tracy 
let the remainder of the revivalist’s ful- 
minations pour over her inattentive mind 
without leaving atrace. It was hot in the 
tabernacle, and she envied her Uncle 
Elbert, sitting at home in the swinging 
seat on the veranda or stretched out along 
the morris chair in the living-room, dozing 
over some one’s “Life and Letters.” Uncle 
Elbert eluded church with the dexterity of 
a cat seeking cover, but it did not occur to 
Tracy to add him to the possible number 
of the “noble army” in Medville. There 
was nothing of the crusader about Uncle 
Elbert. With a politely worded excuse, 
whose plausibility it would have been 
rudeness to criticize, he evaded doing 
whatever bored him. Tracy sometimes 
felt that he knew, when he looked at her 
under drooping, deeply creased eyelashes, 
that she was, as she called it, “exploding 
inside.” But he flashed no message to 
her and she was too shy to blow a trumpet 
round the walls that guarded his gener- 
ation from hers. 

In the more dignified surroundings of 
the First Presbyterian church, a “‘young 
people’s meeting” was held on the Sunday 
after the revivalist’s departure for the 
next unregenerate town on his list. 

At the close of the meeting the minister 
leaned over the platform’s edge. 

“Before I give the benediction,” he 
declaimed, “I want to seal every one of 
you young people to the Lord’s service, 
whether you were converted at the meet- 
ings or not. We don’t want to settle right 
down into the same old ways. Brother 
Jones woke us up, and we want to stay 
waked up. All those who want to be 
saved, please stand!” 

With a thud of hymn books on seats, a 
rustle of church “calendars” and starched 
skirts, and a scraping of shoes, the con- 
gregation stood. 

Tracy half rose to join the others. Why 
not? It was nothing more than she had 
done a hundred times in the last few 
weeks, with a certain sense of triumph in 
her aloofness. But her eyes fixed on the 
back of a red head a dozen rows in front 
of her. There was something sheepish 
and slouching in the set of John Lancey’s 
back as he stood. Not thus should one 
of the “noble army” carry himself. 

With set teeth, Tracy sat down again, 
trying to appear unconscious and feeling 
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rather as if she were about to have a tooth 
pulled. 

The congregation stood for a moment, 

and then, with further rustlings, sat down. 

“T can hardly believe that among these 
young people, brought up under the 
influence of Christian families, granted 
from childhood the privileges of the faith, 
there is one who has already wandered 
away from the shepherd,” the minister 
began, fixing Tracy with a steady mourn- 
ful gaze. 

But Tracy hardly heard him. It was 
John’s defection which had suddenly 
jerked aside the curtains of her mind. 
She found herself on her feet, speaking in 
a voice harsh with excitement. 

“What do you know about young 

eople and what we are thinking!” she 
hoo out. “I know what I think, and J 
expect there are others who think the 
same as I do, but won’t say so. We all 
stand up here like sheep because we are 
told. We don’t all think what we're 
told, though. I don’t believe you can 
hand out religion to people in bunches. 
The only kind of religion that makes any 
difference you have to figure out for 
yourself. You don’t do it singing things 
that don’t make common sense and talk- 
ing as if nothing had happened since the 
day of Adam.” 


oor Tracy! Tears came into her 
throat. Her heart was a pounding con- 
fusion. Not a word had she said of the 


calm, clear heights of science that had 
called to her imagination, not a word of 
the great community of those who made a 
personal search for truth. She stumbled 
over the knees of four girls sitting in the 
same pew between her and the aisle and 
rushed blindly through the open door into 
the vestibule and thence into the bright, 
indifferent sunshine of the summer noon. 

Humiliation blew over her in gusts as 
she remembered how her words had 
lacked eloquence, lacked coherence even, 
lacked everything that would have given 
them point and vigor. Instead of playing 
the hero, she had played the fool. And 
yet, even among her sobs, came a glimmer 
of reassurance. She had made her declar- 
ation of independence. She had drawn 
the sword, although she had handled it 
bunglingly. 


Ill 


HREE years later Tracy and John 

Lancey were sitting cross legged in a 
hollowed niche of rock which they digni- 
fied with the name of “cave” half way up 
the irregular steep walls of a gorge known 
as the Chasm, six miles out of Medville. 

“Five o'clock in the afternoon—when 
you’ve walked six miles in the sun and are 
curled up in the shade—is one of the few 
occasions when time seems to stand still— 
to hold its breath, sort of, as if it didn’t 
want to pick up and go on again. Ever 
feel like that?” 

John shifted his red head and turned 
over on his side, so that his eyes, as clear 
and brown as a setter’s, looked up into 
Tracy’s now meditative gray ones. 

“T wish it would—stand still, that is. 
This is the jolliest summer I’ve ever had. 
When 1 look ahead to another year of 
college and then two more at law school 
it seems an awful pull. This—reading 


and tramping and talking and not talking 
and nevey, never having to think up a 
“line” 


of bright conversation to be 
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He stooped by the safe. “Is it as bad as that?" he asked. ‘As bad as—oh, anything,” she replied. ‘I must get away” 








knocked back like a tennis ball—is a kind 
of breathing space.” 

Tracy leaned down and tweaked the ear 
nearest her. The gesture was without a 
trace of coquetry or self-consciousness, as 
impersonal as the spurt of laughter in her 
voice. 

“When old Faust told the current 
moment to stay a bit, thou art so fair, the 
devil got him, you remember. I do think 
you’re lucky, though, to know what’s 
coming ahead. Now I know that I want 
to do something, but I don’t know just 
what it is. Perhaps that’s why I don’t 
really want things to stand still. I can 
hardly wait to find out what’s coming 
next. I think I’d always have too much 
curiosity to commit suicide.” 

“The difference is just this,” John said 
with a certain blunt positiveness, the tone 
a man customarily uses to another man, 
‘“‘you want to go on and do something, 
just because you want to—because it will 
be more interesting than coming home to 
Medville and joining the head-hunters. 
You know you don’t have to—I don’t 
mean just ‘money, but the world doesn’t 
expect it of you, wouldn’t think any the 
less of you if you didn’t. But a man 
knows that he’s got to choose an occu- 
pation, that as soon as he is old enough to 
earn his living, he must take it up and 
carry on with it all the rest of his life. If 
he chooses wrong or makes a fizzle of it— 
well, it’s the biggest disgrace that could 
happen to him. And yet he’s got to 
choose when he doesn’t want to—isn’t 
ready to—when all he wants is to moon 
round a bit and not be bothered. I might 
want to take up responsibility if I didn’t 
have to. But this having it pushed on 


me whether or no—well, it makes me wild 
to put back the clock and stay a kid a 
while longer.” 

Thus far there had been nothing 
emotional in the companionship of these 
two. John had tumbled in and out of 
love with frequency during his sessions in 
the university, at fraternity dances, over 
candy counters, in lecture rooms. 

But Tracy, he felt, was different, even 
as the coordinated movements of her com- 
pact, muscular figure were different from 
sheathed feminine allurements; as the 
smooth clear pallor of her skin, the defi- 
nite straight broad line of her eyebrows 
differed from their scented powder and 
brows plucked in the fashionable line 
that prescribed a curve drawn with a 
single compass on every face. He thought 
he knew all about falling in love, and it 
had not even occurred to him that he 
might fall in love with Tracy, because he 
could think, without a flush under the 
skin, of the play of her supple muscles 
under her loose clothing when she 
matched him, mile for mile, with steps 
uncommonly long for her height and a 
free movement of knee and ankle unex- 
pected in a girl. 

Tracy did other things uncommon in a 
girl, and—what was even rarer, in John’s 
eyes—she did them without comment. 
He could see that she did not wear corsets, 
and, if he had asked her, she would have 
told him without embarrassment that 
she liked the sensation of movement, the 
pull and push of her muscles unhampered. 
She was graceful as any well-set-up young 
animal is graceful. She used no powder, 
not because she was too proud, still less 
from any puritanic principle against 


“vanity,” but simply because she was too 
eager about a great many things to con- 
sider the impression her face might make 
on others a matter of notable importance. 

“We'd better go down to the water and 
have our supper,” Tracy suggested. ‘““We 
don’t want to have to stumble over those 
stones in the dusk, and we ought to be off 
by seven if we’re to get to the head of the 
Chasm and home by nine.” 

John shook himself free of reverie. 

“All right. Vl jump down and you 
throw me the collecting bag.” 


HE floor of the glen was deep in 

shadow. Tracy, as she threw the canvas 
bag of sandwiches down to him was silhou- 
etted for a moment in full sunlight before 
she bounded down from rock to rock. It 
did not occur to either of them that John 
should come back to hold her hand. But 
the last step before the bottom was a 
jump from such a height that John always 
reached up for her and broke the jar of the 
leap by catching her under the arms. 
Dozens of times that summer he had 
swung her to earth and she had shaken 
herself like a puppy and proceeded to 
unpack the supper. 

This time he caught her as usual—and 
suddenly, without his volition, his arms 
tightened round her. The touch of her 
taut slim body was like a chemical that 
crystallizes a hitherto clear solution. For 
the first time, he felt, he was really aware 
of her. He laid his cheek against the 
tangled darkness of her hair. He felt a 
shudder run through her and subside. He 
kissed her on the lips. 

Tracy opened wide gray eyes upon him. . 
He thought they were like a light under 
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deep water. Then she slowly closed them, 
and he kissed her again. 
Tracy knew of love onl 
had told her. She knew of sex only what 
physiology textbooks had told her. The 
two had remained abstract, uncodrdi- 
nated. She had had none of John Lancey’s 
preliminary brushes with passion. Her 
response to mg Se romance had been 
unimaginative because she had no know- 
ledge of what that response actually is. 
She had often dreamed of having some one 
write love-letters to her; she had never 
called with the inaudible voices of body 
and mind to some specific person to kiss 


her. 

When John held her, her feet barely 
touching the ground on tip-toe, she was 
wholly unprepared for her own response. 
The ripening of her body had gone on 
below the levels of awareness. Now she 
was amazingly, 


what fiction 
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They talked of marriage, not as an immi- 
nent undertaking involving humdrum con- 
siderations such as kitchen stoves and life 
insurance, but as the happy-ever-after of 
their own iridescent fairy tale. 

John’s train left in the evening, the day 
before Tracy was to go back to college. 
His bags were sent in advance so that 
they might walk to the station. They 
paced the almost deserted platform 
together, in the tongue-tied silence that 
supervenes when everything has been said 
and the precious fragment of remaining 
time clicks almost audibly away. 

The headlights of the engine appeared 
round a distant curve and swept ruth- 
lessly nearer. They were at the freight 
end of the platform, and John suddenly 
drew her down the steps into the deep 
shadow. 

“T am going to kiss you,” he muttered 
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she protested to herself as she fumed 
against the clumsiness of her trembling 
fingers, fumbling with the door. 

hus far the rhythm—mounting rest- 
lessness, the sweep of nerve-piercing joy; 
then the slow droop of disappointment as 
her eyes darted down the lines, then 
returned and read slowly, hungrily, 
squeezing the last drop of meaning from 
each barren word. 

For it soon became apparent to Tracy 
that theirs was not a love that could be 
richly sustained on the written word. He 
mailed her large boxes of chocolates and 
flowers; but Tracy found herself starving 
on such diet. She told herself frantically 
that all this “unsatisfactoriness” arose 
from the mere fact that/John was not 
“literary” —but the fact, in other terms, 
nevertheless was that his letters were 
blank counters. They had no vividness, 

no personality. 





blastingly awake. 


They told her in 





The current that 
flashed through 
her left her limp 
and breathless. 
She shuddered and 
opened her eyes. 
The face that 
leaned above her 
she knew as John’s 
without giving it 
any deeper recog- 
nition; she only 
knew that that 
face .must come 
down to hers again. 
She closed her 
eyes, relaxed 
against the encirc- 
ling arm. It came. 

Tracy felt as if 
her personality 
were coming back 
from some illimit- 
able journey. She 
saw the canvas bag 
at their feet, the 
sharp-cut shadows 
on the walls of the 
glen. Gradually, 





LOST TRAIL 


By Jennie Harris Oliver 


The snow was deep—so deep it blotted all the canons, 

So deep the frozen moonlight used it for a pillow. 

The pines were cemeteries, and in the blue-gum branches 

The stiffened sparrows clung and swayed, pale puffs of nothing. 

The cabins had no windows, and the smoke of chimneys 

Went straightly up and dropped a shadow on the whiteness 
That was so deep. 


The snow was deep, and rivers swooned beneath the burden. 

So deep the wild dogs tunneled to the hunter’s doorstep. 

The bears and mountain-lions and the wolves and foxes 

Were sealed in pits of blackness; while the flayed sun, bleeding, 

Cringed like a vagabond before the lash of morning. 

Only the brave wind laced its boots and trod the whiteness 
That was so deep—so deep. 


general formulae 
what he was doing. 
They always 
closed with “‘Love. 
John.”—but they 
opened no_ gate 
into his life or his 
mood. Tortured, 
Tracy poured out 
her tumultuous 
emotion in long 
letters which she 
tore up when she 
had read and re- 
read John’s brief 
and bare’ mes- 
sages. She raven- 
ously returned to 
the memory of 
moments and 
tones of the sum- 
mer when they 
were together and 
this invisible bar- 
rier of incommu- 
nicable distance 
hadn’t reared itself 
between them. 

She assured her- 














yet quickly too, 
like water poured 
into a vessel, herself was poured back 
into her body. She was she again, and 
John. was John. But with what a sense 
of strangeness still upon them. ; 

“Oh, John,” she whispered, “is this 
really—us?”’ 

“You don’t—mind, Tracy?” John felt 
oddly insecure and bewildered. 

Tracy put his slackened arm away from 
her and stood free. She pushed the bangs 
up from her forehead in a gesture familiar 
to John without regarding it—he had 
often seen her use it when worried or 
agitated. Now it stirred him immeasur- 
ably. It was adorable, infinitely appeal- 
ing. He wanted to kiss her brow, there 
where the hair usually covered it. 

“No,” said Tracy, her voice shaking a 
little but her eyes lifting seriously to his, 
“I can’t honestly say that I—minded. 
But—but—?” 

“Darling little Tracy, it’s happened. 
It’s love, Tracy, love.” His voice rose in 
the sunlight, vibrant and assured. “‘And 
by golly, we’re going to make a great 
thing of it.” 

For the remainder of the summer vaca- 
tion the lovers moved in a charmed circle. 


in a voice blurred with feeling, and as the 
train jerked to a halt she felt his cheek 
against hers, and then his lips. 

It was the last perfect moment they 
were to have together. 


IV 


TRACY'S senior year at college moved 
to one repeated rhythm, behind 
which, in some dimmer region, paraded 
lessons, class committees, friends. The 
rhythm began when she waited for her 
train on the platform of the station at 
Medville and apportioned the hours until 
she should reach Durant and receive John’s 
first letter. The train journey seemed as 
intolerably protracted as a dentist’s drill- 
ing of a sore tooth. Hurrying up to the 
college she told herself that she could not 
possibly expect a letter before the next 
morning; yet she slipped round to the side 
entrance of the dormitory in order to 


evade the delay of welcoming classmates 
and ran down the dark narrow corridor to 
the row of mail boxes. 
Through the rectangular bit of glass she 
caught the glimmer of a white envelope. 
“It is absurd—absurd to care like this,” 








self that every- 
: } thing would come 
right at Christmas, when they would have 
two weeks of vacation to spend together 
in Medville. She felt like a person swim- 
ming under water, holding his breath 
until his ears ring and then forcing him- 
self to stay six seconds longer. Then 
came early in December a letter from 
John: 


“Dearest Tracy: 

I have made the glee club—I have been 
trying out for it, but I did not write you about 
it because I’d feel foolish to have let you know 
and then lost out. There were only three 
vacancies, and lots of the fellows were after 
them, because it means a “swing round the 
circle” Christmas vacation—a trip all over the 
state, expenses paid, and, it is to be hoped, 
some profit as well, which will be divided 
among us. So you see it is quite a thing. Of 
course I am sorry to miss vacation at home, 
especially as I was looking forward to all the 
skating and talks and dances we would have 
together, as well as all the kisses you would 
let me have. Never mind, though, there’s a 
good time coming. I am writing between 
classes and must leg it over to the chemistry 
building—am late already. 


Always your loving John.” 


(Continued on page 92) 
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A tidy schooner winged her way past the Farallones, thirty miles from the Golden Gate, in the gray dawn 


Slack for a Sailor 


GREAT pair of shoulders, 

with lowered head set dogged- 

ly between them, appeared in 

the gangway of the ferryboat. 
The body, supporting formidable 
head and shoulders ably, sidled past trains 
of trucks loaded with clanging empty 
milk cans—trucks the huge body should 
have been shoving, but wasn’t. 

That body was utterly dispirited. An 
irate captain had just told it to get its 
hat and coat and get th’ hell off the boat. 
At the broad gangplank an alert indivi- 
dual was waiting impatiently, watch in 
hand. “Slow captain that—takes him a 
week to fire a deckhand,” he remarked to 
himself. 

The fired deckhand lumbered toward 
the man with the watch. Two sets of 
three one-syllable words were shot at him: 
“Want a job? Come with me.” 

Resentment fluttered for a moment on 
the face that had been resigned, but it 
was immediately dispelled by the light of 
a new hope. There was nothing for the 
powerful young Swede to do but pick up 
the quick pace set by the man he was now 
accompanying up California street into 
the busy shipping mart of San Francisco. 
In him the fired deckhand recognized 
young Jared Byers, spectacular prince 
among shipping men. And he also knew 
him to be the man who was responsible 
for his having been fired, a responsibility 
Byers was not shirking. 

Once started, the events of the morn- 
ing had come swiftly for the easy-going 
Swede. Twenty minutes earlier he had 


By Webster Harwood 


Illustrated by S. H. Wainwright 


been standing watch on the stern of 
the ferryboat where Byers talked with a 
group of his friends during the transbay 
passage. Byers had been in distress. A 
bright new Panama straw, worn jauntily 
by the young ship magnate, had drawn 
unwelcome comment from his com- 
panions. 

The same hat worn by any other mem- 
ber of the group might have escaped 
notice. But Byers was an_ habitually 
plain dresser and far from recognition as a 
gay bachelor. When a man is launched 
from college into the shipping industry 
and in ten years builds a sizable fleet out 
of a nondescript aggregation of scarcely- 
floating hulks left him by his father, he 
has had little time for frivolities. When 
he had essayed golf as a needed recreation 
his friends had manifested undue sur- 
prise, and now their jibes were directed at 
the spectacular hat. But it would have 
required a well-trained observer to dis- 
cern that the levity concerning that hat 
for some reason had gotten under Byers’ 
usually impervious skin. 

Deliberately he began a speech on the 
shortage of seamen and the crippling of 
the merchant marine—a turning of the 
conversation that served its purpose for a 
moment only. 

Close over the heads of the group soared 
a sea gull, casting a gliding shadow over 


the group. Byers and his friends 
glanced skyward. 

“Even the gulls like your hat,” guf- 
fawed one as the bird seemed to halt 
and drop closer. Instinctively Byers 

dodged—and then grabbed frantically for 
his unfortunate Panama, but too late. It 
was off on the wind to flirt with the sea 
gull. His friends broke into new ex- 
clamations of delight. 

It was not Byers’ disposition to laugh 
off a loss, particularly in this case. The 
situation was his at a glance. The deck- 
hand at the after end of the boat was 
looking the other way. Byers grabbed a 
hat from one of his friends and clapped it 
on his own head. 

“Maa-at overboard!” he shouted in a 
purposely inarticulate cry. Rushing to 
the safety chain with coat half off, as if 
ready to leap to the rescue, he pointed to 
the floating straw. 

“Man overboard!” thundered the deck- 
hand—he wasn’t lumbering dumbly now, 
but was a gale of quick action. Bells 
clanged in the engineroom; more deck- 
hands came running; at the order, “Lower 
away!’ ropes whirred through davit 
pulleys, and in a moment a lifeboat was 
shooting through the water toward the 
hat. 

A hoarse roar from the pilot-house on 
the upper deck, directed through a mega- 
phone, was borne to the boat crew. They 
ceased,to peer at the water for the reappear- 
ance of the “man overboard” and sheep- 
ishly rowed back to the ferry. As the- 
boat was hauled up Byers leaned over the 
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rail, secured his hat, shook it, and while 
wiping it off with his handkerchief, 
elaborately expressed his thanks to the 


boat crew. They glowered. The sailor 
who had stopped the ferry accepted the 
situation in silence, but resentment 


burned in his eyes even after his broad 
face had regained its habitual calm. 

As Byers towed him up California 
street, he no longer felt resentful. He 


felt foolish. 


[* a busy office a jumble of things were 

happening round the astonished Swede. 
He managed to squeeze into a chair that 
was whirled toward him. 

“Send that hat out for blocking,” was 
the first order. “My friend here dis- 
arranged the Key Route ferry schedule to 
get it for me.” 

Order and explanation were addressed 
to Miss Turner, secretary and stenog- 
rapher, who had won her place because 
she was able to keep pace with Byers. 
She beamed kindly a bare 
second, but the single 
beam had the radiating 
glory of sunlight. It 
warmed the giant Swede 
to a smile, and it also 
warmed Jared Byers, and 
would have continued to 
radiate and gladden the ‘er 
hearts of the two men % 
except that it was termi- 
nated speedily. Miss 
Turner had a way of 
masking her rays. Her 
cheerfulness was never 
cheapened. One had to 
fathom her womanliness 
through depths of reserve. 

Byers wished that she 
might have taken time to 
listen to the ferry incident 
and to appreciate his re- 
sourcefulness in recover- 
ing the hat, but the golden 
moment was lost. Miss 

Turner was busy elsewhere. 

The face of the Swede fell once more. 
That smile of this young and pretty lady 
and its cessation brought to his mind the 
thought that he had yet to face another 
woman with the story of how he had left 
the ferry service. 

“Mammoth Oil Co wants you—called 
to say they would pay $1.25 for case oil 
on the Eva S.” This from Miss Turner. 

“Did, eh! Tell them their acceptance 
at $1.25 expired last night. It’s $1.35 
now, and they have an hour to refuse. 

“That Seward manifest ready? Want 
her cleared before noon. Have a tug 
stand by and get her into the stream as 
soon as the last bale of cotton is aboard.” 
Byers glanced at his watch. 

“Have a cigar.” 

The astonished Swede fumbled at the 
box thrust into his mighty paws. Byers 
was busy over a stack of mail, tossing 
most of it into Miss Turner’s basket with 
short penciled instructions on the mar- 
gins. 

“What'd you say your name was?” 

It dawned on the big Swede that he was 
being addressed only when Miss Turner 
prompted him, for Byers asked the 
question while still engrossed in his mail. 

“Olaf Olson, sir.” 

“Seems like I’ve heard of it some- 
where,” the man at the desk remarked as 





he went on reading. There were thou- 
sands of Olsons, many of them Olafs, 
going to sea. Miss Turner flushed at the 
poor attempt at humor. Reaching across 
Byers’ desk she procured a match and 
handed it to the seaman, a deliberate act 
of sympathy that amused Byers, and even 
pleased him. ‘The fact was, Miss Turner 
could have done nothing to displease him, 

“Mammoth people will accept at 
$1.35,” was the word that came out of the 
telephone, via Miss Turner, a moment 
later. She was too well trained to express 
ae for her employer’s acumen. 

en: 

“Captain Barnett wants you over at 
the Creek yards right away. They’re 
hauling out the Eva S now.” 

“Tell him I’m on my way,’ replied 
Byers, and donning a golf cap, was gone. 
He secretly cherished the idea, as he went, 
that now Miss Turner would have oppor- 
tunity to hear of the events of the morning 
from the big Swede. 

































She beamed 
kindly a bare 
second, but the 
single beam had 
the radiating 
glory of sunlight ogg 


Olaf puffed dismally at his perfecto. 

“That cigar will smoke better if you 
take the gold band off—Mr. Byers always 
does,’ Miss Turner said in another 
attempt to make the gigantic Olson feel at 
home. Olaf flushed, pulled off the band 


with his teeth and blew it to leeward of his 
chair. 

“Are you going to sea for us, Mr. 
Olson?” she asked. 


“Ay can’t say—there bane nothing else 
y 3 g 
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now,” was the answer given in a sad 
chant. And forthwith was poured out 
tumultuously the story of his discharge. 

“So that was it,”’ remarked Miss Turner 
thoughtfully at its conclusion. 

In two hours, between telephone calls, 
flicking at her typewriter and trans- 
mitting orders to the outer office staff, 
Miss Turner had the morning mail out of 
the way. It was another hour before 
Byers returned, and in that hour Miss 
Turner had learned Olaf’s life history. 
The head of the firm, upon entering, found 
a typed memorandum and Olaf awaiting 
him, Miss Turner, in the meanwhile 
having gone out for lunch. This is what 
he read: 

Olaf Olson, age 28.- Twelve years at sea in 
Swedish, British and American bottoms. Has 
Swedish mate’s license. Last three years on 
Key Route ferry service. Inspectors have 
refused him license for American ships. Says 
he could sail a schooner anywhere. 


For the first time that morning Byers 
hesitated in reaching a decision. He half 
drew his ever-ready watch from his 
pocket, but paused in the act. He had 
snapped out orders dealing with trans- 
actions running into many thousands. 
Snap, punch and go were necessary to his 
existence. Money was to be made by the 
man who could get it quick, for this was a 
period of soaring charter rates. Every 
available ship was being pressed into 
service. It was men of decision whom 
Byers preferred to put on vessels of his 
fleet, yet he knew that men who go down 
to the sea exhibit, as a- class, different 
qualities from those of dapper newspaper 
reporters or clerks in stock brokers’ offices. 

But there it was, right before him 
“says he could sail a schooner anywhere.” 
It was a plain suggestion, and it was up to 
him to act upon it. Miss Turner must 
have been deeply moved by her feelings 
to have written those last five words on 
that memo, he thought. He would have 
given a lot to have understood her motive. 

Miss Turner returned. Glancing at 
her, over the shoulders of the big Swede, 
Byers saw his neglected golf paraphernalia 
standing in the corner. This combination 
made him decide, or at least gave him 
words to express his decision. 

“Hell, I’m not looking for a link 
enthusiast!’ he ejaculated. “What I 
want is a plank-shouldered, low-browed 
sailor. Olson, you go out 
as master of the schooner 
Eva S.” 

The big Swede, who had 
been sitting three hours, 
dynamited out of his 
chair. “Huh?” came from 
him incredulously. 

Miss Turner silently 
. expressed approval. 

a “Take this card over to 
the inspectors. They'll 
give you a ticket. Get 
your dunnage aboard at 

The Eva S sails within a fort- 


once. 
night,” rambled Byers in characteristic 


“e 7,3 


fashion. e’re overhauling her; keep 
an eye on the job, the rigging in par- 
ticular. Better have the rigging crew 
help you bend sail. You'll be out of 
drydock in five days and you tow over to 
Oleum to load case oil. Ihave a deckload 
of 600,000 feet of redwood ready. You 
can load over the port rail as soon as the 
starboard shrouds are renewed and your 
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**Man overboard!"’ thundered the deckhand—he wasn't lumbering dumbly now, but was a gale of quick action. 
Bells clanged in the engineroom 


masts are braced. Her hull will be in fair 
shape. Get what you can out of her. 
Good luck to you.” 

Byers was walking Olson to the door 
during the last half of this monologue. 
Once outside, heavy as he was, it seemed 
to Olaf that he had air cushions under his 
feet. He walked two blocks toward the 
Federal building which housed the inspec- 
tors. He had been there often as a wit- 
ness in bay accidents, or in dogged pursuit 
of his ticket as mate for American ships. 
He had never dreamed of a jump to 
master. 

Suddenly he brought himself back to 
earth. This was lunch hour; the inspec- 
tors would be out. He had time now to 
break the good news to a certain Hilma. 
The lady of his desire would be busy at her 
restaurant. 

Olaf was soon crowding into a stool 
before Hilma Halvorsen’s section of a 
great horseshoe-shaped counter. 

Hilma’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“You don’t bane at work!” she sang out 
in disapproving astonishment. 

“Tt is not good when a man works all 
the time,” he advised her. 

Hilma was all curiosity. An empty 
plate slipped from her grasp and crashed 
on the floor. She grew redder than was 


usual from her meal-hour exertions. 
Up to this moment Olaf had been kept 


guessing by Hilma, for he was merely a 
deckhand on a ferryboat while Hilma 
took pride in the fact that she was a direct 
descendant from a long line of daring 
navigators. ‘Then, too, there was a mate 
on a lumber schooner who had been shown 
some preferment when his vessel was dis- 
charging. All else equal, although he 
did have slightly the better of the personal 
equation, Olaf’s lead was helped by his 
shoreside job which enabled him to take 
Hilma oftener to the movies. But Olaf 
could only standby in the offing when the 
mate was in port, for somehow he had 
never been able to take up the slack in the 
lines by which he held*Hilma. Now he 


savored his first taste of sweet revenge. 


E did not volunteer further infor- 

mation. He was getting wise in the 
ways of women—nothing native at all, 
but rather a new sense of superiority that 
came with a very recent promotion. A 
certain steam schooner was due that 
afternoon, he knew. 

When Hilma scribbled his check he 
casually remarked that he might be able 
to take her out for the evening. She 
agreed so readily it tickled Olaf all over, 
for dumb as he was in some things, he 
realized that Hilma had not given so much 
as a second thought to the arrival of his 
rival. It was a great victory for Olaf. 


The news he was bursting with could 
wait. 

The caustic inspectors could not ruffle 
his serenity now. He stepped higher than 
ever on his way to the Federal building. 

“What, you here again!” the hectic 
inspector blurted at him. They were 
man-eaters, those inspectors; it made no 
difference, either, how big the man. 

Not a ripple disturbed the calm of Olaf. 
Without deigning to reply he presented 
the card on which Byers had scribbled a 
few words. Three times had Olaf suc- 
cessfully passed the written examination 
in the lore and technique of the sea, but 
never had he been able to talk sufficiently 
fast to satisfy the inspector, a former 
Yankee skipper, who had the last word as 
to whom should be granted licenses. 

After he had scanned Byers’ card and 
note the inspector growled out another 
typical remark, ‘“‘Well I’ll be damned! 

“All right, fast now.” The inspector 
took three tiny wooden boats from a 
drawer and placed them on his desk. The 
examination had begun 

“Here’s you. Here’s this steamer 
passing you close to port. Suddenly, 
from under the stern of the passing 
steamer this other steamer appears, cross- 
ing your bow, so, about four lengths ahead 
—what do you do?” 

There was a lapse of eight seconds 
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before Olaf could get his reply under way. 
He suspected some trick but could not 
guess it. 

“I ring for reverse engin’, ’n’ port my 
yelm little so’s don’t hit passing vessel 
with my stern ’n’ blow vistle three times 
to show my engin’s reversed, ’n’ two 
times more to signal to take port of odder 
feller—” 

The inspector interrupted with a grunt. 

‘Too slow, you poor fish-eater! Didn’t 
God give you any brains? Can’t you 
remember you’re not on a ferryboat? 
You come up here wanting a limited 
ticket—it means sail for you, don’t it? 
What are you reversing your engines for 
when you haven’t got 


Slack for a Sailor: 


floor of the Marine Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce when the red- 
headed secretary chalked on the black- 
board the following: 


WELLINGTON, N. Z., AUG. 26—ARRIVED 
SCH EVA S, 35 DAS FROM S. F. 


“Smart passage that—good old Eva S,” 
rejoiced Byers, giving the secretary a 
resounding slap on wy : 

Immediately Byers won the envy of 
other ship operators who knew the gamble 
he had taken and the exorbitant rate he 
had received for the cargo carried on his 
schooner. Byers gave public praise to his 
sailing master and told how he had 
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sharks of California street envied the for- 
tunes of the other fellow and laughed at 
his distress. It was part of the game. 
Byers’ jaw set. 

Word of this maritime mishap possibly 
implied that he would be loser on the 
voyage of the Eva S; that return cargo, 
arranged by his agents, would be refused; 
certainly that there would be a costly 
delay. His insurance would take care of 
the expense of drydocking and repairs— 
But would it? The thought flashed into 
his mind. What variety of the many 
mysteries of marine insurance did he 
have on the Eva S, anyhow? With a fleet 
of twenty or more vessels afloat Byers 
failed to recall, except 
that there was some- 





any—and blowing your 





whistle! Just let me 
catch you blowing the 
whistle on a sailboat! 
“All you’ ve got to do 
is to hold your course 
—you clear easily—and 
anyhowit’s the lookout 
of the other fellow. 
Why didn’t you say so? 


Good Lord! What’s 
the sea coming to! 
Men used to know 


things. I gave a police- 
man a second mate’s 
ticket this morning— 
maybe some one with a 
Chinese crew thinks a 
trained club will make 
‘em work. If Jerry 
Byers wants to send 
you out as captain it 
ought to suit me but 
it’s hard to stomach. 
Don’t get all swelled-up 
about it.” 

The inspector had 
signed his name to a 
license during this har- 
angue. It was the stel- 
lar event in Olaf’s life. 
He was Captain Olson 
now. 


In full st 


ARED BYERS had He does 


no misgivings about 
the Eva S until the 
insurance underwriters 
demurred at the risk. 
The hull of this time- 
honored vessel was a 
half-century old, but 
the surveyors had said 


she could be made 
tight. Still the sea- 
sapient ones along 





California street shook 


The Craftsman 


By Elliott C. Lincoln 


He carved quaint canes from diamond-willow wood 
Through the dull summer while he herded sheep, 
The slow blade shaving here, there cutting deep 
With old-world artistry. He’d spend an hour 
Sometimes to get the petal of a flower 
To curl just right, so he might call it good. 


A hundred shepherd dogs were carved on one 
In every posture that a dog can take; 

Another bore a cold-eyed rattle-snake, 
Jaws open and fangs showing; on a third 


ampede a terror-driven herd; 


A fourth with yucca blooms, and he was done. 


But after all they lacked utility, 
And now they’re lying in old harness sheds 
Among the rubbish under bunk-house beds 
Where useless things collect and gather dust. 


n't care; he knows its only just; 


A cane should be what it pretends to be. 


Yet when the June days come and summer flaunts 
Her bright sun-banners over all the land 

He’ll hunt the wagon’s shade and feel his hand 
Thrill to the impulse of an old desire. 

He’ll know again the white creative fire 
And carve more willow canes that no one wants. 


thing funny about it. 
He left the exchange 
his usual imperturbed 
self. It would not have 
been playing the game 
to let any one detect 
that he was in the 
least distracted by a 
mere maritime mishap 
that did not involve loss 
ef life. Once out of 
the exchange building, 


however, Byers _ in- 
creased his pace to the 
office. 


“Any cable from—” 

Miss Turner was, as 
usual, a_ full jump 
ahead. She handed 
him a blue and white 
form. Beneath her 
calm exterior might 
have been detected 
suppressed excitement. 
Secretly she enjoyed 
watching Byers under 
stress. He read the 
cable aloud— 


EVA S LEAKING GALE 
REPAIRS TWENTY THOU- 
SAND WILL INSURANCE 


COVER SEND WORD 
HILMA HALVORSEN I AM 
ALL RIGHT OLSON 
“What th’ hell! 
What’s this Hilma 
stuff!’ 


Twice Byers counted 
the words of the cable 
up to nine. 

“Nine words about 
my schooner and nine 
words about Hilma— 
what sort of a code is. 











that—the swab-witted' 








their heads dubiously, 
even though bottoms 
of every description were in temporary 
demand. The old tub was Byers’ dis- 
covery, for others had passed her up as 
having been given over to the destructive 
teredoes. Byers got her fora song. The 
insurance people made Byers “‘come to see 
them” before they agreed to accept the 
risk and when, on sailing day, policies 
were signed, it was a handsome premium 
Byers paid. 

Thereafter the owner dismissed from his 
mind the matter of the Eva S and her 
big Swede skipper—although the under- 
writers did not. 

Several weeks later underwriters and 
owner congratulated each other on the 


found him wasting time on a ferryboat. 
The regular lunch hour gathering of 
shipping men had not begun to disperse 
to their offices after a brief exchange of 
maritime ‘gossip, when the secretary 
hurried to the blackboard and wrote: 


WELLINGTON, N. Z. (VIA LONDON) AUG. 
26—SCH EVA S, 35 DAS FROM S. F., ARRIVED 
LEAKING. DAMAGE BELIEVED SLIGHT. WILL 
DRY-DOCK FOR SURVEY AND REPAIRS. 


As, with trained hand, he concluded 
the rapid chalking of the cable, the secre- 
tary grinned like a Cheshire cat. The 
assemblage of shipping men _ winked 
broadly. Shamelessly these shipping 





idiot! Who wouldn’t 
know he’s all right! 
Why doesn’t he send me word about the: 
schooner? Weathered a gale—drove her 
through it, I’ll wager—wonder she wasn’t 
waterlogged. Not a word as to whether 
he has any masts left or not.” 

Byers glanced at his secretary. Her 
color heightened. He got a glimmer of 
light. “Ill bet the man’s in love—I never 
should have sent him to sea. Is that it?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Turner. 

She interrupted another explosive flow 
by handing the insurance policy of the 
Eva S to Rass who lapsed into silence: 
as he studied it. In the next five minutes: 
he uttered just one word—“Damn!” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A Pryoneer of the Great Interior Harfoons Profagandists and 
the Dwellers on the Coast 


man can prescribe an intelli- 
gent policy or remedy for Alaska 
as a unit. Alaska consists of 
five or six units, and what is 
food for one is poison for another. 
There is an intense desire on the part of 
nine-tenths of Alaska, which is the Great 
Interior of Alaska, to escape from the 
“beachcombing” section from whence 
all the trouble and propaganda emanate 
—and the desire is mutual. The only 
thing that prevents the divorce is the 
fact that among the “beachcombers” of 
Alaska and in their part of Alaska lies a 
vast amount of forest and fishing wealth 
of which the Interior is part owner, but 
which would all have to go to the “beach- 
combers”’ as alimony if the divorce were 
granted. A glance at the map of Alaska 
will show the reader what 


By W. F. Thompson 


Editor Fairbanks, Alaska, News-Miner 


chances here to the square inch than al- 
most anywhere else on earth; to live com- 
fortably, to be happy and respected here 
takes less effort than it does anywhere in 
the United States. Yet, how can you 
understand? Alaska is so far away from 
you that you can only theorize regarding 
It. 

Statistics are the greatest come-on of 
the propagandist. “Alaska has 30,000 less 
population than it had fifteen years ago!” 
shouts the free-and-easy writer on Alaska. 
Sure. And, it is entirely natural that she 
should have. An unnatural or surplus 


camp-followers. The big operators 

worked out the richest of their ground 

and took the money to San Fran- 

cisco; with the cessation of working 

mines most of the miners disappeared 
and a few went prospecting—only a small 
part of the mining population 1s of the 
prospecting class. Some gamblers went 
farming and prospecting and they are 
here yet. Farming has taken the place 
of gambling, because it is such a game of 
chance and farming has grown in the In- 
terior until Fairbanks has a $20,000 flour- 
ing mill and an Agricultural Association 
of size. Yet highbrows all over the States 
continue to state solemnly that “farming 
can not succeed in Alaska,” while farming 
Is succeeding and growing by leaps and 
bounds in Interior Alaska. All of which 
inclines the real Alaskan“to 
believe that the people of the 





“Alaska” really means as 
regards importance and terri- 
tory. Juneau and the fish 
camps on the southeast coast 
strip are the tail which 
wags the dog. To the 
narrow strip of beach along 
the Pacific cling towns and 
hamlets whose areas are from 
a few rods to a mile and a 
half Alaska soil; behind them 
rises the Coast Range which 
separates the “beachcomb- 
ers” from the real Alaska. 
It is from the tail of the 
Alaska dog that the agitation, 
the misrepresentations and 
complaints come; in the fish 
camps arises the talk of 
“bureaucratic tyranny” and 
similar rot. Yet it isa fact 
that “bureaucratic” govern- 
ment is the real Alaska’s 
brightest hope. But for 
Bureau control, Fall would 
have raped Alaska of most of 





HE high opinion Tacoma has of Seattle, 
the deep friendship of St. Paul for 
Minneapolis, the great love San Francisco 
has for Los Angeles, these matters are widely 
known and universally recognized. But the 
existence of an internecine feud between parts 
of the Territory of Alaska was a surprise to us. 
We believed all was sweet peace and dulcet 
harmony in the land of the aurora borealis. 
Because of Alaska’s present prominence, 
because of the light it sheds on the Alaskan 
problem, we are gladly giving space to Mr. 
Thompson’s contribution, without, however, 
assuming responsibility for his statements 
concerning 
reserving the right to give space to an equally 
spicy Coast rejoinder.—The Editors. 


the waterfront Alaskans 


United States talk too much. 

All of this Alaska talk 
which emanates from Alaska 
is sent out from the coast 
fringe. The population is 
dwindling there, times are 
getting hard and they need a 
potlach of natural resources 
to enable them to carry on. 
The Coast population is fall- 
ing off naturally—for natural 
and logical reasons. Years 
ago they had Big Capital, 
Big Workings, Richest-ever 
Fisheries, Easy-Living, for 
when the tide is out their 
table is set and they need no 
fur robes to keep them warm. 
The Treadwell properties 
were low grade, yet remu- 
nerative, and they were 
operated for decades. The 
workings extended under the 
sea, and the sea has a way of 
maintaining its own. The 


and 








its wealth long since. 

The Fall-brand of propa- 
ganda is the same old come-on stuff under 
the same old shells which have not been 
regilded since the carpetbaggers infested 
the South at the close of the Civil War. 
“Alaska is sick” the propagandists shout 
and try to prescribe fora patient they never 
saw and who never had a sick day in his life. 
“Alaska sick?” ejaculates the American 
citizenry whose heritage is in part Alaska. 
“Well, well, poor Alaska! We are sorry 
for her. What can we do to help her con- 
valesce?” And they are ready to listen to 
the get-rich-quick guys. } 

You haven’t seen our vast Territory, 
experienced its climate, mingled with and 
become acquainted with its inhabitants 
and, of course, you can not understand. 
No other climate on earth is like that of 
Interior Alaska. There is as much and 
more life in the polar seas as there is in 
the southern oceans. We hold a vaster 


frontier than the West; there are more 


porehene is a detriment to any country. 
ook at Japan or the British unemployed 
millions. Our population is a necessary 
population, each man’s place being based 
on the need for his services. Fairbanks a 
dozen years ago had 10,000 more popula- 
tion than it has today, and there was an 
excuse for the presence here of every one 
of them. The excuse disappeared and the 
population that depended upon the excuse 
excused itself from our midst. If your 
excuse disappeared for being where you 
“are at,’ wouldn’t you, also, disappear 
from there? In those days gambling was 
in flower—and the games, girls, cappers, 
prizefighters and easy-money guys were 

lentiful. They stopped prizefighting, 

ut the fighters went back to the restau- 
rant and dishwashing from which they had 
graduated. Then they killed gambling; 
remove the “gamble” from a camp and 
you remove the gamblers and_ their 


Treadwell workings wefe 
flooded, the mines closed 
down and the miners left. They are ship- 
ping machinery of this class out of Juneau 
now, instead of into it. Other properties 
upon which millions were expended are 
closed and the machinery is being shipped 
away. What excuse would the one-time 
population have for staying? They had the 
richest fisheries in the world, but they de- 
stroyed them—nearly. Take away the 
mining and milling and fishing from a coni- 
munity supported by them and how could it 
maintain its population? The Coast people 
now have left to them vast forests of pulp- 
wood and birch, promising oil lands and 
the remnants of their fisheries, all under 
Federal control. To get at these re- 
sources they are working for a general 
wholesale potlach or give-away feast of all 
that wealth which belongs to the whole 
people. The Government has built a rail- 
road to the Interior to give this section a 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The trail of the fur traders was opened to motor traffic in June when the new automobile road through the Canadian Rockies from 
Banff on the Atlantic to Windermere on the Pacific watershed was dedicated, removing one of the obstacles that hitherto 
barred the auto from one of the world's most beautiful mountain regions. When this road is extended across the 


Selkirks to the lower Fraser river, Canada will have completed its first transcontinental highway. At 


present it is necessary to cross south from Banff into the United States to reach the Pacific 
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Before he could close in he was met with a battering thrust backed by many hundredweight of bone and sinew actuated 
by a vindictive rage that passed all understanding 


The Gargoyle of the Swamp 


HE Alaskan twilight, which dur- 

ing the love moon of fall seems 

to linger like an indecisive 

swain, lent a softened gentle- 
ness to the bleak surroundings of the 
lake. Rugged peaks, whose serrated 
edges rimmed the valley, seemed less 
stark against the sky. The lake itself 
was asleep, guarded by a shore-line of 
somber spruce and cedar whose depths 
were shadowy and mysterious. And 
over all hung a fine, almost imperceptible 
haze from distant forest fires. 

On a sandy cleared space at the lower 
end of the lake—one of those spots which 
nature seems to have set aside for trysts— 
the young cow moose stood silent, statu- 
esque, her marvelously-attuned ears, 
now thrown forward, twitching ever so 
slightly as they recorded minute sounds: 
a rustle of leaves back in the woods, where 
a nervous rabbit sought his evening meal 
in what he believed to be most prudent 
noiselessness; the rattle of a pebble as it 
turned beneath the forepaw of a mink, 
quartering the beach a hundred yards 
away. She heard, and divined their 
meanings, but still she listened. 

In the eyes of her kind she was beau- 
tiful; sleek, and as symmetrical as a 
moose may be. Here among plentiful 
forage, nature had dealt well with her 
during the summer. At this prime 
moment she was arrogant, haughty, as if 
conscious of her charms; resentful of the 
role of blooming unseen. She wanted the 
world to know where she was. 

Lifting her head, she sent over the lake 
a ringing call, utterly wild, lugubrious, 
though not unmelodious: “Who-ah! who- 
ah! who-ah!”’ 


By Kenneth Gilbert 


Author of: The Loneliness of Six-Prong, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


Well satisfied with the sound of her 
voice, she again listened. Surely there 
could be no disregarding that appeal! It 
was the first season she had essayed it, yet 
she had the sureness of femininity. 

Save for startling a blue heron, who 
flapped hastily away from his evening 
fishing in the shallows below which the 
cow moose stood, the sound had no 
apparent effect. 

Impatiently, she again awoke the 
echoes. This time the call carried an un- 
mistakable though lady-like tone of com- 
mand, a seeming threat that, nevermore 
would her voice be heard were she not 
answered at once. It was clanging, 
strident. 

It was successful. 
able pride at her achievement. 
been-heard. 

From afar up the lake the reply came, 
organ-toned, deep-lunged, _ bellowing: 
“ Bwa-bwa-bwa!”’ It was lordly, majes- 
tic, the voice of some regal personage of 
the wild. The romantic cow moose 
trembled. She paused in proper seemli- 
ness, then reiterated the invitation. And 
again came the reply; nearer this time, as 
if he who uttered it was eager to assure 
her that he was no laggard. 

The answer had come from a point 
where the dark-jade valley in which the 
lake was set like a blue-water gem 
widened into a great flat. Here the ground 


She felt a pardon- 
She had 


was low, and tamaracks grew with the 
profusion of pigeon-grass. Soggy, and 
even partly under water during late 
spring, it was damp and cool through- 
out the summer, a plague-spot of deer- 
flies and mosquitoes in hot weather, 
but at all times an almost impenetra- 
ble fastness avoided by the predatory 
clan. Hard by was the lake, when the 
insect pests became unbearable. 

The young cow moose was a newcomer 
to the region. In company with several 
older cows and a veteran bull, all of whom 
had foregathered as is their custom after 
the first heavy snow, they had journeyed 
westward, seeking new range. Not far 
from the lake they had wintered; and in 
the spring, just before the white-throats 
piped their first liquid notes, the herd had 
broken up, the old cows awakened to 
impending responsibilities and the bull to 
retire to morose solitude until nature 
made him presentable with a new set of 
antlers, his old ones having been cast off 
on the drifts of March. The immature 
cow, free from cares, impending or 
otherwise, philosophically accepted the 
enforced isolation. Yet when the sharp 
frosts began to paint the birches and 
aspens with a magic brush, she felt a 
vague unrest. Instinct drove her to the 
water’s edge, to voice her plaint. 

She was even coquettish now as she 
heard a violent thrashing in the thick 
underbrush a hundred yards away. Such 
a noise could herald nothing less than the 
advance of a mighty bull. She stamped 


-her feet and shook her head in the excite- 


ment of the moment as she heard his 
ponderous, destructive passage through 
the saplings. 
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At last he stopped, when he was, scarce 
fifty yards from her. Though she stood 
in plain view, he was screened. She 
arched her neck at the affront implied by 
his hesitation; then, lowering her head, 
murmured an entreating note. 

There was no resisting such an appeal. 
With a hoarse, rasping bellow he charged 
forth. ’ 

The cow, as if dumfounded, stiffened in 
sudden alarm; then, with a queer bawl, 
pivoted on four feet and fled, the castle 
walls of romance crashing about her ears. 
If he was a moose, then he was one such 
as she had never before glimpsed in her 
wildest dreams. But she knew he was 
not; she had been tricked by an enemy. 
Yet such was her curiosity that from be- 
hind a bush she halted to look back. 

Standing there in the half-light, the 
newcomer stared after the vanished cow 
seemingly in dumb sorrow rather than 
anger. A strange misshapen thing, he 
appeared to have been hastily contrived 
of the odds and ends left over from some 
noble handiwork of nature. His fore- 
shoulders were high, far too high even for 
a bull moose, which made his hind quarters 
seem unusually low. Covering the for- 
ward half of his body was long wire-like 
bristle; and this was now raised over 
his shoulders in a formidable-looking ruff. 
A “bell” of hair suspended from the lower 
throat was an appendage weighty beyond 
proportion. His long mule-like head was 
bony and cavernous. 

But most remarkable were his antlers. 
Instead of gracefully-sweeping, evenly- 
formed palmations of many tips, they 
were two big-ended clubs of horn, joined 
at the base of his skull. Each was per- 
haps four feet in length, set at an angle, 
and terminating in curiously-shaped knobs. 
It was as if nature had paused midway in 
her task of crowning him with the royal 
coronet of his kind, and had decided that 
he should resemble a spike-buck. Yet 
he was no yearling. 

He shook his head disconsolately, as the 
fire died in his eyes. Then slowly, wearily 
one would have said, he started back 
toward the swamp whence he had come— 
a suitor rebuffed. 


HUS was revealed a living tragedy of 

the wild; a curious perversion of nature 
not so infrequent as might be believed. 
For ten years the great swamp had been 
the sulking spot of the moose. He had 
taken to it soon after that memorable day 
when it had been unmistakably impressed 
upon him that he was an outcast. 

His earliest recollection was of a thicket 
of young evergreens; of a cold dawn, with 
the night fog from the river settled on the 
lowlands; of shivering there in obedient 
silence while his mother sought water 
nearby. He was then a normal, gangling 
calf, with a certain spirit which marked 
him from the day of birth as being of the 
stuff of monarchs. In this wonderful new 
world of strange smells and sounds he was 
filled with an insatiable curiosity; there 
was so much for him to learn and remem- 
ber, so many unsuspected things unfold- 
ing, that life was a constant surprise and 
delight. His mother, as well as the 
instinct of countless generations, told him 
what was good to eat and what not; he 
even learned that sometimes there came 
through these wilds the most dreaded 
enemy of all—Man, far more dangerous 
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than the wolf-pack. Beyond this, how- 
ever, it seemed unnecessary to caution 
him; his powerful, bulky mother was 
protector enough. 

And thus it came about that as he stood 
in the thicket, a sense of curiosity, rather 
than fear, stirred him when he heard the 
sound of a heavy body moving not far 
from him, while to his nostrils came a 
strong, musky and decidedly strange 
scent. 
foreboding, yet at the same time it pre- 
sented a tantalizing mystery to be solved. 
Disregarding the admonition of _his 
mother not to leave the spot, he ambled 
forward confidently, seeking first-hand 
the information he wanted concerning the 
newcomer. 

Hardly had he taken a step when the 
sound of the other’s progress ceased; the 
young moose knew he had been heard. 
But he did not hesitate. Working through 
the thicket, he came presently to a little 
space at the edge of which lay the tangled 
mass of a fallen spruce. From the depths 
of this the strange smell came strongest. 
The young moose paused to reflect, as a 
whispering of warning grew louder. 

But he was not permitted to think it 
over. With a crashing of dried limbs 
something burst from the windfall, a 
dark-brown hairy monster vastly bigger 
than himself. A roar from gaping red 
jaws that lunged for him, and the calf, 
bawling in fright, turned to flee. As he 
whirled something dealt him a tremen- 
dous, shocking blow at the base of the 
skull; a stroke that, had it been well- 
aimed, would have snapped his spine like 
a twig. As it was, it stretched him sense- 
less at the moment the air vibrated to the 
vengeful bellow of his mother, who, 
returning silently to the place where she 
had left her offspring, saw the huge bear 
attack, 

Perhaps the most terrible fighting 
animal in the world, surpassing even a 
tiger, the bear nevertheless did not 
welcome combat with a cow moose pro- 
tecting her calf. He was all but full fed, 
although never had he been known to pass 
up fresh venison, but now the prize 
seemed hardly worth the effort. Dex- 
terously avoiding her charge, he slipped 
swiftly into the brush and was gone before 
she realized it. Nor would she believe 
that he had vanished, but continued 
thunderously to quarter the thicket, seek- 
ing him. At last, somewhat spent from 
fury and exertion, she bethought herself of 
the supposedly dead calf. 

Yet she found he was far from dead. 
He was dizzily trying to regain his feet, 
still determined to escape. His eyes were 
luminous with terror, and it was not 
until his mother had nuzzled and cajoled 
him, making queer little rumbling sounds 
in her throat, that he finally became 
quiet. 

Fifteen minutes later he wabbled 
weakly after her when she led the way 
from the fearsome spot. Nor did they 
return, but wandered on to a new range. 

Eventually the calf recovered from the 
shock of his experience, yet he was more 
subdued and less daring. Nothing could 
tempt him to venture alone into strange 
thickets; and once, when he came to a 
place where a bear had slept, the strong 
scent so terrorized him that he fled in 
panic for more than a mile before his solic- 
itous mother overtook and calmed him. 


It seemed to carry a message of 
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He grew prodigiously in the ensuing 
months, after the fashion of his kind, but 
in an unusual way. His foreshoulders 
became tall, while his hind quarters grew 
only normally. A gland at the base of 
the skull, which marvelously controls the 
proportions of the physical frame, was in 
some manner affected by the flailing blow 
of the bear’s paw, and now seemed deter- 
mined to make the young moose lop- 
ended. As he grew older the deformity 
became more pronounced. Long before 
his mother decided that he was able to 
fend for himself—this happened in 
October—she had begun to regard him 
queerly. Certainly he was vastly differ- 
ent from any calf she had ever mothered. 
Perhaps this disturbing thought explained 
why she did not rejoin him when the 
mating moon waned, 


WHEN his first antlers came next year, 
they were short, ugly club-like things; 
yet he was tremendously proud of them, 
and polished them assiduously. Though 
easily worsted in encounters with old 
males of his kind that season—veteran 
bulls who invariably surveyed him with 
misgivings because of his odd hunch-back 
proportions before they administered the 
drubbing due his effrontery—he passed 
the succeeding winter creditably, though 
alone. Several times he attempted to 
join with moose banding together for 
mutual protection during the big snows, 
but always he was met with hostility. 
This puzzled him, for he felt he was 
entitled to the companionship of his 
fellows. They, however, apparently re- 
garded him as of some alien race. He 
appeared to be a moose—yet was he? 

His antlers the following year were 
heavier, with knobby ends. Wonderful 
weapons he held them to be, and armed 
with them he sallied forth to meet all 
comers, thrashing his way through brush 
and pausing only to sound his bellowing 
call, now more deep-lunged than it had 
been the previous year. It was an eve- 
ning when the mating moon was brightest 
that he heard the summons he had been 
waiting for. Eagerly he rushed forward, 
only to meet disappointment and chagrin. 
His startled would-be mate had taken to 
her heels at the sight of the weird appa- 
rition rushing toward her. 

And so the years passed, and always the 
same. Rebuffed, driven out of herds by 
bulls who would ordinarily have per- 
mitted him to join with them during the 
winter, he became morose, embittered, a 
pariah among his kind. Eventually he 
discovered the great swamp by the lake, 
and, learning that living things seldom 
penetrated its depths, he took it for his 
domain. 

Yet never was the spark of hope 
quenched within him. As he grew older, 
and his proportions became more gro- 
tesque, his antlers more clubby and 
unhandsome, he never failed to heed the 
impulse of riotous October days. It was 
not given him to understand what was 
wrong, yet he knew that for him the world 
was somehow awry. 

He aged, and became more soured. 
With a certain recklessness, as he saw how 
all things that walked avoided him, he 
acquired the belief that he was invincible. 
Men, as he knew the occasional Indians 
and white prospectors who came through 
his range to be, he took pains to avoid, 
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With a crashing of dried limbs something burst from the windfall, a dark-brown hairy monster vastly bigger than himself, 


until he finally decided that they feared 
him. He could not know that the 
Indians regarded him as a devil-moose, 
able to cast a musatchie, or evil spell, upon 
the person who harmed him. The white 
prospector he kept up a tree all night was 
unarmed. The moose concluded that 
Man was an overrated and impotent 
enemy. 

Yet, stamped on his brain as clearly 
defined as it had been on a certain day 
vears before, was the fear of bear. Let 
him but get one whiff of a bear trail and 
she would turn tail in blind terror. Once 
he came on a cub, industriously cleaning 
up a salmonberry bush, and the dread 
taint of the little bear so frightened the 
moose that he ran for fifteen minutes 
without pausing. Yet that was in early 
summer, not during the mad _ season. 
Sensibly enough, bears seemed to under- 
stand that during the love moon all bull 
moose were to be painstakingly avoided. 

He took great comfort in the knowledge 
that bears preferred the uplands to the 
dark tangles of the swamp. That may 
have been the principal reason why he 
chose the swamp as his abode. 


T was in this, the tenth year of his soli- 

tude, that the country knew its greatest 
dry spell. From the middle of summer 
weeks stretched into months and no rain 
fell. The leaves under foot became 
brittle, crackling. Even the great swamp 
wherein the moose spent the hours when 
he was not standing shoulder-deep in the 
lake to escape the deer-flies, at last dried 


The calf, bawling in fright, turned to flee 


out and its rotted vegetation became tin- 
der-like. And with the lifting of the love 
moon came the forest fires. 

At first there was only an acrid haze, 
becoming more dense as the days passed, 
until the sun hung like a great drop of 
blood: just above the southern horizon. 
The smoke deepened the savagery of the 
moose as it stung his eyes and nostrils. 

Never, it seemed, had he felt greater 
loneliness. He had known of other forest 
fires, and the present situation he ac- 
cepted philosophically though with a 
trace of uneasiness, for all wild animals 
have an unreasoning terror of flame. Yet 
he was of no mind to desert his well- 
beloved swamp. Day and night he 
tramped its length and breadth, as well as 
the country thereabout; he thrashed the 
brush in rage, now and then sounding his 
sonorous call, which was at once a sum- 
mons to an unknown mate and a challenge 
to the world at large. 

And at early twilight of one smoke- 
filled day he heard again the sound that 
set him a-thrill, the second of its kind 
within a week. It came from the sand- 
spit; a pleasingly familiar clarion note; 
and he trumpeted a reply as he swiftly 
set off in the direction whence came the 
answer. 

As he ran the smoke became more 
dense; and presently he heard an ominous, 
crackling sound. The swamp was afire! 
The flames, fanned by a southern wind, 
had crept up the long valley, following 
the hog-backs, until they came to a half- 
cleared space in the swamp, a natural 


meadow which bisected the acres and 
acres of tamaracks. ‘This wall of fire the 
moose found himself facing. 

Though insane at the moment, as are 
his kind during the calling season, he did 
not dare dash through the flames. 
Instead, he swerved off at right angles and 
ran parallel to the blazing grass. Pres- 
ently he came to the end of it, and once 
more resumed his course toward the lake. 
Never for a moment had he forgotten the 
impulse which prompted him to answer 
the call. As he charged on the eating 
flames licked their way to the hog-back 
across the swamp; and behind him he 
heard the sound of their passage. 

He ran silently now, for the summons 
had not been repeated. If thought he 
had, it was that the would-be mate who 
called had stolen away in true feminine 
fickleness; or, if she still remained, that he 

right alarm her did he further announce 
his coming. Forgotten were the experi- 
ences of years, the countless rebuffs, even 
the disappointments so recently felt. At 
that moment he was no longer a pariah, 
an outcast. 

At last he halted to reconnoiter; he 
must be near her. Then through the 
brush he stole noiselessly, foregoing a 
desire to flail the thickets with his 
antlers until he could be certain that his 
lady-love was there and waiting. And as 
he went on there suddenly came to him a 
smell more pungent than that of smoke; a 
scent that stopped him in his tracks, 
quaking with the old fear. A bear was 
very close! 
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He all but whirled and ran, so over- 
whelming was the terror implanted in his 
mind. And ordinarily he would have 
done so, but now the craven streak ran 
counter to emotions that were stronger. 
Until this moment he had felt he could 
battle the world and come off victor. 
Other moose, even Man himself, were 
enemies to be overridden and trampled. 

For a second, then, he hesitated—and 
went on, gaining a strange mastery of 
himself at every step. But just as he 
reached the edge of the brush he stopped 
abruptly and shivered in apprehension at 
a fearsome sound. It was the coughing 
roar that marks the onslaught of the great 
brown bears. Thirty paces from him he 
saw a sight that stirred a riot of fear and 
combativeness in his blood. 

Beneath a tree on the sand-spit, and not 
far from a tangle of sumacs, stood the cow 
moose—the same sleek, beautiful young 
coquette who had fled from him that other 
day. She had lingered, after all! 

Apparently the bear had been able to 
approach her without revealing his pres- 
énce, aided by the smoke which deadened 
his scent. When he had come within 
twenty feet of her he charged; and the 
second that might have given her safety 
shé squandered in moveless fright. He 
swung a tremendous side-swipe at her 
head, a blow that would have broken her 
neck, yet one she miraculously managed 
to avoid. Before she could leap clear, 
however, the bear flung himself on her 
foreshoulders. Though he would not 
attack a bull moose, except under the 
urge of sharpest hunger, he knew cows to 
be harmless save for their hoofs, and 
these were weapons he regarded as 
negligible. 
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But as the very weight of his charge 


threw the cow off her feet, the bear’s ear- 
drums vibrated to a thundering bellow of 
anger. He threw himself aside, to see a 
fearsomeapparitiontwith reddened eyeballs 
and great, club-like antlers, almost on top 
of him. ‘The bear, never stopping to con- 
jecture that this was an enemy whose like 
he had never seen, was on his back in 
fighting attitude just in time to escape the 
bull moose’s hoofs that came down like 
the blows of twin pile-drivers. Adept as 
a skilled boxer, the bear fended them 
again and again, though he roared with 
pain when one struck him a glancing blow 
on the ribs. 

Suddenly the bear rolled to his feet and 
drove forward for the infighting at which 
he excelled. But before he could close in 
he was met with a battering thrust backed 
by many hundredweight of bone and 
sinew actuated by a vindictive rage that 
passed all understanding. Club-ended 
antlers dazed him with bludgeoning blows 
that rained from either side. 

Bowled over despite his wonderful 
agility, severely wounded by the stabbing 
hoofs, the bear knew at that moment 
that he had had enough; that this was no 
ordinary moose, but a devil unchained. 
Like lightning he regained his feet and 
scuttled for the covert. But he had not 
gone a yard when the death blow came, 
suddenly, swiftly and mercifully. 

And for many minutes thereafter, his 
end was made doubly sure; until he no 
longer resembled a bear or anything that 
had moved and breathed. To the vindic- 
tive moose this bear represented a lifetime 
fear; and that fear was being wiped out 
forever, obliterated as though it had 
never existed. 
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Such of the furred kindred as would 
later pass the spot might draw from the 
story their keen noses would reveal that 
a sovereign of the wilderness—a king with 
a fighting heart—had at last come into his 
own. 


BREATHING heavily in the reaction 
from fury and exertion the victor turned 
and, perhaps in surprise, saw the sleek 
young cow who had summoned him still 
standing there, eying him with a misgiving 
that was rapidly being supplanted by awe 
and admiration. She was sorely wounded, 
but nature, miraculous healer, would 
attend to that. Most important was the 
fact that before her stood one who had 
jousted successfully, not with one of his 
kind for her favor, but the most terrible 


battler of the northland woods. She 
moved closer, her head thrust out 
inquiringly. 


hrough reddened eyes the great bull 
surveyed the swamp, once his home, now 
a waste of embers and ashes. And some- 
how he found no regret in the realization 
that it was gone; something whispered 
that a new day had dawned and that over 
the hills were fairer lands where he might 
take rightful place among his kind: And 
toward this new realm, where the air 
would be sweeter and cleaner, he pres- 
ently moved; nor stopped to look behind, 
for he knew that his mate was following. 


This is the first of a new series of animal 
stories by Kenneth Gilbert, each story 
having as its theme the idea expressed in 
the author’s collective title, ‘Fighting 
Hearts of the Wild.’’ The second will 
appear in an early number.—The Editors. 





Madness and racing blood, 
And the after-taste of mud. 


Healthy as desert tan, 


The temperate love of man. 


tramped, 


Back in those wiser years. 


Once I struck it far to the south 
In the isles of the Caribbee, 
A sailor man with a crooked mouth, 

Honest and six-foot-three. 


PALS 


Not of the love of women, this— 
The honied sweet of its thirsty kiss 
No, let me sing of a happier thing, 


Warm as the sun and sure as the tide, 
Clean as the wind on a pine divide— 


First it happened in high school days, 
And he was a pink eared youth. 

We plighted troth for a thousand ayes 
And vowed with the vow of Ruth. 

We hunted and camped and fished and 


And talked with the sweep of seers, 
Sifting the cosmos from stars to sods— 
Truth and tobacco and girls and gods— 


Once we met in a cow corral. 
Far on the great gray plains 
Kind luck dealt me a red-haired pal 
With desert sun in his veins. 
Over the sand of the fenceless land 
We rode in a world of two, 
Loping and roping and swapping lies, 
Damning each other with laughing eyes 
Under the western blue. 





By Badger Clark 


The palms and flowers and sea were ours, 
And many a lazy lark. 

Yes, and | mind a feverish bed, 

With his arm slipped under my flighty head 
Lifting me out of the dark. 


Thrice I have loved with the love of men, 
The true romance of the soul. 

Old dreams that glow and glow again 
Like the fire in my old pipe bowl. 

Oh, my blessed three swore faith with me 
But—women stole them away. 

The married mari from his pal must part 

When the parson padlocks half his heart 
With the words of the wedding day. 
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Director Arthur P. Davis of the Reclamation Service is right in the heart of the Colorado river problem and pushing with 
might and'main. Find Director Davis—en deshabille! 


Near Sights of Dam Sites 


Eminent Engineers Discover How Little They Really Know 


E had bucked the current 
of the Colorado for two 
weeks, the six of us, to the 
end that a party of en- 
gineers of the U. S. Geological Survey 
should have ready a flotilla of boats 
to carry them back down-stream to 
study the dam sites of Glen Canon. 
Various rumors had been rife respecting 
the personnel of the expected party. 
Some of us had heard that it was to in- 
clude President Harding and Secretary 
Hoover and a formidable Senate com- 
‘mittee; our least impressive list included 
the governors of the seven states of the 
Colorado River Basin. But it wasn’t so 
much what they were as what they had 
that intrigued that gaunt, hungry sextette. 
For a week we had been out of soap, and 
for three days reduced to a ration of boiled 
flour and sliced pineapples. Exalted per- 
sonages must travel with vast quantities 
of sustaining foods and cleansing soap. 
And then the long-awaited cavalcade 
came winding down to the river from the 
cliffs above Hall’s Crossing! There was 
not a governor, not a senator in the lot, 
and the only president presided over a 
Mormon Stake. Worse still, as we dis- 
covered when we rifled their baggage 
under cover of darkness that night, about 
the only soap they had was an ill assorted 
collection of those little cakes which un- 
principled travelers are wont to lift from 
hotels. They had a large supply of whole- 
some food, though, and not all of their 
cigars were bad. Indeed, those of Arthur 
Powell Davis (according to Bill Jones, 


of the Colorado River 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: The End of the Water Trail 


whom I found smoking one down among 

the willows) were distinctly good. 

Jhen we came to con the roster of the 
party which we were to watch over on the 
river it transpired that—as is always the 
case with a desert-traveling outfit—it was 
a good deal more impressive lot than 
appeared as it straggled in. Although 
there were no political lights in the party, 
it included men who had already done 
outstanding work in Colorado River Basin 
development, and who are destined to 
exercise a decisive influence upon the 
future of that great work. 

Take a look at the list: 

Arthur Powell Davis, Director of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service. 

Dr. John A. Widtsoe, Ex-President of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Commissioner of Education 
and an Apostle of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. 

Herman Stabler, Chief Engineer, Land Classi- 
fication Board of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Colonel C. H. Birdseye, Chief Engineer, Topo- 
graphic Branch, U.S. Geological Survey. 

Clarence C. Stetson, Secretary of the Colorado 
River Commission and Assistant to Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 

R. E. Caldwell, State Engineer of Utah and 
Member of the Colorado River Commission. 

H. W. Dennis, Chief Construction Engineer of 
Southern California Edison Company. 

R. D. Young, President of the Stake of Rich- 
field of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 


Franklin Thomas, Professor of Civil 
Engineering of California Institute of 
Technology. 

Charles P. Kahler, Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

E. C. La Rue, Hydraulic Engineer of the 

U. S. Geological Survey. 

To one of my fellow roustabouts who 
still seemed inclined to register disap- 
pointment over the fact that no governors 
had turned up, old Tom Wimmer spoke 
reprovingly. Dr. Widtsoe’s presence 
alone, Tom averred, more than squared 
the account. For,wasn’t the Doctor one 
of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church? And wasn’t “a Twelve Apostles 
more than all the seven Guvnors of the 
Colorado Basin states rolled into one?” 
I was quite in agreement with Tom’s con- 
clusion. Dr. Widtsoe was one of the few 
members of the party who had not stocked 
his soap supply from the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. La Rue, foremost 
living authorities on Colorado River de- 
velopment problems, gave us illuminating 
outlines of the situation from its different 
angles as we sat round the camp-fire. Mr. 
Davis explained that because the most 
urgent need—flood control—was exclu- 
sively a problem of the Lower Basin states, 
the Reclamation Service had not yet 
elaborated any comprehensive plan cover- 
ing the states of the Upper Basin. The 
upper Colorado or Grand, he said, be- 
tween the mouth of the Blue and that of 
the Green, had a fall of thirty-six hundred 
feet, with the possibility of developing . 
perhaps 2,000,000 horse-power.. The ~ 
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Green was capable of furnishing about 
one-third of this amount of power, being 
inferior to the Grand in fall, volume and 
in the character of its power sites. 

He stated that the most favorable point 
for power development in the Upper Basin 
was at the Kremling site, just above Gore 
Cafion on the Grand. Some power had 
been developed there by private interests, 
but the work had been badly bungled. 
Several hundred thousand horse-power 
could be developed at Kremling, within 
practicable transmitting distance of Den- 
ver and most of the mining camps of Colo- 
tado. The Dewey site, on the Grand be- 
low the mouth of the Dolores River, was 
also a very favorable reservoir and, as it 
intercepted practically the whole flow of 
the river, had great power possibilities. 
It was, however, rather too remote from 
any considerable markets for present 
development. 

here were many good reservoir sites 
on the Green, he continued, at all of which 
power could be developed. Most of these 
were within reasonable transmitting dis- 
tance of Salt Lake City and other inter- 
mountain markets. ‘That at Flaming 
Gorge he considered as the logical first 
development on account of its proximity 
to the railroad. Brown’s Park and Ouray 
would be the next in order, though the 
latter might be ruled out because it was 
in the way of a proposed railway line be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Denver, which 
was generally regarded as the more im- 
portant enterprise of the two. 


Friendly Disagreement 


Unless the Government showed a dis- 
position to handle all of the Colorado as 
one comprehensive scheme, it was Mr. 
Davis’ opinion that sooner or later a con- 
siderable part of the power development 
would be turned over to private interests. 
This was especially true of the Upper 
Basin where there was little immediate 
need of development for flood control or 
irrigation, and where the power companies 
already in the field had shown a desire and 
ability to undertake the work. It was 
still Mr. Davis’ belief, however, that the 


Near Sights of Dam Sites: 








Bill Jones does a forty-foot movie thriller 
to solid rock. He bruised nothing 
but his hob-nails 


development of power on this whole water- 
shed should be conducted by the Govern- 
ment on account of the conflicting inter- 
ests and dependence of one development 
upon another. Unless all of these power 
sites were ultimately under one manage- 
ment he felt that they would waste an 
immense amount of water for lack of co- 
ordination of the uses and the markets. 
Mr. La Rue, who had been the Hy- 
draulic Engineer of the U. S. Geological 
Survey party studying Cataract Cafion 
the previous summer, told us briefly of 
the potential dam sites below the junction 





The “flagship” of the dam site expedition under full steam. The toughest-looking 
limelighter is Lewis R. Freeman. He looked the other way when the flagship was 
steered against the rocks at the foot of Whirlpool Rapid to give the engineers a thrill 


Lewis R. Freeman 
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of the Grand and the Green. These, he 
said, on account of their remoteness from 
power markets and the fact that they 
would not impound water for irrigation, 
need not be considered at the present. 
That brought us down to Hall’s Crossing, 
the point from which we were pushing off 
in the morning. It was his plan to survey 
the most promising of the half-dozen dam 
sites we would encounter in traversing the 
hundred and twenty miles of Glen Cafion 
between there and Lee’s Ferry. That 
would bring us to what he considered the 
most favorable of all reservoir sites on the 
Colorado—that near the foot of Glen 
Cafion. Save that at the mouth of Dia- 
mond Creek, little was known of the many 
possible dam sites in the two hundred and 
eighty miles of continuous gorge forming 
Marble and Grand Cafions. Conclusions 
respecting the place of these in the genera! 
plan would have to await an accurate 
survey. 

It transpired in the course of the eve- 
ning that while Mr. La Rue’s keen techni- 
cal mind had led him to pin his faith to 
the lower Glen Cafion dam site as the one 
best adapted to bringing about the most 
favorable solution of the problems of the 
Lower Colorado Basin, Mr. Mavis and 
the Reclamation Service were equally 
convinced as a result of their studies that 
a dam in Boulder or Black Cafion would 
be better calculated to answer all needs. 
Where such eminent doctors were in dis- 
agreement, Bill Jones and I found it 
rather difficult to come to a decision in 
our own rather immature minds. Bill was 
carried away by Mr. La Rue’s enthusiasm 
for Glen Cafion, I with the impeccable 
logic of Mr. Davis’ presentation of the 
case for Boulder Cafon. We wrangled a 
bit about it over a looted carton of raisins 
before turning in that night, but finally 
shook hands and decided to do the sensi- 
ble thing. We would wait until we saw 
the respective rival dam sites and then 
decide for ourselves from first-hand 
evidence. 


The Joke That Failed 


The next day Bill came to me and, with 
a sheepish look on his face, said he had 
come round to my—and Mr. Davis’—way 
of thinking as to Boulder Cafion. When 
I pressed him for the reason for his sudden 
volte face he displayed two cigars of widely 
diverse origin and excellence. A ropy 
Pittsburgh stogie, as leprous of wrapper 
as of filler, | recognized as twin-brother to 
one Mr. La Rue had been smoking the 
previous evening when he was the only 
man in camp not complaining of mosqui- 
toes. The other was a Corona-Corona, 
delicate of texture as of aroma, and 
plainly one of a box Mr. Davis had been 
passing to all and sundry at the noonday 
lunch hour. I reproved Bill for judging 
Mr. La Rue’s dam site by his cigars, and 
just to make the lesson sink home I 
— and kept the Corona-Corona. 

‘hat is to say, I kept it for about an hour. 
At the end of that time, having to go over 
the side to push the boat off a midstream 
bar, I tossed my treasure into a pair of 
waiting hands for safe keeping. When I 
ctimbed back to my seat Hy draulic Engi- 
neer La Rue of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, a look of Nirvanic calm on his austere 
countenance, was wrapped in the fumes of 
a fragrant Havana and assuring his neigh- 
bor that he sure did appreciate a good 
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thing when it came his way. My respect 
for Mr. La Rue’s keen practicality has 
augmented from that moment to this. 

For the voyage down Glen Canton we 
rigged the four boats tandem by pairs, 
just as on the final part of the up-stream 
journey. Tom Wimmer ran the engine 
and directed the movements of the flotilla 
from the rear boat of the “Flagship;” I 
handled the oars of the forward tub. Not 
necessarily the most distinguished, but 
rather the most serious minded of the 
party were concentrated in the two units 
of the Flagship. With the exception of 
Dr. Widtsoe, these were all engineers, and 
the reason for thus grouping them was to 
allow a free discussion of what they saw 
as they went along. 

The other double unit of the flotilla was 
commanded by Andy Wimmer, as engi- 
neer, with Lute Ramsaur at the oars and 
Bill Jones as roustabout. The passengers 
were Mr. Young, Mr. Stetson and Pro- 
fessor Thomas. Mr. Young was volunteer 
bo’s’n, but his real natural genius for the 
onerous work was lost on a craft which, 
through laxity of discipline, was a dis- 
grace to the fleet from first to last. 

The first potential dam site was reached 
a few miles below Hall’s Crossing. After 
a half hour’s inspection it was passed up 
without a survey—on account of a too 
considerable cross-section, if I remember 
correctly. It was during our brief halt at 
this point that Tom Wimmer called me 
aside to confess that he was seriously 
worried for fear the voyage was going to 
be too monotonous for our guests and to 
ask if I had anything to suggest by way 
of relief. I mentioned stranding them for 
the night on a bar of quicksand as worthy 
of consideration, but Tom ruled against 
that as calculated to aggravate his own 
rheumatism; also as a shade too drastic. 
What he wanted was something that 
would thrill without harrowing. What 





Studying the Lee's Ferry dam site from the pinnacle of 
the Colorado's five-mile semi-circular loop 
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C. E. La Rue of the Geological Survey explaining the advantages of the Glen Cajion 
dam site. This site is one of several locations which have 
been investigated only superficially so far 


did I think about giving them a good 
sloppy run down a rapid? When I pro- 
tested that there was no such thing as a 
properly sloppy rapid in all of Glen Cafion, 
he pointed out that the overloaded con- 
dition of the boats might be depended 
upon to generate considerable sloppiness. 
In fact he was sure it would, especially if 
he opened up the engine and I provided 
additional headway with the oars at the 
right moment. And so, in our rough, 
simple way, Tom and I planned to relieve 
the ennui of our passengers. Whirlpool 
Rapid, a mile or two below, would bea 
favorable location, Tom opined. 

In spite of its sinister 
name Whirlpool Rapid—in 
September at least—is a 
comparatively innocuous 
rifle. A novice in a lightly 
loaded boat would have 
had to make a considerable 
effort to get in trouble 
there. Tom and I were 
making a special effort, how- 
ever, and neither of us was 
a novice when it came to 
looking for trouble. When 
Tom threw open the throt- 
tle and I, at his ecstatically 
grinning nod, laid back on to 
the oars, a good seven or 
eight miles an hour was 
added to the eight or nine 
that our over-laden double- 
header was slipping along 
over the tops of the all-too- 
shallowly submerged bowld- 
ers which formed the rapid. 

I am quite positive that 
hitting the big foam-masked 
rock at the head of the 
rapid was no part of Tom’s 
plan. Such a collision would 
hardly have been one to be 
courted lightly even with 
new boats; with those sod- 
den, water-soaked bottoms 
of the craft in which we were 
riding it was asking for 
just about what happened. 


There was no sharp, smashing impact to 
the blow when it came, but only a dull, 
heavy thud like that from a kicked pillow. 
I felt the nose of the bowlder pass under 
my feet as the rotten bottom oozed over 
it, to be immediately followed by spurts 
of in-coming water. Tom’s boat, even 
deeper laden than mine, was still more 
savagely gouged. Then the bowlder side- 
swiped the propeller, knocked the engine 
askew on the stern and killed the motor. 


Permanent Le aks 


The water was swishing about my 
ankles even as I started to swing the 
wallowing tandem into a_ smoother 
channel with the oars, and before it was 
finally caught by an eddy and carried up 
to the bank the red flood was coming over 
in bucketfuls at every lunge. Facing the 
whole congregation as I rowed, I was able 
to observe the full effects of our little di- 
version; and that (as I have thought of it 
since) was the cream of the performance. 
Fresh from their jolting wagon-ride over 
the mountains, our guests were finding 
even the worst of river travel surprisingly 
soft and easy going. Taking the bumping 
and splashing as a matter of course, all of 
them had gone right on with whatever 
they had been doing. I remember partic- 
ularly Birdseye with his folded map, Cald- 
well munching raisins and Mr. Davis and 
Dr. Widtsoe in animated conversation. 
The only perturbed countenance was at 
the farther end of the long row. It be- 
longed to that arch jester, Tom Wimmer. 
He afterward said the same thing about 
my countenance. 

Most of the noon-hour halt was spent 
drying out baggage and trying to patch 
the torn bottoms of the boats. Neither 
operation was wholly successful. They 
were still swabbing Colorado river silt 
out of bed-rolls at the end of two or three 
days, while the leaking bottoms demanded 
the services of hands with baling cans all 
the rest of the voyage. Fortunately no 
one ever suspected what, or rather who, 
was at the bottom of the trouble. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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There's a saying that 
**you can take a horse 
to water but you can't 


make him drink,” 


proceeds to scatter that 


so | 


saying four ways 
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I drags the fuzzy" into 
the pool, and when I sees 
that he is still on strike I 

flips my rope over his rump 


and “goes the other way” 


Bronco Twisters 


The Rock-Bottom Truth About the Daily Work of the 
Western Horse Breaker 


GETS 
and has a way down deep hunch 
that all wouldn’t go well that 
day, and many things would 
happen against my wishes before 
the sun went over the ridge in the 


up one perticular morning 


I 


west. If there’d been a calender 

anywheres around maybe I’d have found 
the day was friday the thirteenth, but | 
didn’t even know for shure what month it 
was let alone what date. I starts a fire, 
puts on the coffee and ambles out toward 
the corral to water my broncs; two of ’em 
had broke loose and was dragging an 
unraveled piece of rope around the muddy 
corral. As luck would have it, I misses 
two throws out of three trying to catch 
"em. My rope is stiff as a cable and 
every time I| throws it, it bounces back all 
mud. I finally snares ’em and ties ’em 
up again, waters the rest and paces back 
to see what the coffee pot is saying. 

The sour dough’d been neglected and 
my flapjacks was kind of tough, the 
coffee’d boiled over and scattered grounds 
all over the stove and I discovers that I’m 
getting short on shugar, town is two days 
ride one way and I’m not expecting the 
boss by here for a couple of weeks. So 
far so good and when I put my chaps on | 
sees the pack rats had chewed off the 
strings at the belt. 

There’s some ice by the corral gate and 
when I happen to fall (first time in a 
coon’s age) Pm greeted by snorts from 
broncs what’s pulling back and pawing 


By Will James 


Author of : Keno the Cow Horse, etc. 


Illustrations from Drawings by the Author 


at the air. Eight of the sons-of-guns are 
waiting for me to take the rough edge off 
’em, all aquivering and standing on their 


“hello 


toes. I grins a bit and _ hollers, 
boys.” More snorts is all the answer I 
gets. I coaxes out my first horse and the 


day’s work begins. Him like the rest of 
the ponies I had rode a couple of times 
before and when he quits “fooling 
around” on the first “topping” I opens the 
corral gate, straddles him again and out 
we go like we was never coming back. I 
keeps him from jumping into a washout 
and turns him by tickling him in the neck 
with my spur. 

Back in the corral again I gets off 
and on a few times kinda easy like, 
and when I go to pull off my saddle I 
finds that doggone tackaberry buckle has 
severed partnership with the cinch, and 
that bronc knows it soon as it happens, 
which saves me the trouble of taking the 
saddle off. But I don’t like it. It spoils 
a colt and besides it’s hard on saddle 
leather too. I figgers myself lucky it 
didn’t happen while I was out of the 
corral or there’d been another gone to 
the wild bunch, and I’d been minus a 
hackamore and “McCarty” (lead rope). 


The next victim turns out not so 

bad and not so good, only that I 
couldn’t get my saddle cinched up in 
time and he kicks it right into my 
lap. I rides three more with the 
same kind of luck that don’t happen 
only on “off days”. It’s not such 
bad luck but when it keeps on accumu- 
lating and happening it’s liable to aggra- 
vate a heap, and when I starts back to 


. cook me a bait at noon I’m limping some 


but I tries to grin, and I does. 

I got around on the outside of a lot of 
good old beef, baked spuds, and “hucky- 
dummy” and stretching out on the bunk 
enjoys a couple of smokes. All looks 
somewhat bright again when I steps out 
for the three broncs I still had to take the 
kinks out of before the day is over. 

One of ’em is down and another is 
kicking the daylight out of him, and by 
manouvering around “all the hoofs I 
gradually get to where I can unloosen the 
fallen bronc. When he’s up and shaking 
himself, I takes the kicker out figgering to 
“work” on him for hitting the other feller 
when he’s down that way, but I finds him 
so good and docile that I aint got the 
heart. I’m just aching for him to make 
a false move so I'll have reason to even 
scores, but he’s nice as can be. The next 
one, a big sorrel, shure makes up for it 
tho. He starts from the time I eases up 
to him. He’s got one free foot and when 
I go to walk around behind to get him 
used to me wherever I may be, he lets 
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drive with that free foot. I 
don’t have time to jump, but a 
glance at his eye just before he 
lets drive tells me it’s my move; 
all I have time to do is lean 
ahead. He grazes my chap 
buckle and connects with a 
corral pole. 

I saddles him like nothing 
happened. He squirms around 
some, but he’s saving most of 
his wind for the time when the 
hobbles are off. 

mounts him a few times 
when the hobbles are still on, 
then I takes ’em off and climbs 
up easy. He’s standing still 
as a dead juniper and I can tell 
something is on his mind which 
he figgers on trying poco tiempo. 
All he’s looking for is a little 
scare of some kind, an excuse to 
start trouble and I gives it to 
him on the rump with my taps. 

Most any bronc would of left the 
earth so quick he’d have to come back 
for his hide, but this one aint buffaloed 
none and before I know it he’s coming 
straight over backwards, does it so quick 
that I’ve only got time to put my 
hand between his ears and push myself 
away. But I’m too close to the corral 
which leaves me hanging there for a spell 
while the bronc goes the rest of the way 
and gets wedged in between two big 
boulders and can’t get up. Thinking of 
my new hundred and fifty dollar saddle 
that’s getting all tore up on them sharp 
rocks, I pulls his head to one side and 
finally he gets a footing and up he comes 
for more. 


Raring to Go 


Them big hunks of leather took out 
of my hand-carved saddle shure made me 
lose my grin that time. Leaving the 
bronc standing where he was, I goes after 
my old saddle what I’d put away and was 
keeping till I had a chance to sell it, but 
I changes my mind, figgering it was a 
pretty good old hull after all. I’d forgot 
about my sore ankle and hits back to the 
corral with the old reliable under 
my arm making double time. 
I’m not grinning when I throw 
my cotton rope ’round that 
bronc’s front feet and I’m not 
saying much when I cinches up 
the old “kak” in place well up 
on the withers. And when | 
straddles him and pulls the 
cotton hobble loose, I’m a rar- 
ing to go. 

So is the bronc and we went 
from there shure ’nuff. Up he 
comes and I meets him between 
the ears with the slug end of 
the quirt. 

He goes down and when he 
comes to again I’m _ setting 
there, one leg cocked over the 
saddle horn rolling a smoke. It 
takes him a few minutes to 
realize what’s happened and I 
helps him along with both gut 
hooks in his neck which makes 
him get on footing again. The 
gate is open and out we go, 
kinda weak at first but doing 
better every jump. In an hour 
or so we come back on a little 
jog trot, loose rein and all the 
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“Injun broke” 


stiffness out of that pony’s neck but 
he’s not broken hearted, not by a long 
shot, just kinda wondering if he hadn’t 
better be good, and he never falls back 
no more. But I never forgot about that 
saddle getting scratched up that way. 
So before it gets entirely ruined I gives it 
to a friend of mine what was a girl and 
could ride well. It was no saddle for me 
anyhow, too doggone pretty. (After- 
wards I marries the girl to get the saddle 
back.) 

The last bronc is drug out with the 
help of my snubbing horse, he had a 
“bulling” streak on and didn’t want to 
remember anything I’d teached him 
about following a rope, wouldn’t lead at 
all and was acting mean. I saddles him 
without a fuss and went at him kinda 
rough, puts him under my thumb and 
screws the rigging down. He spraddles 
out and near lays down and I says to him 
“Old boy, you’d better snap out of it if 
you don’t want to get hurt.” He acts 
stiff-necked and wont work. Pulling him 
don’t do no good and I see the pony’s on 
strike, hadn’t et hardly any of the good 
hay I’d put in front of him and the last 


He's got one free foot and when I go to 
walk around behind to get him used to 


me wherever I may be he lets 
drive with that free foot 


two days I’d took him to water, 
he’d stargaze off at nothing and 
wouldn’t drink. 

The way things had been 
turning out all day I felt just 
right to handle that boy and 
take the sulking out of him for 
fair. There’s a saying that “you 
can take a horse to water - 
you can’t make him drink,” 

I proceeds to knock that saying 
and scatter it four ways. The 
creek is dammed up a ways 
above the corral and on my 
snubbing horse I drags that 
“fuzzy” to it and into the mid- 
dle of the water. There I waits 
a while and when I see that 
he’s still on strike I flips my 
rope over his rump and “goes 
the other way.” I hits the end 
of that rope and it lifts that 
bronc five feet in the air. There’s 
a big splash, the air is full of fly- 
ing hoofs and the dam overflows. W hen I 
gives my rope a little slack, up comes the 
bronc fighting for air and lookinglike a 
drownded rat. I gives him another chance 
to drink, but nothing doing so “‘yander”’ I 
goes once more, and when I lets him up 
this time he’s a better horse; he don’t need 
no mote water but he takes a sip anyhow, 
just to satisfy me, I guess. 


The Water Cure 


If there’d been one of them ginks what 
calls himself humane present and not 
understanding what I was trying to do, 
most likely I’d have been took in and 
lectured at. But that ornery bronc 
would of near killed hisself going without 
water and feed, and when he come out 
of it he’d have been a spoilt horse. Besides 
I didn’t hurt him none, just gave him a 
bath and held him under fora spell. The 
next day he was the most pleasant little 
horse you ever saw. He had his little 
buck over with and then lined out pretty. 

I waters the rest without much trouble, 
had the hay fork struck out of my hand 
while feeding ’em hay and the day’s work 
After supper I jams the stove 


was over. 
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full of pinon, stretches out on the bunk 
with the lamp close by and feeling real com- 
fortable, I proceeds to open a book that 
had been eaten only a little by the rats. 

It was about injuns and cow punchers 
and it shure tickled me, ’cause I liked to 
read stories of anything I knew about. 
I’m getting real interested when I comes 
to where that wild horse Silvermane gets 
caught in a trap, then of a sudden I loses 
my breath. It says in the book that “No 
white man can break a wild mustang to 
the best advantage on account of bad 
temper and lack of patience.” All I gets 
from it, is that a injun is the only hombre 
what can. I swallows hard a few times 
and lets it sink in. 

I know I’d been kinda firm on them 
broncs of mine, but you have to be or you 
don’t find no room inside the same corral 
with ’em. I didn’t do no abusing, just 
got kinda peeved when the sorrel skinned 
up my new saddle, and who wouldn’t? 


According to the Book 


I figgers the gent what wrote that book 
don’t know the first thing about breaking 
wild horses. If he did, he was shure hiding 
it, and the way that injun pet of his goes 
to handling that Silvermane horse proves 
it. In the book it says as to how Silver- 
mane was kept going around and around 
in the corral, how the roan horse with the 
injun riding him kept agetting closer and 
closer. (It must of been pretty to watch 
*cause I never seen a merry-go-around 
that way before.) Anyhow the injun 
finally throws the halter, and being that 
halter was trained it goes over the horse’s 
nose and all the injun has to do is snap it. 
Easy, aint it? Well, I’d like to see it 
done because I’ve crowded many a 
mustang and once got kicked plumb off 
my horse for getting within a few yards of 
one. Them wild horses shure do kick 
from all points, and if you don’t believe 
it just try to ride up to one of them mus- 
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tangs like that injun did, and if your 
eye-teeth are still in your mouth when you 
quit you’ve done created a new miracle. 

It goes on and tells how the injun takes 
him out, hanging on to the halter rope. 
(I figger Silvermane must of needed 
exercise ’cause I don’t see what good it’d 
do.) The injun is riding the roan bare- 
back exepting for a blanket, but he’s 
going to see that wild Silvermane aint 
going to get away from him, so he just 
takes the halter rope and fastens it to his 
wrist with half hitches. And as it says in 
the book “pulling the roan faster than 
he’d ever gone in his life, but the dark 
injun kept his graceful seat.” Now I’m 
asking anyone what knows wild horse 
flesh, how much would there be left of 
that poor injun when the corral gate was 
opened, the injun fastened to the wild 
horse that way? 

There’s a horn on our saddle. That 
horn is nothing short of a snubbing post 
for a rope. If at the other end of that 
rope is something you can’t handle, take 
a few turns around that horn, then you’ve 
got your horse’s weight, your outfit’s and 
your own against whatever you’ve put 
your loop or halter on to. Nothing short 
of a good gentle horse is ever led without 
the aid of that horn. When that Silver- 
mane horse found he was out of the pen, 
he’d made a lunge for freedom and took 
the injun off his horse like a feather. See- 
ing the injun was fastened that way and 
coming along, he’d let drive with a kick 
and separated his arm from his body. 

As for them injuns being better horse 
breakers than white men, [’Il leave it to 
any real cowpuncher and bronc peeler 
wether an injun can break a horse or not. 
I mean teach the horse anything and 
that’s what breaking means. I’ve rode for 
most of the biggest cow and horse outfits 
in the U. S. but I’ve still got to see an 
outfit hiring an injun to break horses. I 
know some good riders amongst the injuns, 





Before I knew it he is coming straight over backwards. I've only got time 
to put my hand between his ears and push myself away 
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but that’s one out of a thousand and that 
one would most likely be raised amongst 
white punchers. In rodeos and bucking 
contests among all the contestants entered 
to ride buckers you maybe would see one 
injun. He'll put up a good ride, but 
there’s lots of good riders what can’t 
teach a horse anything. No cowpuncher 
wants to ride an injun-broke horse. It’s 
not that the horse is mean, but the poor 
broken hearted pony don’t know nothing. 
I’ve seen and knows the injun in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Montana and most of ’em are scared 
stiff of a mean horse; they either won’t 
handle him at all or else tie him up to a 
corral post and starve him till he’s good. 
That’s what us punchers call “feeding ’em 
post hay.” I’ve seen ’em take little 
two-year-old ponies what ought to be 
still with their mammies and ride ’em 
till the poor little horses didn’t know or 
care whether they was standing up or 
laying down. I figgers any ribbon counter 
clerk can break a horse that way. 


Making a Real Horse 


Once in a while you can get an injun- 
broke horse what aint altogether killed 
off in spirit, but it’ll take that horse a 
few years to come out of it. The jughead 
is about the only horse what might come 
thru the breaking spell, eat “post hay” 
and stand on picket ropes without his 
spirit getting jarred any, but the jughead 
aint got no spirit and as a rule is a tough 
horse because he saves himself and won’t 
take a step unless he has to. 

It’s also said in the book that Silver- 
mane was “broken in spirit” and was 
still a good horse, but I’m here to say 
that if you break a horse in spirit, you’re 
afoot, you aint got no horse. Is that 
plain? When a white man breaks a 
horse he only rides him on short rides. If 
the pony gets tired he’s turned loose and 
another bronc takes his place. That way 
a colt’s spirit is kept and he learns that 
man, even tho he’s got the best of him, is 
a friend; he’s full hearted to his work and 
will make a real horse. 

Any bronco buster can gentle a wild 
horse in a day, but he won’t because the 
next day that horse is no good nor ever 
after that. With a real spirited, out-of- 
the-ordinery horse like Silvermane is 
supposed to be, it would take a month to 
gentle him and six months before that 
greenhorn what’s supposed to’ve rode him 
could handle him. Even then a false 
move at the wrong time would be bound 
to come from the tenderfoot and the horse 
would take it up with the result that the 
boy would have to hoof it back to the 
ranch. Then the horse would have to 
pretty near be broke over again, being 
he’d discovered he could get the best of 
the human that way, and it’d shure take 
a lot of work from a mighty good hand to 
show him different. 


This article by Will James will be followed 
by several others dealing with other phases 
of horsebreaking on the Western ranges. 
Will James came to SUNSET fresh from the 
sagebrush and his earliest work, produced 
before he had any art instruction whatso- 
ever; appeared in these pages. SUNSET 
enabled him to acquire the technique of his 
craft, and his genius has since brought him 
international recognition. The second 
article, profusely illustrated, will appear in 
the October issue.—The Editors. 
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George Takes 


a Vacation 


- EORGE,” said Ellen 
Morgan to her husband 
one evening, “why 
don’t you take a vaca- 

tion? You need one. You're 
run-down and nervous, and 
you need a complete rest. Do you 
realize that you have never taken a real 
vacation in almost fifteen years?” 

She regarded him, anxiety narrowing 
her eyes. He didn’t look very well, she 
reflected uneasily. The fifteen years of 
his unremitting labor had brought him 
material* success, but also they had 
exacted certain inevitable tolls. Whereas 
his stalwart development in youth had 
seemed to foretell a decided portliness in 
middle-age, he was, at five and forty, a 
tall thin man, angular of elbow and knee 
and slightly stooped of shoulder. Of 
recent years he was given to worrying over 
the most inconsequential matters; and as 
if to indicate this folly, his sparse black 
hair was flecking itself with gray. 

This was not the first time she had sug- 
gested to him that he take a vacation, but 
hitherto he had always vetoed it immedi- 
ately. 
not dismiss the matter with the usual 
statement that it was impossible; that the 
Morgan Dry Goods Company needed him 
at the helm every day. Instead, he 
replied slowly, 

“TI was thinking of that myself. I do 
feel sort of run-down. I believe I'll 
chuck everything and go away for a few 
weeks.” 

The matter was settled out of hand, but 
the decision as to where he should go was 
not so simple. After many suggestions 
and as many rejections, he was seized by 
sudden inspiration. 


“T’ve got it!’ he cried. “Do you 


remember my old friend Harry Podkins?” 


Now, to her great surprise, he did. 


By Raymond Leslie Goldman 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


Ellen remembered him. She had never 
seen him but she had often heard her 
husband speak of him. He had been 
George’s roommate at the University. 

“Last I heard of him,” went on George, 
“the was editing a paper in Royce, New 
York. I'll write and ask him how he 
would like to have me pay him a visit. 
It ought to be quiet in a town like Royce, 
and maybe there'll be some fishing and 
golf round there.” 

“And you could stop off a few days in 
New York,” put in Ellen. “You've 
never been there.” 

“That’s right!” he agreed. ‘‘You’ve 
never been east either, Ellen,’”’ he added 
after a'pause. “Why don’t you come 
with me?” 

She shook her head firmly. 

“Absolutely not, George. This must 
be a real vacation to you. For two or 
three weeks you must completely forget 
business and family. You’ve had too 
much business and family for the last 
fifteen years. That’s what’s the matter 
with you.” 

He wrote the letter that evening; and 
within the week he had his answer. 
Harry Podkins was still in Royce—the 
owner of The Banner now—and he would 
be mighty happy to see his old pal again. 
Royce was just the place to forget the 
cares of daily strife; and although there 
wasn’t much fishing, there were a country 
club with a golf course and miles of good 
roads for motoring. Of course, Podkins 
had a car. 

Several days later, George was ready to 









*Would—would you mind 
describing the house to me?™ 
he asked. “Did it havea 

green roof? And a red 


brick chimney? 


throw off the dragging shackles 
of business and to draw the 
care-free breaths of the utter 


vacationist. Hv said good-by 
to his family. 
‘Now remember,” ~ was 


Ellen’s parting injunction, “don’t worry 
about anything. Just have a good time 
and forget you have a business. As for 
us, we'll take good care of ourselves, and 
I’ll write you every day to tell you how 
we are.” 

“T’ll bring you all something nice,” 
promised George. 

“Bring me a feather fan,” suggested 
fourteen-year-old Mildred. “Blue.” 

“TI wanna boat,” said little Walter. ‘“‘A 
sail-boat.” 

“Bring me a bunch o’ picture cards 
from Noo Yark,” requested ten-year-old 
George, Junior. “Bring me fifty of ’em, 
Dad. Then I'll have three hundred.” 

So George kissed his eager brood a few 
more times, and half joyously, half reluc- 
tantly climbed into his waiting car to be 
whirled to the station. 


I! takes practise to become a perfect 
vacationist. Your tired business man, 
seeking a holiday, discovers to his surprise 
that a state of complete abandon is not to 
be educed without considerable effort. 
George found himself pursued by thoughts 
of home and business—a Nemesis that 
was not easily shaken off. A depressing 
conversation with a pessimistic fellow- 
traveler in the smoking-room gave him a 
qualm for having deserted his business at 
so critical a period. He downed it; not 
by convincing himself that his affairs 
would progress satisfactorily, but by 
telling himself that they could go to the 
devil. Acheerful letter from Ellen, coming 
to him in New York, was a blessed relief: * - 








28 George Takes a Vacation: 


He did not remain in New 
York City as long as he had 
intended, because several buy- 
ers from the Morgan Dry Goods 
Company were in town, and he 
found himself on the verge of 
sharing their merchandising 
worries. After twenty-four 
hours, he escaped by taking a 
train to Royce. 

Harry Podkins was as glad 
to see him as his letter had 
promised. He met George at 
the station; and the reunion of 
the two old friends was en- 
thusiastic. 

“You wouldn’t have known 
me any more, would you?” 
cried Harry, heartily pumping 
George’s hand. “But you, 
George! You haven’t changed 
much at all—excepting that 
you’re a bit thinner than | 
expected to find you.” 

“Well, you haven’t changed 
so much,” George replied. 
“*You’ve taken ona few pounds 
and lost a few hairs; but other- 
wise you are the same old 
Harry.” 

The two men walked to 
where Harry had parked his 
sedan. It was mid-afternoon 
of a clear June day, and Harry 
suggested, 

“Would you like to take a 
little ride before we go home? 
Royce is very attractive this 
time of the year.” 

“Fine!” agreed George. 

“T was certainly glad to get 
your letter,” declared Harry as 
the machine started away. 
“Man, you are a sight for sore 
eyes! I’ve never forgotten the 
good old days at college.” 

As the two friends rode 
through the streets of the town and 
toward the open country beyond, they 
filled in for each other the blank pages 
of twenty years of their lives. Harry 
Podkins had never married. He was 
owner and editor of The Royce Banner 
and had served two terms in the State 
Legislature. 

“This is my first real vacation in fifteen 
years,” declared George. “I wanted to 
bring my wife along, but she insisted that 
I go alone and completely forget every- 
thing for a few weeks. She goes away 
with the children every summer, but 
somehow I could never manage to leave 
the store. You know how it is.” 

He looked out of the window at the 
colorful panorama. They had left the 
town behind and were entering a wooded 
section of countryside locally known as 
The Pines, so-called, perhaps, because of 
a predominance of oak, spruce and cedar. 
Whatever the genus, the trees were gor- 
geous in their summer dress. Harry 
brought the machine to a stop at the road- 
side. 

“Isn’t it beautiful here?” he asked 
enthusiastically. “You Westerners are 
apt to think that one can not live in or 
near Yew York and yet have a knowledge 
of Nature’s beauties. But this—!” 

George made no reply. He was leaning 
forward in his seat, staring past Harry 
and out of the side window. His face was 
clouded, as if with puzzlement, his upper 


lip caught by the nether, deep furrows 
between his thoughtful eyes. Harry 
watched him, wondering at his friend’s 
attitude; and for a while there was silence. 
Then George tore his eyes from the scene 
before him and looked at his companion, 
his face still expressive of puzzlement. 

“Harry,” said he, “have you ever been 
talking to any one, and suddenly realize 
that you have had that same conversation 
before—word for word—with the person 
you're talking with? I can hardly explain 
just what the sensation is, but I’m sure 
that it must be one that comes to every- 
body at some time or other. As I say, while 
you are talking you are suddenly aware 
that you have held that very same conver- 
sation before; and you know just what the 
other person is going to say to you and 
what you are going to reply. Do you 
know what I mean?” 

Harry nodded. “Yes: I believe every- 
one has that experience more or less 
frequently during his life.” 

**And what is the cause of it? Is sucha 
conversation really a repetition or—” 

“Very likely,” replied the other, “‘it is 
caused by the subconscious mind working 

just a bit faster than the conscious mind. 
That is to say, the subconscious mind 
receives the impression first, and then, 
when the conscious mind receives the 
impression an instant later, it seems that 
the impression is a repetition, which, in 
a way, itis. It seems that the recollection 
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There, behind the sagging fence, were unmistakable evidences of the building that used to be 
perplexity in his breast. He would worry as before; but at least 


is of a long time ago, whereas it is actually 
the merest fraction of a second old.” 

“ , > 4 ” 

It’s a damn’ funny thing,” murmured 
George, staring out of the window again: 

Harry smiled. “It is confusing, isn’t 
it? But how did you happen to mention 
it?” 

George again tore his gaze from the 
window and looked at his friend. | So 
serious was he that his demeanor was 
somewhat theatrical. He ratsed a thin 
forefinger and pointed out of the window: 

“Harry,” he exclaimed, “I could almost 
swear before God that at another time | 
sat here beside you looking at that very 
scene, and you said to me just what you 
said to me a moment ago—'Isn’t it 
beautiful here? You Westerners are apt 
to think that one can not live in or near 
New York and yet have a knowledge of 
Nature’s beauties.’ Harry, I tell you it 
happened before. The very words, the 
very scene—No, it seems to me there 
should be a little frame cottage over there 
where that fence is?” 

It was plain that Harry was uncertain 
whether or not George was in earnest. 
George’s expression and attitude were 
serious indeed; but the wildness of his 
words seemed to belie them. 

“You aren’t serious, are you?!” he 
wondered aloud. 

“Of course I’m serious,” George replied 
in a tone that banished all doubt. “When 
I looked out of that window at that scene, 
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but was no more. The discovery filled him with exultation and at the same time anchored his 


George Takes a Vacation: 





he was now certain that he had something to worry about 


and heard you speak those words—why, I 
knew at once that I had seen and heard the 
same thing before.” He looked again 
through the window. ‘The more I look 
at it, the more familiar it seems to me. 
That clump of trees there—that little 
path winding through—that wooden 
fence—but the cottage is gone! There 
ought to be a cottage there.” 

“Oh, go on!” cried Harry. ““That’s 
carrying the thing a bit too far, isn’t it? 
We haven’t seen each other in twenty 
years—and you say you’ve never been in 
Royce in your life, that you’ve never 
even beeneast. So, you see, you couldn’t 
have heard me speak those words be- 
fore, and we couldn’t have been here 
together.” 

“That’s just it!’ George exclaimed. 
“It’s the very impossibility of the thing 
that gets me. My reason tells me that it 
couldn’t be—it can’t be, and yet it 15/” 

“You know,” said Harry, “‘when a man 
gets into the habit of worrying, he wil 
find something to worry about.” He 
started the engine and droveon. “Well,” 
he suggested, “‘suppose we just forget 
about it?” 

“Righto!” George agreed heartily; and 
added with a short laugh, “After all, I’m 
on a vacation, and if | wanted to worry 
about anything I could have stayed at 
home and found plenty—but I'll be 
darned if that didn’t seem deucedly 
familiar!’ 


T? George’s credit be it said that he 
strove as valiantly to put aside all 
thoughts of this new and trifling perplexity 
as he had struggled to cast off the more sig- 
nificant problems of his life. But the mat- 
ter, once come into his mind, was like a 
little vagrant puppy that follows one at the 
encouragement of a kindly word and then 
can not be dissuaded from its fawning pur- 
pose until one throws stones at it. George 
had no stones to throw. He had fallen into 
the habit of thinking about a problem 
until he found its solution; or until 
another and more powerful problem dis- 
placed it. Despite his earnest determi- 
nation to dismiss it irrevocably, that night, 
as he lay in bed and invoked Morpheus 
with all the tricks of the practised suppli- 
ant, he found himself visualizing that 
worrisome bit of woodland against the 
darkness of the room. 

It was very distinct to him—damnably 
distinct. There was the clump of trees 
—a clump of trees arranged in a manner 
which distinguished it from any other 
clump in creation. And the little path 
winding through—a little path that 
wound through that particular clump of 
trees as no other path ever wound. And 
the familiar fence—a waist-high white 
picket fence that was surely unlike a 
million other fences. And the cottage! 
Yes, there was a cottage; the fence 
enclosed it. It was a one-and-a-half 
story structure painted white, with a 
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sloping green-shingled roof and 

«a red-brick chimney to set it 
off. There was a small porch 
in front with two steps leading 
up and on the front windows 
were bright green shutters. 
Oh, it was so distinct—so 
damnably distinct! 

And in addition, there rang 
in George’s ears the words of 
praise which Harry had_be- 
stowed upon the scene—the 
very words! Why, if, that 
afternoon, Harry had stopped 
in the middle of his sentence, 
George could surely have com- 
pleted it, word for word as he 
would have uttered it himself! 
That’s how remarkably familiar 
it was! 

George groaned and turned 
his pillow. He groaned and 
turned his pillow dozens of 
times before he finally fell 


asleep. It was not a_ good 
sleep, it wasn’t sound and 
refreshing. He woke early, 


feeling rather wearied. 

He made no mention of his 
growing perplexity to Harry 
that morning. He knew that 
this was something unconvinc- 
ing to any one but himself, and 
he thought that Harry would 
probably consider him daft. 
He would not have blamed 
Harry for that; in fact there 
was the creeping fear in his 
own heart that he had post- 
poned his vacation too long. 
He recalled a number of cases 
of illusion and other forms of 
mental aberration which were 
induced by years of overwork; 
and he gravely wondered. 

To reassure himself, he de- 
cided to investigate if there 
was ever a cottage standing on that 
woodland site. ‘There were affairs that 
required Harry’s attention in the morn- 
ing, and George took advantage of being 
left to his own devices with Harry’s 
machine at his disposal. 

He was doubly glad to be alone. He 
did not want Harry to know what he was 
doing; and besides, he wanted to make a 
test. He wanted to see if subconscious 
instinct would show him the way to The 
Pines. 

The test failed. He gave instinct all 
the opportunity in the world; but when he 
found that he was merely guessing, and 
was hopelessly lost, he made inquiries and 
learned that he was driving in the opposite 
direction. 

This was a blow to certain vague 
theories which he had called into explan- 
atory service. Evidently reincarnation 
had nothing to do with it, nor prenatal 
memory—if there was such a thing—nor 
anything of the sort. He was very 
depressed as he turned about and drove 
along the straight road to The Pines. 

But when he reached his destination 
he took heart. He took heart; but his 
cares did not lessen, for there, behind 
the sagging picket fence, were unmis- 
takable evidences of a building that used 
to be but was no more—a cemented exca- 
vation overgrown with moss. 

The discovery filled him with exulta- 
tion and at the same time anchored his 
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perplexity-in his breast. He would worry 
as before; but at least he was now certain 
that he had something to worry about. 
In his heart he defied Harry to keep him 
from worrying; he defied the world to keep 
him from worrying. He even defied him- 
self to put the matter out of mind without 
finding a solution. 

“T knew it!’ he said between his teeth 
as he climbed back into the machine and 
began the homeward ride. “I knew it was 
familiar!” 

After the first shock of his discovery 
had dissolved itself in fresh deliberation, 
he was again assailed by doubts. It was 
established that there had been a building 
of some kind standing on the site; but 
how was he to 


know if that build- 


George Takes a Vacation: 





discovered some one who remembered 
the house which had stood in The Pines: 
but there was another way. The old 
man had told him that the house had 
burned down about a year before he came 
—about nine years ago. Perhaps, if he 
could get to look over the records of the 
fire department for the year 1914, he 
could find out the name of the owner or 
inhabitants of the house at that time. 

He drove to the City Hall. A clerk, 
encouraged by a yellow-backed bill, made 
the records available to him; and after an 
hour of careful search he found what he 
was after. The name of the owner was 
Amos Price. 

“Well,” he muttered as he emerged 
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Two Amos Prices were listed. The tele- 
phone directory showed that but one of 
them had a telephone. He had himself 
connected with this one. 

“Hello,” said he, “are you the Amos 
Price:who used to live in The Pines about 
ten agg ago?” 

“No,” said Amos Price with a laugh, 
“I lived in Hongkong ten years ago,” 
and hung up. 

George copied the address of the other 
Amos Price, and, inducing a small boy to 
accompany him as guide, set out on his 
odious quest. The way led to a shabby 
quarter of the town, to the top floor of a 
three-story flat. There he uncomfortably 
interrogated the wife of Amos Price. 

“My husband 
aint the Amos 








ing had been the 
cottage of his 
visualization? He 
realized that he 
must _ ascertain 
this, one way or 
another, before he 
could hope to have 
any peace of mind. 
He concluded that 
it should not be 
dificult to deter- 
mine this. Surely, 
almost any old 
resident of Royce 
would give him 
the needed infor- 


mation. 
He stopped at 
the first house 


which he passed 
along the road and 
addressed an old 
man who sat sun- 
ning himself on the 
front steps. 

“I beg pardon,” 
greeted George, 
“but I wonder if 
you could help me 
out with a little 
information? Have 
you lived here 
long?” 

The old man 
eyed George half- 
suspiciously. 

“Lived here a 








little over eight 
years,” he replied. 
“Why?” 


The Fortune 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


Now what about a dark man, with fingers long and slim? 
Now what about a dark man, with narrow lips and grim? 
Gallant in his uniform, tallest of the Guards, 
Gypsy, my gypsy, now. what say the cards? 


Child, beware the dark man—you would not find him true! 
Child, beware the dark man—God made him not for you. 
Forget the singing bugles and let the Guardsmen go; 

O child, beware the dark man—the cards say so! 


Then what about a fair man, with eyes of bonny blue ? 
Now what about a fair man, and shall I find him true? 
Cut the cards and count the cards, and read them one and all, 
Gypsy, O gypsy, and say what may befall! 


Child, beware the fair man, bonny though he be! 

Child, beware the fair man! Trust the changing sea, 
Trust the sliding quicksands, trust the melting snow, 
But do not trust the fair man—the cards say so! 


But gypsy, my gypsy, if I must go alone, 
I would not follow a golden track to find a golden throne! 
Gypsy, O gypsy, O swarthy wizard wife, 
Take the cruel cards away, and let me live my life! 


Price you want,” 
said the woman, 
“cause we aint 
never lived out 
there in The Pines. 
I think I know 
who you’re after, 
though, he’s dead; 
but his daughter 
lives here in Royce, 
if I aint mistook. 
Her name’s Mrs. 
Willis—Mrs. John 
Willis.” 

Within ten min- 
utes, George was 
back in the drug 
store with the city 
directory before 
him. He _ found 
out the address of 
Mrs. John Willis, 
and then let his 
young guide direct 
him there. As he 
mounted the steps 
to the Willis cot- 
tage and rang the 
bell, his heart ham- 
mered violently. 
He knew that he 
was on the brink 
of discovery. His 
was the half-dread- 
ing, half-eager, ex- 
pectation of the 
man who has un- 
dergone a_ thor- 
ough physical ex- 
amination and 
the 








then awaits 








George, who 
could composedly 
address the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, was ill at ease as he spoke to this 
old man. He suddenly felt foolish. 

“Well,” he began hesitatingly, “‘I won- 
der if you remember a house that used to 
stand about a mile back along this road? 
It isn’t there now; only the foundation 
remains, but—but I wondered—” 

“You mean back there in The Pines?” 
put in the old man, and George nodded 
eagerly. “Well, that there place aint 
been there since I been livin’ here. Burnt 
down the year b’fore I come, I b’lieve.” 

“Thank you,” said George. “I thought 
—thank you,” he said again, and hastily 
retreated, the old man staring after him, 
still suspiciously. 

George had found the interview highly 
distasteful. He decided that he could 


not repeatedly undergo the ordeal until he 


again to the street, “I’ve found the 
owner’sname. Now I'll have to find this 
Amos Price.” 

He was not having a good time. There 
had never been a period in all those fifteen 
years of hard work, from which he had 
sought to escape by coming to Royce, 
when he had performed a more distasteful 
task, a more nerve-twanging labor. He 
smoked one cigar after another, although 
he had determined to cut down to two or 
three a day while on his vacation. 

Vacation! The very thought of the 
word filled him with bitterness. What 
sort of a vacation was this? Why, if he 
didn’t solve the problem of that scene’s 
familiarity, he would become a nervous 
wreck. 

He went to a near-by drug store and 
consulted the pages of the city directory. 


verdict. 

The door open- 
ed. Mrs. Willis, a small, plump woman, 
stood on the threshold. 

“T beg pardon,” said George, “but are 
you the daughter of Amos Price?” 

“Yes,” she replied; and waited. 

“Did you ever live in a house in The 
Pines—a house that burned down about 
nine years ago?” . 

“Yes,” she replied; and waited. 

George dropped his cigar. He started 
to pick it up, then straightened, and 
swept it from the porch with his shoe. 

“Excuse me,” said George, regarding 
the scattered ashes. 

“That’s all right,” she replied; and 
waked. 

The trouble was that George had neg- 
lected to prepare some sort of story that 
might have explained his questioning. He 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MIRRORS OF HOLLYWOOD 


No. 3. Film Children 


What Chance Has a Two- Year-Old Child Whose Work 
“In the Pictures” Must Support an Entire Family? 


OU can always see them in the 
casting office of any Hollywood 
studio—strange little children 
with wistful old faces. They are 
dressed in lace, feathers and velvet panta- 
loons, and they are pushed forward by a 
parental hand eager to seize their earnings. 

Film babies they call them—they are 
children who have known no childhood. 

On the screen you see them playing in 
happy homes, bringing estranged parents 
back from the brink of divorce to the 
garden of reconciliation, or being rescued 
from abuse and starvation by stalwart 
hero or lovely heroine. They have an 
irresistible appeal—and the film producer 
knows it. Because they are such natural 
actors you can not be blamed for accept- 
ing their reel life as their real life. You 
never realize that the only playing they 
do is for your amuse- 
ment, on a drafty stage, 
timed to a_ director’s 
shouts, with blinding 
lights leveled at them. 
The “audience appeal” 
of a child has saved 
many a motion picture 
from premature death. 
But who saves the child 
actor from premature old 
age? 

There are far too many 
kolinsky capes and lim- 
ousines on parade in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood 
that have been bought 
at the cost of a normal 
childhood. 

The situation is not, 
however, as fraught with 
melodrama as many re- 
formers would have you 
believe. The directors 
do not beat children to 
make them act. The 
children do suffer, but 
abuse is rarely their 
portion. A mother will 
think long before she 
causes tears to flow and 
little Eva’s eyes to be- 
come so swollen that she won’t photograph 
well. Even the most impatient and ignor- 
ant of fathers will vent his spleen verbally 
rather than clip young Harold one over the 
ear, lest Harold be ruined facially and pho- 
tographically. The child actor probably 
receives less corporal punishment than 
the average youngster. 

Something intangible, something hide- 
ous always happens, however, when the 
normal order of life is reversed. Is there 
anything more abnormal than a situation 
that makes it possible for a child of three 
—or less—to support a family of adults? 
The little victim does not suffer con- 
sciously. If he begins his film career 


By Close-Up 


early enough he doesn’t even miss his lost 
childhood—until he is no longer a child. 
His life seems normal to him. He has 
known no other. He is well fed, garishly 
garbed. He is never allowed to hurt 
himself. People fuss over him, laugh at 
his precocity, spoil him outrageously. He 
looks with scorn on the children of his 
neighborhood who are not “in the pic- 
tures.” 

It is difficult to feel sorry for screen 
children when one has lived among them. 
Their hair is carefully curled, their 
clothing the object of excessive parental 
care. Their eyes are brazen, their voices 
shrill and incessantly in action. The 





Most of the teaching is crammed into spare moments between scenes 
while carpenters are hammering and the director 


calls through his megaphone 


child is coached to be the center of attrac- 
tion in any group. ‘The parents want the 
little one to display its repertoire of tricks 
and recite its pieces on the slightest 
provocation. It becomes a pert little 
parrot, aping the actions and words of 
adults, often with nauseating effect on the 
listener. 

The ordinary child knows father and 
mother only as towers of strength and 
protection. To the film child father and 
mother usually are those two noisy indi- 
viduals fighting every evening at the 
studio cashier’s window over the pay- 
check he has earned that day by working 
through the hours meant for his playtime, 


school-time and sleep-time. Nor is the 

conflict discontinued at home. Life for 

the movie child is a dollar-grubbing 
business from earliest babyhood. 

This is the situation of the majority 
of film children of whom there are 
hundreds. The average child “in the pic- 
tures” may do small parts for five dollars 
a day, or be engaged for several weeks at 
a salary ranging from forty dollars a 
week to a hundred and fifty or more. 

“Ah,” you say, “that money will pro- 
vide an education for the child later on.” 

Will it? There is no law that restrains 
a parent from using the child’s money, 
unless that money has come through 
inheritance. Therefore the child’s future 
financial status depends on the character 
of the parents. What do you think of 
parents who sit back and let a two-year- 
old child support them? 
Will they have anything 
left for the child’s edu- 
cation when it ceases to 
be the breadwinner of 
the family? 

The great god Bunk is 
the Hollywood idol. The 
more wealth and success 
one seems to have, the 
more the heads of the 
film industry are willing 
to pay. So the film baby 
who drives up to the 
studio in his own car, 
whose parents seem not 
too eager, is the one who 
gets the fat contract. 
The salary the child gets 
is used for more exter- 
nals to impress the next 
film magnate that the 
next contract may bring 
even more money. When 
the child’s career ends, 
its earnings have usually 
been dissipated in auto- 
mobiles and clothes for 
the family. 

Furthermore, studio 
life does not develop a 
desire for education. To 
be sure, the law demands that teachers be 
provided for film children. But most of 
the teaching is crammed into spare 
moments between scenes while carpenters 
are hammering and studio workers 
scramble about in answer to the piping of 
the foreman’s whistle and director’s mega- 
phone. Then, too, a child is only valu- 
able to the films for a limited number of 
years. As soon as he approaches the 
gawky, self-conscious age there is prac- 
tically no call for him. Younger and 
“cuter” children take his place. So he 
must get in all the work possible during 
his few fruitful years. That leaves little 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Can the American Woman Love? 


She Does Not Appreciate the Sat 
World ’s Best H usband as 
the Austrahan Girl Would 


Sizes Us Up 








are two great basic needs common 

to the whole human race: hunger 

and love. The search for food 
and the search for love occupy the swarm- 
ing millions of earth, irrespective of creed, 
class or color. The primal instinct to 
replenish life and the primal instinct to 
reproduce life, these bind us irrevocably 
one to another. 

But it is our varied methods of carrying 
on the search, the endless ramifications 
of the process, that make life so diversified 
and so delightful; that constitute hjstory. 

Hence my little tale of domestic life and 
matrimonial problems, my interwoven 
themes: hunger and love. How do we 
satisfy our basic needs? In Australia, 
gradually dimming in the background? 
In America, vivid and dynamic present? 

Thus I mused, as I sat in my hotel room 
in Los Angeles and watched a Filipino 
gentleman of high degree make my bed 
with meticulous care. If I, tiny human 
atom, had not been urged on by one or 
other of these basic needs, I would per- 
haps never have been sitting here, perched 
on this pinnacle of modern comfort—hot 
water to the right, telephone to the left, 
steam heat behind me, and before me, 
climax of all and symbol of what America 
really stands for, this dark-skinned but 
truly cultivated servitor, a student (in the 
best sense of the word), at one of the best 
American universities. He was smoothing 
my worn old Australian travelling rug 
into a geometric pattern on my bed, and 
relating with subtle laughter how the 
United States had “‘rescued”’ his islands 
from “barbarism.” 


Less Comfort for More Money 


Could any contrast be more marked 
than this, with the picture in the back- 
ground of my mind, seven thousand miles 
away? One flash of the mind—and I am 
back in an Australian boarding-house. I 
would probably be huddled in my coat in 
a cold bedroom, wondering if I would be 
justified in the reckless extravagance of a 
fire; and, if so, whether the “handy man” 
Was in a gracious enough mood to build 
me one. Alternatively, I-could be sitting 


Pieces tell us that there 


on thorns in the boarding-house “parlor” 
with five or six other blue-nosed victims, 
basking in the effulgence of a small gas 
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fire about the size of a handkerchief, and 
trying not to join in a bitter discussion on 
the meanness of landladies. 

Our Australian boarding-house was like 
Gaul: divided into three parts—the 
hostess and family, subtly antagonistic to 
the boarders; the guests, leagued together 
by common consent against the invisible 
control, and the servants, elegantly 
termed the “Staff”, who made triumphant 
cause against the other two sections. Our 
hostess had just returned from a trip 
through America, with hair more and 
more henna every day and some wonder- 
ful one-piece gowns, these signs of afflu- 
ence adding fuel to our smouldering bit- 
terness. 

‘‘Less comfort for more money” was the 
unspoken slogan of that house. Asa sub- 
stitute for my room telephone here, into 
which I can whisper soft nothings to my 
latest beau, imagine a rattle-pated instru- 
ment in the main hall near the kitchen 
stairs. One is summoned to a call by a 
strident yell from whichever maid hap- 
pens to be on duty. If the telephone is 
not out of order, if there is not too much 
noise in the kitchen and if the operator 
happens to be in a good humor, you have a 
sporting chance of hearing something. 

For my steam heat here—bless its little 
ticking pulse!—substitute the pocket- 
handkerchief referred to. For my run- 
ning hot water—alas! there was no sub- 
stitute. The daily struggle for a bath 
was one of our chief excitements. We 
had three connected houses with one 
bathroom in each; three bathrooms 
between fifty people! By rising at an 
unearthly hour one could generally beat 
the bachelors to it, but before the Kitchen 
Deity had kindled her fires, so one was in 
possession of a cold bath. Another plan 
was to sit on the stairs in a kimono and 
wait for a chance to rush the fortress. 

Last of all—and this is where America 
and Australia are poles asunder, though 
only a Pacific apart—for my Filipino and 
his perfect service, what had we? An 
untidy damsel blowsy of hair and exuber- 
ant of figure, inclined to patronize you in 
your presence and to sneak your face- 
powder in your absence, while she hastily 
“does” your room. Service—the word 
and what it stands for— are alike unknown 
to the Australian worker. Our White 

















Australia is so dazzlingly white that we 
can’t get any work properly done. 

But what of the people who have homes 
and live in them? Are there such in 
these enlightened but degenerate days? 
In Australia—yes; most assuredly. In 
America? Well, let us take a micro- 


scope. 

The Americans’ attitude toward the 
home seems to be exemplified by their 
a de use of the word “homely.” 

“he degeneration of a word is generally a 
pretty good test of diminished value. 
With us, this is one of our most compli- 
mentary adjectives; but I shall not easily 
forget the startled horror on the pretty 
face of a charming American nurse when 
one of our boys in France, a grateful 
patient, told her: “‘Sister, you have such a 
nice, homely face!” 

Still, there are homes here, and people 
do live in them—occasionally. 


Business First 


We Australians have often been criti- 
cized for living so much “on the streets.” 
I have heard the fathers and mothers 
complain bitterly: “The boys nowadays 
seem to come home only to sleep and to 
eat.” Judging by the thronged cafe- 
terias of this land, her boys don’t even do 
the latter. With us, the quest for food 
leads the wanderer home; with you, it 
leads him out into the bright lights. 

I have been solemnly assured that the 
“real, red-blooded American likes to live 
at home.” If true, what mean these 
millions of apparently homeless eaters: 
dowagers, damsels and dudes; families by 
tens and dozens, like the Pied Piper’s rats, 
pouring out of their holes? 

The answer is simple: it means business. 
Put it charitably for Uncle Sam: it is not 
that he loves home less, but that he loves 
business more. ‘This is the answer to so 
many of the whys of so many peculiarly 
American customs. America is more a 
business than a nation. Her education, 
extensive but not intensive, is a business 
education; her virtues, which are many, 
are business virtues; her domestic arrange- 
ments are subservient to business. In the 
paramount interests of business, it is neces- 
sary for many men and women to travel 
many miles, selling many things. For the 
furtherance of this huge sales organization 
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everything must be made easy, efficient, 
expeditious. Its members must be lodged, 
roomed, taxied, bathed, shaved, shined, 
laundered, transported and, above all, fed 
with the least possible interference with 
the Great Ideal. 

But back to our microscope! We have 
yet to discover the homes, the happy 
homes, of the U. S. A. Here they are, 
on the outskirts of the city. The same 
pepper trees shed their untidy berries over 
the same front lawns; the same fowls toy 
with the same rubbish tins on the same 
back lawns. The same happy children 
play in and out. 

But there is something queer about 
these houses: they have forgotten the 
fences! This omission is interesting and 
so typical of American unreserve. Also 
ornamental; for your lawn and your 
neighbors’ lawns toe the line of the pave- 
ment, and add beauty to the street. 
\lso democratic; for your 
neighbor’s walnut tree shoots 
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science are everyday pebbles and play- 
things. 

Then our children are always bumping 
up against authority in some shape or 
form and resenting the bumps with loud 
vociferation. Indeed, all through Amer- 
ican life, in young or old, I notice this 
curious difference in the general attitude 
to things. The American is all afhr- 
mation, agreement, acquiescence. He, as 
it were, says “Yes” to all Life’s questions. 

hose soothing phrases “Aha,” and 
“Ah-h-Iright” are as conversational straws 
showing which way the wind blows. And 
this policy makes for smoothness and 
speed. 

The Australian, on the other hand, is 
by nature, habit and circumstances antag- 
onistic. He is always up against every- 
thing. Whether this is cause or effect I 
know not; whether it has developed in 
us from the uphill nature of our domestic 
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ties of method. . We have much the same 
soil, climate and natural products as 
California; and yet the human element 
here expressing itself in the preparation 
of food has evolved a bewildering variety 
of unknown dishes. 

At home we just eat and have done with 
it. There are sure to be two ingredients 
in every Australian meal, by night or day: 
meat and tea. The meat increases our 
flow of animal spirits, but tends to rheu- 
matism; the tea quenches our perennial 
thirst, but makes us irritable. In winter 
we have roast meat and puddings, in 
summer cold meat and salad; and fill in 
all the gaps with tea, fruit and more tea. 
And, of course, we are gloriously and 
unblushingly “‘wet”—in spite of Pussy- 
foot. 

In America, for a typical meal, you 
seem to collect everything that ever was 
on land or sea, cream them till they all 

taste alike and eat them 
out of little saucers with one 





its fruit on to your front 
porch, and your husband’s 
shirt flaps its wings from the 
clothes-line over their half of 
the sidewalk; and nobody 
minds. 


Wicked Waste 


Let us inspect the garbage 
can, always a leading feature 
of the outside decorations and 
of much scientific interest, for 
what people eliminate from 
their lives is just as significant 
as what they keep. 

One finds here a_large- 
handed elimination of the un- 
wanted, bordering on waste- 
fulness. If an American 
wants anything, he wants it 
right away; and if he doesn’t 
want it, he wants it right away 
cast as rubbish to the void. 
Here are patent cans and 
cartons, expensive cords and 
boxes, even automobile tires, 
good food and clothing that 
bores the housekeeper. I 





tempted to use 
‘messy’. Who’s who? And who’s whose?” 
“Unhampered by ideals she starts out early 
in life to get paired, impaired, un-paired and 
re-paired as many times as possible. 
is never too young—nor too old—in the States 
for a fresh matrimonial adventure.” 
“She can tangle up the lives of more men in 
a given time with less opprobrium attaching to 
her than any other woman in the world. If 
she ties herself in a knot and shoots her way 
out, public opinion still regards her tolerantly.” 
These are quotations from this article on 
American homes and women by the Australian 
writer, Lilian Barrett. Is she right? Are Ameri- 
can women really as heartless as she paints 
them? Let's hear from them.—The Editors. 


‘TF asked to sum up in one comprehensive 
word the whole sex situation I should be 
Saxon epithet 


the blunt 


solitary fork. “Fixing” food 
is the absorbing, the vital 
interest of all householders. 
As a national topic it takes 
the place of the weather, fills 
up all gaps in conversation, 
and will get a bunch of un- 
congenial women enthused 
and fused to melting point 
quicker than anything else. 
You can’t enthuse them over 
music but you can almost 
bring tears to their eyes by 
describing a new kind of 
salad—with the inside taken 
out and the outside turned 
in, chopped “‘real fine,” sorted 
into 150 sections, each section 
added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided and put back into 
the original skin. 


One 


Extremes 


I merely mention these 
contrasts to show the simple, 
broad outlines of our Aus- 
tralian domestic life, which 
you would call “crude.” But 








have known a man to throw 
away a perfectly good type- 
writer because it annoyed him! 

This quality, known to the Ancients as 
“wicked waste,” rather intrigues me; it 
bespeaks the habit of plenty, a country 
rich in resource and afraid of nothing. 
It shows a clear-cut judgment of the 
wants of the immediate present and a 
large-minded faith in universal supply for 
the future. Verily, the old world virtue 
of thrift has no place here. 

Other leading decorations of the out- 
side of our bungalow are the children. 
Even these ‘are different. They wear an 
air of completeness and decision not usual 
to the immature of other lands. They 
are delightful, if you get them young 
enough. Away back, before the boys 
have begun to peer about for picayunes or 
the girls to beautify for their beaux, you 
can see the real child spirit combined with 
the joy of a go-getter. Even the babies 


are full of pep; you don’t have to google 
to them or help them down steps. 

Our Australian children are fearless 
enough, wild, unruly little daredevils. 
But they have not the cool-headedness 
which is the birthright of babies born into 
a community where the great forces of 


life, or whether we ourselves have created 
the bumps by being jest nacherally ornery 
—in short, whether we are the hen or the 
egg, I can not tell. But there it is. 

Everything is difficult at home, and we 
are so used to expecting resistance that we 
get our bristles out in advance. 

The workers won’t work; the waiters 
won’t wait; the fires won’t burn; the jelly 
won’t jell; the muffins won’t muff and the 
telephones won’t tell. 

I am quite willing to admit graciously 
these defects in Australia’s economic 
structure, first, because they are true; 
second, because their very existence 
throws into stronger relief the fact that 
comfort does not necessarily mean happi- 
ness. In spite of these discomforts, are 
we downhearted? No-o-0-o-o! We may 
bristle and look for trouble, but we do not 
whine over it. We stub our toes and go 
cheerfully on. And we reap our reward; 
for one of the joys of not having things is 
the joy we get out of them when we do 
have them. As witness the kick we get 
out of America. 

Let us now penetrate to the bungalow 
kitchen. Here again exist endless varie- 


I take my hat off—no; I take 
my fork up—to American 
salads. The process of making them is as 
exciting as the result is delicious! I sup- 
pose it is our domestic difficulties, labor 
shortage and lack of mechanical appli- 
ances, that prevent our having the time 
or energy to spend over elaborate meals. 
Housework is such a fag. Heat and dust 
are easy winners in our happy-go-lucky 
homes, with their big, rackety families, 
open doors and windows and general 
unrestraint. In winter we are just as 
cold as in summer we are hot, extremes 
being our long suit, and can’t thaw our- 
selves with your wonderful clean furnaces 
and steam heat. Comfortless electric 
heaters or dirty coal fires are our portion; 
that is, if we are lucky enough to get 
through the season without a coal 
strike. 

These are the two housekeeping features 
always on tap in Australia: the strikes 
that might happen and the servants that 
mightn’t. When there is a coal strike at 
home, gas use is limited to certain hours; 
trains, trams, and fires are cut down to 
minimum, and Inspectors pounce at 
unex pected times on unwary housekeepers 
who have to sit carelessly on the gas stove 
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during his visit to conceal its untimely 
warmth. 

The domestic servant in Australia, 
while not obsolete, is certainly obsoles- 
cent. If you can snare a stray specimen 
by placing the charms of your home 
before her in an attractive light, assure 
her you have a harmless husband, angelic 
children and a self-regulating house, and 
she promises to give you a trial, you don’t 
really expect her to turn up. If she does, 
you don’t expect her to stay; and if she 
stays, you generally wish she hadn't. 
The big idea lately is to wait for the next 
shipload of girls from home and get a 

‘pommy,” as the English immigrants are 
called. These mostly have flat feet, 
hygienic waists and can only do one thing 
at a time; but still—any port in a storm. 
They don’t last long, as they come out 
hoping to marry farmers, and usually 
attain their object. ‘They disappear from 
your ken to be incinerated somewhere in 
the interior. 


Labor-Saving Devices 


We can not fall back on our colored race 
for help as you can on your Negroes, for 
the Australian aborigines seem incapable 
of training into common honesty and 
cleanliness. There is a much greater 
sprinkling of alien immigrants than 
Americans generally suppose. However, 
they seldom take to domestic life, but 
have little pet stunts of their own. For 
instance, the Chinese vegetable man, the 
Greek oyster shop, the Italian fruit 
vendor, the Hindoo hawker and the Jap 
laundry are always with us. 

And, lastly, we have not to any extent 
your labor-saving devices, which are the 
contribution of the American man in 
general toward the well-being of his 
womenfolk. He has used his brain to 
conserve their time and temper, and has 
thus delivered woman for all time from 
the thraldom of the kitchen. 

Take your washday, for example. You 
don a crisp gingham, flick the current on, 
toss an armful of linen into the washing 
machine and eat your breakfast to the 
cheerful kicks of its interior. After 
breakfast you press another button, run 
the clothes through the electric wringer, 
give your pulley line one tweak, and— 
pouf! the air is full of pajamas and petti- 
coats! Washday is over and you can turn 
on your vacuum cleaner or your electric 
piano. 

Washday under the Southern Cross is 
different. Of course there are well- 
ordered homes where trained maids know 
their business. But the average suburban 
householder has to choose between a Jap 
laundry with the usual sublime disregard 
of buttons and a washerwoman-by-the- 
day who absorbs the attention of the 
whole family. One has to prepare the 
clothes for her, make the starch, feed her 
at suitable intervals with meat and tea 
and listen politely to her family history. 

No wonder, then, that a machine-made 
Monday fascinates the average Australian 
to the point of bewitchment. No wonder 
that we love the just-so-ness of American 
house arrangements. Life by pressing a 
button has an undeniable charm. 

So far, so good. It is when the machine- 
made principle is applied to matters of 
art or emotion that it begins to chafe the 
free spirit of the Australian, who is essen- 

tially artistic and emotional. Our national 





Can the American Woman Love? 





faults are many, but we are, at least, 
warm flesh and blood. We value these 
modern short-cuts because they preserve 
the personality from being drowned by 
drudgery and leave it free for expression 
in the nobler arts. Let us have our 
electric cookers and sweepers and washers 
by all means and at all costs; let us do 
mechanical work by mechanical means. 
But when it comes to music by machinery 
or love-making by code, the Australian 
comes down with a dull, sickening thud. 

Take the player pianos, for instance. 
Some of them are the last word in 
machine-made music, but one misses the 
human touch and the human presence. 
At home every little cottage on the back 
blocks has its tinkling piano and the girls 
sing over their daily tasks; we even have 
surreptitious warblers in the offices. We 
are crude and undeveloped. But we 
indulge in the joy of self-expression, which 
after all is the beginning of real art. 

I forgot to mention, as the most efficient 
of all the labor-saving household devices, 
the American husband. You would 
naturally think this fact made for happy 
homes, bait it does not. Apparently the 
American women have the best husbands 
and the unhappiest, or at any rate the 
most easily disintegrated homes on the 
face of the earth. 

The startled stranger hardly knows 
where to begin in describing the marital 
tangle here. If asked to sum up in one 
comprehensive word the whole sex situ- 
ation, caused by the national habit of 
marrying in haste and repenting in still 
greater haste, I should be tempted to use 
the plain, blunt Saxon epithet ‘‘messy.” 
Love without marriage, marriage without 
love; money, murder and mystery; 
divorce and re-marriage and re-divorce, 
what a muddle it all is! Who’s Who? 
and Who’s Whose? It’s a case of “I 
stole you from somebody else, and some- 
body stole you from me.” 

America seems to have become a great 
experiment station for the rest of the 
world and if some of its by-products are 
sufficiently alarming, we must remember 
their possibly transitory nature. Per- 
haps the rest of the world has no right to 
gape at and criticize these experimental 
results of a courage they dare not emulate. 


The Aussie Happy Medium 


There is, too, another point that should 
never be forgotten in sniffing at the 
unsavory divorce question here: it had 
its roots in deliverance. Just as this 
country, in the domestic sphere, has 
delivered womankind from thraldom, so 
in matters matrimonial America has 
again paved the way for woman’s free- 
dom. She has delivered woman forever 
from the supreme immorality of living 
with a man she does not love. This is 
surely on the lines of a great reform, even 
though it may have swung, as so many 
reforms do, to wild extremes. The first 
down-trodden wife who availed herself of 
this new privilege with a breath of thank- 
fulness to God for new life and freedom, 
was a far cry from the soulless little 
“widows” of today to whom sex is no 
longer a mystery, love a joke and marriage 
a convenient and highly profitable legal 
arrangement. 

The attitude of the typical American 
girl toward her male entourage is just as 
different from ours as her type is. And 
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a few words as to that. I believe we 
Australians are a happy medium between 
English stodginess and American swift- 
ness; at any rate, we have the stodgy 
English virtues of loyalty and domes- 
ticity, spiced up with a little modern 
“pep and ginger” and leavened with our 
own special Aussie qualities of adapta- 
bility and jote de vivre. 

We are more wholesome, though less 
conventional; more real, though not so 
highly finished. Making a fair comparison 
between a fair specimen of the fair sex 
here and one across the Pacific, it is just 
exactly as a prize tulip to a wild red rose. 

Away back in their cradles, or at least 
in their schools, where the American 
woman is being moulded in order to 
mould the American man, begins that 
strange atmosphere, subtle but pervasive, 
that I have best heard described as “‘sex 
irresponsibility.” The young American 
girl is apparently taught all the physical 
facts of life and reproduction without 
their relation to the underlying spiritual 
essence. Woman from time immemorial 
has been the custodian of sex, but she 
seems to have forgotten that it is only the 
outward and visible sign of the inward 
and spiritual grace of love. It would be 
perhaps too sweeping to say that love 
has been left out of the American girl’s 
composition. It does appear, however, 
to the awed onlooker that the vestal fires 
have almost gone out. There is the red 
glimmer of passion, but the intenser heat 
of the white flame of love, fed by the fuel 
of devotion and tenderness, doesn’t light 
the hearth. 


Superior Tolerance 


So, unhampered by ideals, she starts 
out early in life for adventure, her chief 
business being to get paired, impaired, 
un-paired and re-paired as many times as 
possible in her short span. One is never 
too young—nor too old— in the States 
for a fresh matrimonial adventure. 

And what about the men, the sweet- 
hearts, brothers and husbands and ex- 
husbands? 

They follow where she leads. 

The sweetly plastic woman of Tenny- 
son’s venerable ideal, the English type 
that “‘sets herself to man, like perfect 
music unto noble words,” is not for 
modern America. Here, man “sets him- 
self” to woman; she is just as consciously 
and by divine right the song, as he is tact- 
fully and inevitably the accompaniment. 

he Australian inter-sex attitude is 
different again, a halfway-house between 
the two extremes. We pull together as 
equal pals; or, to keep the original meta- 
phor, we are neither song nor accompani- 
ment; we are a duet. When the American 
girl becomes a wife and “settles down” 
temporarily she still remains the song 
paramount. Even the more human of 
American wives displays toward her 
wedded accompaniment a superior toler- 
ance, not unfriendly but cool and critical, 
as if reminding him that she only has him 
for the look of the thing. As for the worst 
and most grasping type of wife, she has 
the Daughter of the Horseleech beaten 
toafrazzle. (I believe that is the correct 
expression). 

Between these two, the average young- 
couple concert goes off something like this: 

Young Benedict gets up at sunrise, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Hawaui s 


Birthday 


The Island Territory Became an Integral 
Part of the United States Twenty- 
frve Years Ago 


By W.R. Farrington 


Governor of Hawaii 


celebration of its twenty-fifth 

anniversary. August 12, 1923, 
will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Hawaiia’s formal entrance into the 
American Union through annexation. 
This was indeed an event of more than 
ordinary moment to the American people, 
the final forging of an all-important link 
in the chain of inevitable destinies in the 
Pacific. Hawaii maintained a well organ- 
ized government and an internationally 
recognized national independence before 
railroads spanned the continent and Cali- 
fornia and other Western states were 
settled. California children were sent to 
Hawaii for education. Hawaii supplied 
California with grain and other food- 
stuffs. ; 

While California was still under the 
Mexican flag, while the ownership of 
Oregon was still in dispute and the entire 
Pacific Northwest was considered to be 
good only for the production of furs, 
international trade began in Hawaii, 
Christian churches were established and 
Kamehameha I had already introduced a 
remarkable system of government. In 
1820 American missionaries first reached 
the islands where their work was extra- 
ordinarily successful. The first American 


AWAIL has a community interest 
with SunseT MaGcazineE in the 


paper of the Pacific printed in English 
was issued in Honolulu before Whitman, 
pioneer missionary of the Pacific North- 
west, was massacred by the Indians. An 
American representative in Hawaii was 
appointed by President Monroe and for 





nearly half a century Hawaii was the 


dezvous and supply point of the great fleet of 
While 


American whalers in the North Pacific. 
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ren 





San Francisco was still known as the tiny 


hamlet of Yerba Buena, American 


to travel or ship freight to the newly 
discovered golden sands of California, 
the traffic went via the Hawaiian Islands, 
the clearing house of trade, the trafic 
center and the most highly cultured 
community then serving the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Key to the Pacific 


Hawaii has always been an outpost of 
American ideals and American progress 
in the Pacific. At the time of his death 
in 1854 King Kamehameha III had 
drafted and was negotiating a treaty 
under which Hawaii should be admitted 
as a state of the United States. Twenty- 
five years ago Hawaii’s ambitions for 
annexation were realized and since that 
time in our relations with the Federal 
government Hawaii has carried all the 
financial responsibilities of a state. 

Hawaii for the year 1921 returned more 
revenue to the United States treasury 
through the custom house and the Inter- 
nal Revenue bureau than the following 
states of the Union: Alabama, Maine, 
Florida, Delaware, Utah, Arkansas, New 
Hampshire, Mississippi, Vermont, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Idaho, Arizona, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, New Mexico 


For half a century the Hawaiian Islands were the rendezvous and the supply center of 
the great American whaling fleet operating in the Pacific north of the equator 


firms 
operating with Hawaii as a base established 
branches on San Francisco Bay. And when 
the Oregon population in 1849 and ’50 wanted 


The statue of Kamehameha 4 
Hawaii's great king who unified 
the islands under his vigorous 


and enlightened rule 


and Nevada. In the scheme of com- 
mercial expansion and public defense 
Hawaii for the last twenty-five years has 
been not only part and parcel of the 
United States but in a very intimate and 
neighborly way part of the Pacific Coast. 
Twenty-five years have witnessed an 
increase in population from 154,000 to 
284,538. The total value of merchandise 
and agricultural products bought and 
sold between Hawaii and the main- 
land increased from $28,997,636 to 
$117,997,258. The tonnage entering 
our ports increased from 569,632 to 
6,090,145; assessable values grew from 
$53,482,383 to $271,662,484; our sugar 
production increased in value from $16,- 
614,622 to $45,109,258; the pineapple 
industry climbed from $14,484 to $19,- 
768,491; our bank deposits grew from 
approximately $2,000,000 to $46,000,000. 

‘he number of children in our public 
schools increased from 14,522 to 44,393 
and of public school teachers from 298 to 
1431, while public school appropriations 
showed a rise from $619,300 to $2,194,430, 
all in the last quarter century. 

Hawaii is the key to the Pacific in 
commerce and in problems of national 
defense and our citizen population con- 
stitutes a loyal support for the great naval 
station at Pearl Harbor and its correlated 
arm, the Hawaiian department of the 
United States Army, the largest present 
unit under our flag. 


Hawaiis Desire 


Like Sunset Macazine, the Pacific 
Coast and all America, Hawaii has grown 
and prospered in twenty-five years and 
extends hearty congratulations to you and 
through you to all our neighbors. We 
are proud of you and trust that long before 
another quarter century passes Hawaii 
will not only continue to carry all the 
responsibilities of a state but will have 
reached the goal set by King Kameha- 
meha seventy years ago when he sought 
for his country the protection and the 
rights and privileges of a sovereign state 
of the United States of America. 
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The Sea of Ancestral Fire 


* NCE a Chinaman, always a 
Chinaman.” 
Buckley had told us that. 


And, though I believed the 
story illustrating his conviction, 
deeply hidden within me I had had 
to subdue a smouldering doubt. 
Then he had insisted upon it: “A China- 
man is always a Chinaman!” I reviewed 
his experience in the Orient and began 
to wonder. 

Yet when we stepped out on deck and 
looked across at the glow of electric lights, 
and the clear ringing of a tram’s bell and 
the hollow rumbling of the car itself down 
the Shanghai Bund came across the mut- 
tering Whampoo, and then the muffled 
honking of an automobile horn, I doubted 
again. The East was becoming Occidental 
And with Chinese punching tram trans- 
fers, Chinese driving devil wagons, 
Chinese installing telephones and wire- 
less, the doubt was fortified. Openly I 
began to scoff; Buckley’s theory was 
wrong. 


TUCK Cheong’s narrow eyes crinkled 
with genuine humor when at ten 
o'clock the next morning I bade him wait 
for my empty coffee cup, and told him 
what the lieutenant of the Yangtse gun- 
boat had said. 

“Tt is the bunk, sir,” he grinningly as- 
sured me in his sailor-American lingo. 

That was almost sufficient answer for 
me. 

I studied him for a moment over the 
brim of my steaming cup. For a year 
now he had been my own mess-boy and I 
thought I knew him well. In my own 
estimation, and in that of the other off- 
cers om our destroyer, Tuck Cheong’s 
mind ran in the channels of the West. 
His training had been largely Occidental. 
As the son of a wealthy comprador’s con- 
cubine he had been put out of the way of 
the male offspring of that modern heath- 
en’s first wife by the simple expedient of 
a job at sea. And as room-boy on a trans- 
Pacific liner, his psychology became 
Americanized. It could not help but be. 
Thus, when the year before our division 
first touched Shanghai and he had come 
and asked for a private job, I had snatch- 
ed his services before the others had a 


chance. He knew his own people, he 
knew us. Aship and ashore he would be 
an invaluable aide-de-camp. He was 
Chinese, he was American. 

And now, a Chinese born, he also 
scoffed. 

“Foolishness,” he nodded in answer to 


my uplifted brows. “If Chinaman throw 
foolishness away, they would be great.” 
“Don’t you still believe in devils, 


Cheong?” I asked. 
His grin widened, his black eyes 
snapped. 


“What is devil, sir?” he inquired in a 
soft insinuating tone. 

I drained the sugar syrup, held out the 
coffee cup to him and laughed. 

“New China, sir,” Tuck Cheong in- 
sisted smoothly, “no believe in devils.” 

“How about ancestors?” I demanded. 

at: his shoulders. ‘“They 
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“But their spirits?” I insisted. 

“T no see spirits,” he returned. 
only man who are alive.” 

“But the worship of ancestors—” 

Tuck Cheong shook his head emphati- 
cally. 

‘That old China,” he declared. 
foolishness.” 

I tapped the desk top and fell into 
thought. Buckley certainly was wrong. 
His insistence that “once a Chinaman, 
always a Chinaman,” could have but one 
application, the physical. Here was Tuck 
Cheong—a specimen ready for observa- 
tion—giving living proof. Physically a 
Chinese, yes. But beyond that my 
friend’s affirmation had no worth; the 
lad’s psychology was not Chinese. Train- 
ing from early youth had seen to that. 
He saw life through Oriental eyes, but 
comprehended it with an Occidental 
brain. 

That evening at the American Club, 
Buckley, chewing his Manila cigar over 
his cards, cast me an ironical glance. 

“Still clinging to your fond illusions, 
then, eh?” 

I replied with perhaps undue emphasis 
upon what the Yangtse river can do to 
a one-time fairly normal intelligence. 

He took the cigar from his lips and 
smiled through the blue smoke. 

“You wait, my boy. Just wait.” 

Three days later sa checking over 
the transcript of a Summary Court 
Martial of which I happened to be Re- 
corder, when I became aware of Tuck 
Cheong’s diffident regard just outside my 
stateroom door. I finished that witness’s 
testimony and swung about. 

“W ell? 

“‘Permission go ’shore, sir?’ 

I glanced at my watch. 

“Only two o’clock, Cheong. 
the big idea?” 

He was already dressed in snowy whites, 
black neckerchief—only worn for dress 
occasions or liberty—carefully knotted. 
He revolved his stiff white hat in his 
slender tea-colored hands. 


“T see 


“It is 


’ he asked. 
What’s 


“Tomorrow ships go Chefoo,” he said 
quietly. “I like see father.” 
“Oh, your father. Humph! When’ll 


you be back?” 

I well knew we were to sail with the 
morning tide. And I felt a trifle reluctant 
about letting the native lad go ashore at 
all before we sailed. Too good an oppor- 
tunity for him simply to disappear; and 
as he was not enlisted, but just tolerated 
on board along with other things not 
strictly regulation and yet winked at on 
the China Station, I had no real hold on 
him. However—if he wanted to see his 
father— 

“T come back when you wish, sir.” 

As he disappeared I drummed the top 
of my desk in the shadow of a newly 
arrived thought. 

If the boy really did return, he probably 


actually was going ashore with the 
specific purpose of seeing his father— 
a father who to all intents and pur- 
oses had practically cast him out. 
felt a certain disappointment. ] 
saw in memory Buckley’s trailing 
cigar, his eyes twinkling through the 
haze blue fog of the card room. If such 
a visit were not an act of filial piety, then 
what was? Tuck Cheong was hinese 
after all—his Occidentalism a superficial 
coat. He might bob and grin and mock 
as he would here in my stateroom, and 
declare all ancestor worship utter non- 
sense, but deep within him he abided by 
the Confucian dicta. Lieutenant Buckley 
was right and I was wrong. 


T five o’clock that afternoon I again 

felt a steady gaze upon my back. I 
glanced up in some annoyance, for my 
work required concentration and exacti- 
tude. It was Tuck Cheong. He had 
quickly performed his filial duties. He 
had come back. 

A smallish packet was in his hand. 

“T see father, sir,” he explained with a 
note of triumph in his voice. “I did it 
American fashion. I tell him I was son, 
but I want go America with ships. I like 
go in business there. If he give me 
thousan’ dollah I not come back.” 

In amazement I glanced at the packet. 

“You—you—a Chinese—asked your 
father—a thousand dollars! Well, I'll be 
—did you get it?” 

“My father old time Chinaman,’ * re- 
turned Cheong gravely. “I new. I ask 
for one thousan’ dollah, American fashion. 
Father, like Chinaman, make bargain. I 
get seven hund’ed fifty Mex. I come ask 
you please put in safe for me.” 

I threw back my head and scornfully 
laughed. But not at the boy. I was 
mocking my own fickle convictions. Tuck 
Cheong only superficially Westernized? 
Ha! Was his trip ashore but a reversion 
to ancestor worship and filial piety? Ha! 
American he was, by Jove, through and 
through! Had gone to the old man and 
demanded a thousand dollars in return 
for his promise never to darken the 
ancestral threshold again! After all, my 
first contention had been correct. The 
specimen under observation proved it, 
and Buckley’s stock was down for all 
time. A Chinaman was not always a 
Chinaman! 

But I had not the opportunity to tell 
it to Buckley then, for in the gray hours 
of the morning the beating groan of the 
anchor engine throbbed throughout the 
ship, and close upon it came the cry from 
the cat-head: 

“‘Anchor’s aweigh, sir!’’ 

The man at the engine-room telegraphs 
took the Captain’s quick order, and at 
one-third speed we followed the flagship 
through the frantic traffic of the Whampoo 
on the first leg of our short run to Chefoo. 

Tuck Cheong as usual fetched coffee to 
the bridge. It was good in the fresh chill 
breeze whipping from the lower reaches 
of the rice-paddied Yangtse, and it some- 
how mellowed discipline. 

“So you’re really American, Cheong,” 


I said. 
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**My father old-time Chinaman. 


He waved his free hand at the mist- 
veiled city sliding ghostily by. 

“Where my father live,” he said simply, 
“T floget.” 

Again I was convinced. 


PORPEDO practise kept us busy in the 
North, and the summer became the 
past with each week seeming but a day. 
Gunnery work followed. Monday morn- 
ings saw us under way at dawn for the 
range off White Rock, fifteen miles to 
eastward; Friday evenings we dropped 
anchor about tiffin time close in to 
the Chefoo breakwater, a sigh of relief 
breathing from us all. And for those of 


a 
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us who had the responsibility, at least, 
events were reckoned not so much by the 
scores we had made as by the week-ends 
spent in the little city itself. 

Our haunts were the Chefoo Club’s 
spreading veranda and the English billiard 
tables within—and, for those who were 
fortunate, gray stone homes snug within 
their high walled compounds down the 
neat swept, narrow Bund. 

But the chosen refuge of the Chiefs and 
many of the men was the Astor House, 
close under the square tower of the 
Established Church. The billiard table in 
that bibulous sanctum was not used as its 
designers had intended. American in- 
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I ask for one thousan’ dollah, American fashion™ 


genuity had built a felt covered barrier 
athwart its green, and the house collected 
its ten per centum to the tune of the 
clicking ivories. Reverently watchful 
ricksha coolies filled the doorways as 
American gold eagles flew from hand to 
hand; the sailors themselves were fasci- 
nated by the fall of dice that might mean 
the building of a little home back in the 
States, or the nécessity of another four 
years at sea. 

Often did I, stow heavy cigar boxes 
away in the Communication Safe, boxes 
brought in by men’ whose faces wore 
complacent smiles. Often enough, again, 
the call would return too strongly to 
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With a low moan he fell upon his knees and embraced my legs convulsively 




























We ce & es- 


served tea in the wardroom 
with what seemed joyous 
anticipation. Covertly | 
| watched him. Every action 
Fey denoted a return of his 
former almost nonchalant 
confidence, every word 
throbbed_ with certainty. 
The tragic episode of the 
previous night might never 
have been. Like many an 
American spendthrift he had 
braced himself against his 
misfortune, forgotten it. The 
future would bring better 
luck. Confidence, that was 
it, confidence. 

The officer of the deck, the 
only messmate aboard, soon 
went on duty topside. Al- 
most immediately Tuck 
Cheong appeared. 

“Sir,” he said, “may I ask 
question?” 

I nodded as I selected an- 
other piece of cinnamon toast. 

“What day leave Chefoo 
for go back Manila, sir?” 

“Thursday noon,” I told 
him. 

He hesitated a moment be- 
fore his next query. 

“We go Shanghai on way 
Manila, sir?” 

“Only for two or three 
days, Cheong.” 

“Leave Shanghai 
Monday, sir?” 

“No. Wednesday,” I re- 


> 
nex 








resist, and with a sigh I would give back a 
box and wish its owner increased luck. 
And often enough, too, he would pass me 
on the deck after that and shake a sorrow- 
ful head. 

Tuck Cheong came to me just after 
Saturday inspection but a week before we 
were to sail, via Shanghai, back to our 
base in the Philippines. 

“Seven hund’ed fifty dollahs China 
money not much for American business,” 
he explained. ‘Maybe can make more 
money ’shore.” 

I remonstrated. As final argument I 
said: 

“But suppose you lose it, my lad. Then 
how about what you said to your father?” 

He shook his head. 

“I no remember father, sir. 
more money for safe. You see.” 

For the first time in weeks I recalled my 
argument with Buckley. I watched the 
Chinese boy tuck the currency inside his 
blouse, and wished him luck, too. Yet. I 
nodded to myself. That he would bring 
it, and more, back to my safe was problem- 
atical. But one thing was certain—the 
specimen under observation was holding 
true to my own notion; and Buckley’s 
rule did not hold. Tuck Cheong’s words 
and. acts disproved it. Filial piety, of all 
Chinese virtues, is the deepest ingrained 
in the soul. And by word and act this 
Chinese lad had proved that he had none. 
Buckley certainly was wrong. 

The next day was Sunday, and I was 
scheduled for.a canter over to the Bamboo 
Temple with one of the British salt-tax 
men. I turned in early and promptly fell 
asleep. 

»» Iwas awakened suddenly by the feeling 


I catch 





that some one was in my room. I sat up 
—a sound as of sobbing startled me. 
snapped on the light at the head of the 
bunk, and there on his knees, his face 
hidden in his arms, his shoulders heaving 
bitterly, I beheld Tuck Cheong. 

“T no do right,” he cried. ‘You tell me 
no try make more money. But I want 
good business. I want big American 
business. Now no can do, no can do! 
Lose-a all money—lose-a all. I no can do 
business. I lose-a money, I lose-a busi- 
ness, I lose-a face, I no can go back, no—” 

At the touch of my hand he struggled 
to his feet and stumbled down the passage- 
way. 

I returned to my bunk, inwardly cursing 
myself for having allowed him to take his 
seven hundred fifty Mex ashore. But, I 
argued against my conscience, the money 
was his. Like many an American lad, he 
had squandered his inheritance; he had 
had his fling. 

In the morning, serving with the others 
at breakfast, his glance did not cross mine. 

Later in the day, resting before tiffin 
beneath the oaks near the Bamboo Temple 
over the hills, I mentioned his story to 
the salt-tax man. He smiled rather 
dreamily. 

“Don’t worry, old thing,” he drawled. 
“The bally heathen’ll find a way. He’s 
not a Chinese for nothing, you know.” 

“He’s thoroughly Americanized,” I 
said, somewhat argumentatively. 

He shot me a glance. 

“Ts he?” he drawled, after staring at me 
a moment, a half smile on his lips. 

On my return to the ship in the after- 
noon his words and my own flashed back 
with poignant force, for Tuck Cheong 





ples. wondering what his 
usy mind was getting at. 

His face changed somewhat at this last 
information. He held up his left hand, 
fingers widespread, and counted. Then 
gave a short nod. 

“Nine day,” he breathed, as though 
more to himself than to me. Then: 
“Thank, sir,” he said, and began to clear 
away the remnants of my repast. 


I RETIRED to my stateroom rather 
mystified. A bit of doubt began to work 
in the back of my consciousness, too. Bret 
Harte, at least, was right, I growled. 
“The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” And 
yet Tuck Cheong had foresworn his an- 
cestral orthodoxy. He had forgotten his 
own father. He called himself American. 
I wished that Buckley were present. I 
had more to back an argument now. 

And the next evening the boy suddenly 
again made his presence felt, standing 
silently by my stateroom door as I was 
trying to get a letter through. Had any of 
the regular Filipino boys acted thus they 
would speedily have felt my indignation, 
but with this lad—somehow it was differ- 
ent. He was a specimen under observa- 
tion. 

“T ask favor, sir,” he said most humbly. 

I nodded curtly. 

From behind his back he drew out a 
packet: flattish, narrow and long. He 
undid the fastenings with a somewhat 
unsteady hand and dropped on the desk 
a sheaf of International Banking Corpo- 
ration notes, in orange-colored tens. 

I gave a gasp of surprise and the words 
of the salt-tax man rang again in my ears. 
- “Tuck Cheong!” I exclaimed. ‘Where 
did you get that?” 

(Continued on ‘page 54) 
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These Fiery Human Particles 


HEN, some months ago, we 
hailed the American appearance 
of “Disenchantment”’ as loudly 
as our poor powers eee 
we had no inkling that Mr. Montague 
was so nearly ready with another book. 

“Fiery Particles’* comes, therefore, as 
somewhat of a pleasant surprise. Mr. 
Montague, editor, quondam soldier and 
master of fine English prose gives us in 
this volume several short stories for which 
our personal enthusiasm passes all bounds. 
British, all of them, in locale; some drawn 
from his rich army experience (he enlisted 
as a private in the world war at the age of 
forty-seven and rose to the rank of cap- 
tain); others simply reflecting his piercing 
insight, his astonishing flair for presenting 
the souls of ordinary men and their little 
philosophies in the face of upheavals in 
their own commonplace little worlds; 
there is not one of the stories which fails 
to reach the top rank. 

We must issue one warning, however. 
Those who like the clever, facile, snap-at- 
the-beginning-click-at-the-end type of 
short story will not find it in this book. 
Mr. Montague, fortunately, hasn’t been 
in the least affected by the rage for the 
“formula” tale, the “‘shortstory.” He 
finds himself with a story to tell and 
forthwith he writes it down. Evidently 
his stories are short ones; at least they 
seem to- fit very nicely between his 
beginnings and his endings which, usually, 
are not very far apart. Mr. Montague, 
that is to say, writes short stories, not 
shortstories, with all that the distinction 
implies. 

In this connection it is odd to observe 
how the common acceptance of the 
“trick” short story has blinded at least 
one otherwise capable critic to the quality 
of Mr. Montague’s work. Mr. Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, a reviewer for whose 
opinions we usually have the greatest 
Tespect, took occasion to point out 
recently, in his page in Judge, that the 
‘stories in “Fiery Particles” lacked proper 
denouement, climax, suspense, surprise 
element, pep, jazz, snap, shortness and 
‘several other concomitants which, appar- 
ently Mr. Eaton believes no short story 
‘worthy of the name should be without. 
We should like to go on record as endors- 
ing Mr. Eaton to the last syllable. Mr. 
Montague’s stories certainly do lack most 
of these things. Let us thank Heaven 
devoutly that they do. As for their 
length—well, we hope, equally devoutly, 
that some day their author will give us ‘a 
novel. For even Mr. Eaton admits 
before he is through that Mr. Montague 
can write. 

D hled. 





‘Fiery Particles. By C. E. Montag 
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Romantic Reading 


) be the same package the publishers sent 
us a volume of the real thing in the 
romantic short story line. Most of the 
stories in “Contact” + we had read when 
they appeared in one or another of the 
popular magazines, but though they are 
more or less of a type, a certain originality 
of treatment saves them from falling quite 
into the “trick” class. 

The title story received second prize 
in the O. Henry Memorial Contest in 
1920 and another, “Green Gardens,” was 
included in Mr. O’Brien’s volume of best 
short stories for that year. Neither of 
these, however, seem to us to deserve the 
titular honor. We should select “The 
Honourable Tony,” an_ opera-bouffe 
tale of an Oxford-educated Indian sous- 





Hits and Misses 


The Scudders. By Irving Bacheller. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

What’s the matter with our boys and 
girls; told at length with the skeleton of 
a story for an excuse. Bacheller has 
sold his birthright for a pot of message. 


Port o’ Gold. By Louis J. Stellman. 
Richard G. Badger. $2.50. 

The story of San Francisco from its 
beginning, told in fiction style but quite 
accurate as to fact. Ran serially in an 
evening newspaper under a different 
title, but has been revised and added 
to since its first appearance. 

The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul, 
By Demetra Vaka. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $4.00. 

An interesting account of the chang- 
ing status of the women of Turkey. 
While laying bare Turkey’s faults it 
enters a plea for what Turkey may 
become. 


_ Selected Poems. By George Ster- 

ing. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

he California poet has made his 
own selection from six earlier books of 
verse and three of his dramatic poems. 

Any friends of Sterling’s work should 
certainly own this volume. 

Tolstoi’s Dramatic Works. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $2.50. 

_ The translator gives for the first 
time the complete text of all of Tol- 
stoi’s plays and dialogues. A valuable 
addition to Tolstoyan literature. 

Here and There in the Yosemite. 
By Cristel Hastings. Cloister Press, 
San Francisco. $1.75. 

A book of simple, unassuming verse, 
not “lite ” in .tone, with which 
lovers of the Yosemite will make 
instant friends. 

The Vision Beatific. By Rev. John 
D. Walshe, S. J. Millard Bros. Press. 

A religious m in prologue, three 

_ cantos and epilogue, __. 











ruler and his youthful British adviser, 
told with an unusual directness and 
charm, as easily the best of the eight in 
the book. “Delilah,” a rather fine-spun 
yarn of political intrigue and, as the name 
suggests, woman’s charms as an applied 
science, we liked, perhaps, the least. 
Three of the stories, “Green Gardens,” 
“Long Distance,” and “Contact” dip 
a little into the supernatural. 

There is no denying that the author 
knows remarkably well how to handle 
the kind of story she writes and if you 
like your short stories of a highly romantic 
flavor you won’t find any better than 
these. 


Playing International Tag 
SABEL ANDERSON, very well known 


for her travel writing—she has written 
absorbingly interesting books on Belgium, 
Japan, Hawaii and other countries—has 
at last essayed a novel, “Poliy the 
Pagan’t we are sorry to say, is the surest 
kind of evidence that the author should 
return with all possible despatch to the 
kind of work she does so well. 

The story is written in the form of 
letters, ° telegrams and extracts from 
Polly’s diary and although this method 
almost always makes hard reading—we 
can recall only two books, “The Lady of 
the Decoration” and “Daddy Longlegs’’ 
where letters and extracts were really easy 
on the reader—this isn’t the worst of it. 
Polly’s antics, her flirtations with a 
Russian Prince on the steamer, an Amer- 
ican attache in Rome, sundry Spanish 
counts and Pittsburgh millionaires, the 
duels fought and hearts broken on her 
behalf are too utterly silly to entertain 
any one but a schoolgirl, one of the 1903 
vintage at that. Eideed. the story 
reminds us of something in or round the 
“Florodora” sextette days; perhaps the 
newspaper Sunday supplements when 
yarns about Count Boni di Castellane 
were making servant girls’ eyes pop. The 
very odour and essence of the i sug- 
gests the time when the flivver was a 
dream and the rear-door Cadillac and 
flat-hood Reo were shaking to pieces their 
daring owners’ pompadours and leg-of- 
mutton sleeves. 

Of course the war is dragged in by the 
heels to bolster the thing up; to drag it 
by main strength and awkwardness up to 
date but the device fools no one. Basil 
King, too, writes a very nice foreword 
which discusses the international field as 
a fertile source for author-material but 
steers notably clear of comment on 

(Continued no page 96) 


tConiact. By Frances Noyes Hart. Doubleday, Page 

& Co. $1.75. ; 
{Polly the Pagan. By Isabel Anderson. The Page - 
. $1.00. 
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He Is! 


ES, I was the cook aboard the 

Dora then, and I told the captain 

when she started to list over: 

‘Don’t bother about the eats, sir. 
As long as she floats, I’ll cook!’ And I 
did, b’ gosh!” 

Fred Stewart, known as the _ best- 
natured man on the Aleutian Peninsula, 
was speaking of the most remarkable 
voyage ever made by a ship on the North 
Pacific—the involuntary voyage of the 
small Alaskan supply steamer Dora, which 


Optimist? 


became disabled and drifted ice-covered 
on her beam end for eighty-one days dur- 
ing the worst winter weather ever known 
on the Pacific Coast. A miracle, sea- 
faring men still call it, and there.is awe in 
their tones when they tell how the little 
steamer, two thousand miles off her 
course, crept into Seattle Harbor, bat- 
tered, listing, under a patch of ragged sail, 
but with all hands safe aboard. 

“Yes, I was right glad to make port,” 
Stewart went on, “but the newspapers— 
pooh! They exaggerated that trip.” He 
stood, leaning over the fence that sur- 


































































Life is just one joke after another to Fred Stewart, known as the best-natured man 


on the Aleutian Peninsula. 
about ‘em? 


Hardship, danger—why fuss 


They're nothing, b* gosh! 





_ weather, but we were mighty lucky, at 


rounds his Alaskan cabin, a weathered, 
sturdy, stocky man with sahdy-gra, 
mustache and bristling brows over eyes 
that were kindly humorous. He waved 
his cane in a deprecatory way as he con- 
tinued: 

“Why, we had practically no hardships 
whatever on that trip. Oh, yes, we were 
short of water but we had a cargo of 
whisky and beer for a saloon keeper up 
at Unga—this was before prohibition, you 
know,” he added with twinkling eyes 
“‘And we broached cargo and used it. | 
made all my coffee with beer—and some 
times—” he winked with vast intelligenc: 
—“T’d put a drop of the Old Boy in it. 
too. The crew surely needed it, poor fel- 
lows, for we were short of grub, you know 
Had hardly anything to eat, and a little 
hot Scotch now and then kept their spirits 
up—for we never knew just how long we’d 
keep afloat.” He settled his cap farther 
over his eyes to keep out the sun. “Of 
course, our steering gear was broken and 
we were drifting all over the Pacific ocean, 
because we happened to strike some heavy 


that, for the Dora’s long house kept her 
up in the eye of the wind. By heaven!” 
he broke out enthusiastically, “there was 
a sea-boat for you, the little Dora! Best 
I ever sailed on. 

“You see,” he continued, almost apolo- 
getically, ‘“‘we were out of coal and it was 
freezing weather. I was allowed only one 
bucket of coal-dust a day to cook what 
food we had. But I managed all right, 
even after the boilers in the hull shifted, 
causing us to list over. In the heavy 
seas, when I was cooking, I got a man on 
each side of me in the galley to hold me 
up to the stove so I could keep my feet. 
They’d hang on to me with one hand and 
to the side of the galley with the other, 
sort of bracing me, you see, and I had an 
iron bar over the stove that I could catch 
hold of with one of my hands, so that left ' 
me with the other free to work. I had all 
the pots wired to the stove. Otherwise it 
wasn’t so bad. 

“Still I admit the crew had a hard time 
because all the sails were frozen down, be- 
fore the engine fuel gave out and we had six 
feet of ice all over the bow from bucking 
into blizzards, but this really helped in a 
way, for—gosh!—she’d rise up on some of 
those seas until she’d be sitting on her 
stern, but when she came down again 
she’d sink only to that ice. By heaven, 
she was the best sea-boat that ever 
tasted salt water! 

“We were lucky in having only one- 
assenger—Isaacs, an old fur buyer from 
Seacon. Ha! Ha! Ha!” Stewart’s deep 
hearty laugh was infectious. ‘He wasa 
funny old guy! I remember he comes to 
me one night and he says he has a cramp. 
He must have the hot-water bag. Now 
we had no water, as I was saying, so | 
fills the bag up with hot beer. Isaacs got 
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the habit then and every night he’d come for it— 
for it was zero weather. I never knew beer would 
rot rubber! But it did, and one night—Ha! Ha! 
Ha!—it busts on him! And he complains to the 
captain about me! What do you think of that? 

“Well, time went on and we could do nothing 
but drift. Sometimes we were headed for China 
and sometimes for California, but b’ gosh, in some 
way that captain of ours, God bless him, brought us 
into port all right, after we'd been given up as 
lost. And now comes the astonishing part!” 
Stewart looked as if he wouldn’t blame any one 
for doubting what he was about to tell. He 
emphasized his next remark with jabs of his 
cane. “You ought to see the crowds of people 
that came down to the Seattle dock to see us 
land! You’d think we had been through something 
terrible. And they sent a lot of these newspaper 
fellows to write us up, mind you! 

“But we of the crew were too glad to get ashore 
to wait for anything. We just piled off that old 
ship and beat it. The captain hired a gang of 
waterfront bums to go aboard and clean up. 
And—Ha! Ha! Ha!—these newspaper guys lines 
‘em all up on deck and takes pictures of ’em, and 
the pictures of these city bums come out in the 
papers on the front page labeled “Brave Crew 
OF THE Dora.” Ha! Ha! I thought I’d die laugh- 
ing. Why, they wrote stuff about us for two 
weeks, b’ gosh! They make a lot out of nothing, 
those people down in the States, don’t they? 

“Oh, yes, we came out all right, except old 
Isaacs, our passenger. It seems like when he was 
on this voyage some one stole his wife from him, 
and he sues the vessel because she was so long 
making the trip. Ha! Ha! But he couldn’t collect 
anything.” BARRETT WILLOUGHBY. 
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She Tells the World 


[MAGINE sitting at a desk that seventy-five 
thousand people pass daily and where five 
thousand questions are asked and answered on an 
average ag | day in the year! The information 


desk at the 
California, is one of the busiest spots 
United States. 

People in all parts of the world carry 
pleasant recollections of the courtesy 
shown them by Miss Sibyl Mather, chief 
clerk of this bureau, and her able assist- 
ants. Many of these folks remember to 
say so and her mail brings greetings, cards 
and letters from Europe and the Orient, 
as well as from every part of our own 
country. The success Miss Mather has 
made of this very exacting job shows what 
a woman can do when she tries—and has 
the necessary qualifications. An easter- 
ner characterized her as “the most accom- 
modating person in an accommodating 
West.” 

Miss Mather has been at this desk for 
sixteen years and says she has never had a 
dull minute in that time. She also says 
that it is work that either tears down or 
builds up one’s character, according to 
the way one regards it and handles it, and 
that to succeed one must be physically 
fit, mentally capable and have an inex- 
haustible supply of patience. She pos- 
sesses all of these qualifications and in 


- addition a sincere desire to be of service. 


And she really “likes folks.” 

“As a vantage point from which to 
study human nature an_ information 
bureau can not be surpassed and it is 
encouraging for the student of sociology 
to be assured by Miss Mather that she 
finds more appreciative people than the 
other kind. Hers is not by any means a 





in the 





Do you think you could answer five thousand questions a day without 
going crazy? To Miss Sibyl Mather, chief information clerk at the 
Pacific Electric depot, Los Angeles, the people who pause at her 
desk daily are not merely people—they are interrogation 

acific Electric Depot, Los Angeles, marks. She has held the job for sixteen years 





thankless task. The work brings experi- 
ences every day that vary from the 
pathetic to the absurd, but in the history 
of this particular bureau very few really 
tragic incidents have occurred. It has 
been necessary to phone for the under- 
taker a few times and to direct people to 
the cemetery, but it has also been’ neces- 
sary to phone for a doctor and ambulance 
to run a race with the stork and to direct 
myriads of couples to the marriage 
license bureau, and Sibyl Mather’s tem- 
perament is such that she prefers to dwell 
on these cheerful happenings rather than 
sad events. In one case the stork beat 
the doctor and ambulance, and a tiny 
baby girl opened her eyes in the women’s 
waiting-room of the depot. 

Every day people are helped to locate 
lost articles and are assisted in countless 
ways to live their lives, in matters tre- 
mendously important as well as trivial. 
In the lost-article connection they leave 
everything in the station, from artificial 
teeth to babies. A woman actually got 
off an interurban car several months ago 
and left her three-month’s-old baby in the 
seat. Apparently she forgot having 
brought it with her. Miss Mather and 
her force kept and cared for the infant 
and notified the police matron, as is 
always done in the case of lost children. 
The mother soon remembered her lost 
“package” and began a search for it. 


People often lose their purses while 
shopping and then throw themselves on 
the mercy of the bureau in order to get 
home. This form of accommodation can 
not be met officially but the chief and her 
assistants frequently loan the rieeded 
amount personally, particularly if it is 
some one whose face they are familiar 
with, and they are familiar with the coun- 
tenances of thousands of commuters. 
Very few people neglect to pay the sum 
loaned, and with thanks. 

When asked the funniest thing that had 
occurred during her sixteen years of ser- 
vice Miss Mather laughed and related the 
following: 

“Early one morning a woman with six 
young children, like stair-steps, came up 
to the desk and asked to be directed to a 
nursery. I took a look at her flock and 
said: 

“*Do you want a place to leave the 
children for an hour or so while you are 
shopping, or a boarding nursery?” 

“She gave me the most disgusted look 
imaginable and snapped, ‘Neither one. 
I want to buy some fruit trees.’ ” 

A woman telephoned one day and asked 
for a certain cooking recipe. Miss Mather 
told her that while the bureau was not a 
domestic science school she would be glad 
to supply the desired information out of 
her own experience, which she did. 

One of her assistants not long ago 
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illustrated how extraordinary insight is 
required, and almost superhuman powers, 
on occasion. A man came up to the 
counter and asked how to get to a town 
named “Dominick.” He was told that 
there was no such town in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles and asked if he might not 
mean Dominguez. He insisted, however, 
that it was Dominick he wanted.. The 
clerk’s mind went back to the farm on 
which she lived as a little girl, and the old 
Dominick hens in the barnyard there. 
The association of ideas made her think 
of other breeds of chickens and she said: 
“TI wonder if you might mean ‘Wyan- 
dott’?” “Oh, yes,” said the man grate- 
fully, ‘“That’s exactly what I domean. I 
knew it was some kind of a chicken.” 
Maset Jane McItwaine. 


CU Uv 
A Gulliver in Seattle 


['s a long step from bouncing timbers 
in the ship-yards to making toy office 
buildings, but F. Tadama, one of the best- 
known artists in Seattle, is an adept at 
either. 

As a hobby Tadama, who cast aside his 
brush and oils during the war to engage 


F. Tadama is a six-footer and also a big figure in Seattle's roster of real artists. 
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in carpentry in the ship-yards, has com- 
leted a model of the Wi ite, Stuart and 
enry Buildings, a group of big business 
blocks in Seattle, and regards his effort 
as relaxation from his regular work of 
ainting canvases. When found with his 
locks , Ne hing who is more than six feet 
in height, had the somewhat embarrassed 
air of dad caught playing with Johnny’s 
train of cars the day after Christmas, even 
though he is a dignified painter of inter- 
national standing. 

“Tt. makes a nice change for the mind 
from painting pictures,” he said. “Calls 
for a lot of deep study, too, finding little 
tools like this,” and he displayed a plane 
three inches long. “I’ve used everything 
but dental tools in carving out the lin- 
oleum. I use that material because it 
does not crack like plaster. When the 
job is finished there will be a back-drop 
showing the avenue, lighted lamps in 
the street, automobiles, street-cars and 
people.” 

For people, Tadama will make a tiny 
mould Fie a pair of pliers and every time 
he fills it and pinches it, out will drop 
a Lilliputian citizen with a pin in the 
middle to stick him to the sidewalk. For 
some of the pedestrians he will trim the 
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skirt shorter and lo, it will be a flapper. 
The buildings are scaled three-thirty- 
seconds of an inch to the foot. 

“Might look like a sign of mental 
trouble for a man to enjoy this sort of 
thing, but this linoleum carving fascinates 
me and some of it will resemble cloisonne,’ 
the artist added with a whimsical smile. 

Tadama has experienced an eventful 
career extending from the Dutch East 
Indies to the big capitals of Europe, then 
throughout the United States and finally 
to the Pacific Coast, his permanent home. 
He was born in Bandar, Netherland’s 
East India, and received his early educa- 
tion in Holland, later being considered one 
of the ranking students in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Amsterdam. Paris, mecca of 
art students, then ‘called the ambitious 
Hollander. Later he studied with famous 
men in his tour of other European art 
centers. 

His genius was soon recognized and his 
paintings have been exhibited in all the 
principal cities of the Old World. In 


~ 1901 he received honorable mention in the 


Paris Salon, while in 1889 he was awarded 

first prize in a big Amsterdam exhibit. 
Since coming to America Tadama has 

attracted considerable attention in his 


He has exhibited canvases in Paris. 


he has a hobby—he likes to play in toyland. Here we catch him at it. He has made a model of a group of 
business blocks and on the sidewalks will be miniature citizens and Lilliputian flappers 
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decorations for large institutions. Locating 
in Seattle he established a private school. 
He is also instructor in the life classes of the 
Seattle Art Club and is actively working in 
behalf of art development on the Pacific Coast. 
Tadama is not a relative of the illustrious 
Alma-Tadema, although the family may have 
originally been the same. Both families are 
natives of adjoining provinces in Holland, al- 
though the Seattle artist’s name is Tadama, 
while the otheris Tadema Bert GorMan. 


U Uv 
A University Job-Finder 
TH University of California officially rec- 


ognizes the need of every woman student 
for a big sister. There’s the dean of women, 
friend and adviser of every woman in the 
university, and in addition the student body 
appoints for each freshman girl some upper 
class woman who acts as special and intimate 
adviser. But itis taken for granted that the 
“men”, who are mainly boys and many of 
them country boys at that and away from 
home for the first time, have sufficient worldly 
wisdom and poise to acquit themselves credit- 
ably under all circumstances. 

Now, the college world is no less an experi- 
mental one to the men than to the women. 
The men, too, have problems, situations, 
difficulties that call for friendly advice. So it 
has come about without any red tape and 
quite ex-officio that Mrs. Errol C. Gilkey, 
manager of the Alumni Bureau of Occupa- 
tions, has assumed the responsibility of big 
sister to every U. C. man in need of one. 
Thus she is more than an efficient manager 
and plays a very helpful, human part in 
university life. 

Mrs. Gilkey is an attractive brown-eyed 
young woman with a winning voice. She is a 
recent bride. As Katherine Carlton she was 
graduated from the university with the class 
of ’17 and has been engaged in social service 


svork ever since, first with Hoover and the 


Food Administration, serving on both sides of 
the water, then in her present position. 

Her official duties are three-fold: to assist 
the graduates of the university, both men 
and women, to business, professional and 
vocational positions; to secure part time 
employment for undergraduate men; to 
supply the university with its clerical 
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the University of California. 


job-finder. 





Mrs. Errol C. Gilkey is manager of the Alumni Bureau of Occupations at 


wholly or partly self-supporting. Officially Mrs. Gilkey is a 
Unofficially she is guide, philosopher and 


friend to every male student in need of such service 
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Thousands of the students are either 








the alumni yearly Mrs. Gilkey has a very 


and stenographic force. It is while 
officially functioning in assisting men 
students in need of a job to help make 
their way through college that Mrs. 
‘Gilkey has slipped into the relation of big 
sister and confidential adviser. 

A freshman student who must partly or 
wholly support himself—and there are 
thousands so situated—quickly locates 
the Bureau of Occupations and Mrs. 
Gilkey. A frank statement of his resources 
and abilities is forthcoming. She helps 
him, mot impersonally but with warm- 
hearted womanly understanding, to the 
employment best suited to his time and 
equipment. “She doesn’t make a fellow 
feel like a bug under a glass being exam- 
ined,” one boy explained. “She’s all 
business, but all human.” 

The first job found, other interviews 
follow. Mrs. Gilkey frequently has to 
adjust not only the student and his 
employer, but the student, employer and 
study program. While doing so she gives 
many a profitable tip to the boy in regard 
to courses that will enable him to secure 
the best possible job upon graduation. 
As a result of placing many hundreds of 


live knowledge of what is in demand in 
the business and vocational world and of 
courses that give practical training. Of 
course there is other guidance in study 
programs, yet Mrs. Gilkey’s knowledge of 
the U. C. curriculum and the business 
situation in the region of San Francisco 
bay is respected by every man who has 
occasion to consult her. 

Through the codperation of chambers 
of commerce in the Bay Cities the Bu- 
reau maintains a list of stores, factories 
and various offices requiring help. 

The friendliness engendered by business 
contact leads the undergraduate student 
to take personal problems—the home 
situation, questions of procedure and 
etiquette, even affairs of the heart—to 
Mrs. Gilkey. She understands, almost 
magically. “I’ve been the first,” she says, 
“to see many an engagement ring, and 
know, perhaps, the small sacrifices or big 
ones, the extra hours of work, that have 
blossomed into this pledge of young love.” 

As far as the alumni are concerned, the 
bureau which Mrs. Gilkey manages has 
become, since she assumed charge, a 
clearance house between the outside 


world and college. It endeavors to guide 
the undergraduate, to select the courses 
that in his later business and professional 
life will count for the most. To this end 
Mrs. Gilkey gives personal help and 
advice. The bureau also arranges voca- 
tional conferences, at which representa- 
tives of large corporations and others 
with up-to-the-minute, first-hand knowl- 
edge of their special line of work consult 
directly with students still in training. 
This gives the future applicant for a given 
position definite knowledge and view- 
points which are valuable for him. 
When it comes to placing an alumnus 
the bureau makes it clear to both parties 
that its object is not to find easy jobs for 
theory-wise and experience-shy young- 
sters but to place theoretically trained 
men where they will be most useful— 
serve an apprenticeship similar to that the 
young physician gives as an interne. A 
college education, it maintains, is a costly 
proceeding both for the state and the 
individual. By helping the young gradu- 
ate to the position he is best fitted to fill, 
the bureau renders a much needed service 
to both state and individual. 
Mirra Assott Mactay. 
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Spear of Shadow Valley 


A Tale of the Modern Frontier 
By Wilbur Hall 


Author of : Tang of the Sea, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


XII 


HEY bent low and drove their 
tired and now frightened horses 
ahead at the best speed the 
animals could make. The heat 
increased—the roar of the flames began 
to beat on them above the clatter of 
hoofs over the volcanic rock of the road. 
They topped a little rise and looked down. 

“Oh, God help her!’ Pauline cried, 
covering her face with her hands. 

A few rods away Spear saw, in a little 
hollow surrounded by thickly brushed 
hills, now tinder-dry, a small cabin. The 
fire, throwing its flames above the highest 
tree-tops and its smoke like a wall into 
the murky sky, was racing down on three 
sides. A tongue of it caught some dead 
grass and greasewood bushes on the 
fourth side, between them and the shack. 
As though consuming oil the blaze ran 
out to complete the circle. 
Smiley Aker’s big horse, 
with a sudden shrill 
scream, whirled, pitched 
his rider to the ground 
and fled down the 
plateau. 

Ina moment the place 
where they stood became 
untenable. 

“Go back, Pauline!’ 
Spear shouted. “I’m 
going to try to make it. 
Will you come, Smiley?’ 

But Smiley, rising from 
the ground with a wry 
grin and a mouthful of 
ludicrous anathemas of 
his horse, had already 
started running forward. 
Spear leaped to the 
ground, pulled his shirt 
collar up and his hat 
down and followed, tying 
his handkerchief across 
his face as he went. 
Pauline Zack, perhaps 
the coolest of the three 
now that the first shock 
was past, turned her 
restive horse, holding 
him tightly, and recon- 
noitered. She was orien- 
tating herself—seeking a 
well-known water hole. 
Presently she rode back 
toward it. : 

The two men, stagger- 
ing, stumbling, gasping, 
choked and all but cooked 
in the oven heat, plunged 
on desperately. A man 
ran from the cabin ahead 
of them, then plunged 
back into it and came 
out with a burden. But 
he staggered, sank down 
and lay where he fell. 

A small animal darted 
by Spear, and he saw 
that it was Ace High, 
the cur dog, panting, 





swaying from side to side, but going on. 

A second man was seen running off to 
the right, but presently the flames turned 
him back and he started toward Spear 
and Aker. It was Peasley, evidently 
drunk but fighting desperately to keep 
on his feet. He was almost passing them 
when Ace High, the mongrel, suddenly 
ran at the fleeing man, leaped and caught 
his leg below the knee. Peasley went 


tumbling in a heap; the dog closed his 
jaws like a vise and began to shake and 
worry his quarry. Aker turned now and 
shouted to the dog, but Ace High only 





He picked her up, threw her across his broad shoulder and ran A 
back toward the line of flames 


tugged and shook the harder. Peasley 

was kicking, clawing, struggling to 

turn over and reach the infuriated 

animal with his hands. But like a 

trained cow-horse keeping a_ rope 

tight on a lassoed calf Ace High kept 

steadily working back with Peasley’s 
leg, so that the man could never quite get 
purchase enough to rise—never quite 
reach this snarling half-mad little demon 
of hatred. 

Meantime Aker, swift, strong, tireless, 
and apparently immune to the heat, had 
reached the fainting girl ahead. He picked 
her up in his great hands as though she 
were a feather’s weight, threw her across 
his broad shoulder and ran back toward 
the thin line of flames through which he 
had come. Spear would have turned with 
him, but suddenly the prostrate man 
ahead pulled himself to one elbow, then 

staggered to his feer, 
tugging atarevolver. /t 
was Boom Hassell. 

Spear drew and fired, 
point blank. But as he 
did so Hassell ducked 
and ran back toward the 
cabin. Spear overtook 
him almost as_ they 
came to the door and 
brought his revolver butt 
crashing down on the 
man’s head. 

Hassell fell heavily 
almost across a sprawled 
and lifeless body that 
lay just inside the door 
Despite the smoke and 
the murk of the fir 
Spear saw that the dead 
man was his double— 
Derringer. 

He caught up Has- 
sell’s body and fled back 
the way Aker had gone 
He saw Peasley, sud- 
denly kicking out and 
sending Ace High flying. 
rise and run in a zigzag 
line toward safety. H:« 
saw Smiley Aker, leap- 
ing high and_ going 
swiftly, pass through the 
thin wall of fire to 
where Pauline Zack 
stood waiting, with 
some dripping garments 
in her hands, which she 
wrapped round the body 
of Laslie Purdy. Aker 
came _ back, panting, 
grinning, triumphant. 

“The fire’s spreading 
out—we’re all right 
now!” he cried. “Give 
me the shoulders—I’!! 
help carry the hog out 
Everything’s lovely, aint 
it, you dodrotted old sap- 
sucker, you!” 
lugubrious 
rose near at hand. 


voice 
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“The way of the transgressor is hard,” 
the sad-eyed Mr. Morris exclaimed, wip- 
ing the streaming perspiration from his 
face as he advanced. “Warm day, eh? 
Exactly. And the young lady over there 
in the wet rags is calling for you, friend 
Spear. Pretty girl, too. Precisely. Wish 
she’d call for me. But no such luck. All 
| draw is our comrade and host, Sir Boom 
Hassell! No, you don’t there, my buck! 
I’ll just take that gun of yours! There! 
All set, everybody? Then let’s go back to 
Miss Zack’s spring—the name’s Zack, 
isn’t it?—and have a drink with her. 
Pre-cisely!”’ 


XIII 
A Lee the heat continued and 


even seemed to increase, the little 
party by the water hole was safe. 

[hey occupied a tiny cienega at the 
head of the creek that, in winter time, 
poured torrents of water down toward 
Hidden Valley but that in summer was 
dry except for the tule-filled basin sur- 
rounding the spring. This spring was in 
the middle of the plateau, which was so 
rocky, sterile and bare that no flames 
could find fuel upon it, and therefore the 
tire passed on either hand and swept 
northward, driven by the capricious wind 
that had swung about and defeated the 
demoniacal scheme of Boom Hassell. 

More than that. Before half an hour 
had passed it was evident that nothing 
could prevent the flames from rushing 
down into Hidden Valley itself, and be- 
fore they left their asylum they saw the 
first onslaught of this fearful monster on 
the little bowl. His fire had turned back 
on Hassell and completed his humilia- 
tion, defeat and ruin. 

Laslie Purdy, recovering slowly from 
her daze of horror, fear and exhaustion, 
clung pitifully to Dickson Spear, who 
soothed her as he would a child. She 
made no apology for it to any of them, 
but to him she whispered over and over 
gain: 

“I was wrong! Oh, I was so wrong! I 
didn’t believe in you! And I so wanted 
to—from the first!” 

When she was stronger and more calm 
she recovered her dignity—drew away 
from him. But the others—and none more 
‘learly than Pauline Zack, sitting aside, 
silent, thoughtful, resigned—saw that the 
proud little girl’s eyes never left Spear’s 
face. 

He himself became shameless. 

From the moment Pauline Zack had 
told him of her telephone call to Laslie 
ind of the latter’s instant readiness to go 
to the aid of the man she had so mis- 
judged, Spear had known that he loved 
her. He did not care to reason why— 
he scarcely knew her. But it was enough 
to know that he did, and now that the 
danger was past he gave himself to her 
with his looks and the tones of his voice, 
so that he did not need to tell her, or the 
thers, that he was willing slave to the 
imperious little queen of the mountain 
country. 

Smiley Aker was busy, his eyes full of 
tears and his mouth of a flowing stream 
of objurgations. Bending low he worked 
patiently and skilfully over the whimper- 
ing little dog, Ace High. The animal had 


been badly burned; Sloe Gin Peasley’s last 
desperate kick had broken one of its legs. 
Aker toiled and cursed and caressed and 
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swore a new and undying loyalty to his 
lowly canine friend. He forgot his own 
burns and his own weariness in the task. 

Morris, the Federal agent, had taken 
Boom Hassell aside, appearing not to 
watch him, but really rendering the big 
black scoundrel helpless by his vigilance. 
Hassell was changed—broken. The fight 
seemed to have oozed out of him; his 
spirit was gone. He made a feeble attempt 
to apologize to Pauline Zack for some- 
thing he had done, but she rebuffed him 
openly and sharply. Hassell, pressed by 
the indefatigable and tireless little man 
with the sad face, presently began to give 
up his secrets to Morris. 

When the fire had burned itself out 
somewhat Morris insisted on going for a 
walk, as he put it, and he and Hassell 
left, taking a turn to the right as they 
went, Hassell showing the way. 

“They’re going to Hassell’s cave,” 
Pauline Zack said, when Spear questioned 
her. “It’s somewhere near the edge of this 
plateau, in those volcanic cliffs.” 

Two hours passed; up from a draw to 
the east came Winchell, the cowboy, rid- 
ing his weary horse slowly. 

“Where did you spring from?” Spear 
asked him. 

“T was hiding out from the fire. You 
folks can get through now, if you want to. 
There wasn’t any fire down the cut-off 
to Shadow Valley.” 

They rose to leave. Pauline Zack, now 
that they had Winchell’s horse for Laslie 
Purdie to ride, refused to accompany 
them. She could get through to the west 
and to her home in Kernville, she said, 
and would not listen to their pleas. They 
said good-by to her—Laslie with a con- 
trite face and a warm hug and a kiss, 
Spear heartily and with his gratitude to 
her tempered with pain at the grief she 
showed. But she was Spartan. 

“I’m fine,” she said. “T’ll come back 
to work first of the week, if Mr. Bixby 
wants me.” 

They parted. Winchell and Smiley 
Aker, the latter carrying Ace High tender- 
ly, went ahead. Laslie, mounted on the 
cowman’s pony, and with her feet firm 
in the shortened stirrups, checked the 
horse’s gait to suit that of Spear, who 
walked close beside her. 

In a few words she told of her exper- 
ience at the shack. 

“I got there about eight o’clock,” she 
said. “It was dark in the cabin, because 
all the windows were blinded, and at first 
I thought the man on the bed was you. 
But I soon found I was mistaken. I saw 
the whole thing, then. But I couldn’t get 
away.” 

“Did that man bother you?” Spear 
asked tautly. 

“Not at first. Then he got up and took 
a drink or two—and tried to make me 
take one. I told him what I thought of 
him and it made him angry. He was going 
to kiss me, he said. 

“T wasn’t very much afraid of him for 
a long time. But he grew worse. He was 
choking me when Boom Hassell suddenly 
came in. 

“They quarreled and Hassell killed him. 
He had warned the man to leave me 
alone, he said, because he loved me him- 
self. I laughed at him. But I was a little 
sorry for him, too. He told me how he had 
been planning Hidden Valley for me. He 
said that was why he had given up 
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Pauline Zack. Then we found the fire 
was closing in. It was almost too late to 
try to get out, he thought. He told me 
he had set it to burn up Shadow Valley: 
The wind changed and beat him.” 
“Why couldn’t he get you away?” 
Spear asked. ‘He might have done it 


<<. 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” she cried. 
‘Hassell was shot some time this morning. 
By Winchell or Morris, I guess. He said 
they were after him. He wouldn’t tell 
anybody, I suppose. He’s awfully brave 
and hard, that way. I thought you all 
knew.” 

“Morris will find it out,” Spear said. 
“I’m sorry for Hassell. I think he has his 
good points. He certainly might have 
killed me and done you harm—but he 
played fairer than most men of his kind 
would. I don’t wish him any ill.” 

They came out on to the Shadow Valley 
side of the hills and looked down on the 
fair and peaceful basin. The wind, drawn 
northward by the sucking flames now 
greedily eating at Hidden Valley, was 
fresh—the day was cooling. 

Laslie Purdy pulled up—unexpectedly 
slid to the ground. 

Without either of them knowing that it 
was to occur she was, the next moment, 
in his arms. Their lips met, hesitatingly, 
then clung. 

“Oh, my darling!” Spear whispered. 
“T love you. Have you guessed that?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “I guessed it. 
And I love you.” 

Holding her closely Spear turned to look 
out across this vale of delight. A wave 
of thankfulness swept over him that the 
beauty spot—this lush and fruitful basin 
—had been spared by the flames. A long 
shadow began creeping out on to the floor 
of the valley from the mountains to the 
west. Laslie Purdy pwinted. 

“Shadow Valley,” she said. ‘“That’s 
where it gets the name.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of 
horse’s hoofs. Up the steep and rocky 
grade came Francis Bixby, his face white 
and strained but with a smile on his lips. 

“T couldn’t rest till I was sure you were 
both all right,” he said. “It’s been fear- 
ful—I thought you were lost in the fire.” 

“The fire did a good deal for us,” 
Spear said simply. And as he stood there, 
her hand in his and both their faces glow- 
ing and gleaming, nothing more needed to 
be said. 

“Let me congratulate you!” Bixby cried 
heartily. “I wish you every good.” 

Spear was looking westward on to the 
floor of the Valley, and then he spoke, 
pointing toward the Mouth. 

Through it, as they looked, came the 
first of a long herd of cattle—the Shadow 
Valley steers homeward bound once more. 
They moved at a good pace, flanked by 
the weary but exultant cowboys. 

“Thank God they’re back!” Bixby 
cried. “I rode ahead when we saw the 
fire, then I came on up looking for you.” 
He turned to Spear. 

“T was a poor manager,” he said simply. 
“You have proved that. But if the man- 
agement will give me another chance—’ 

“T think he will, Bixby,” Spear inter- 


“He?” 
“Yes.” Spear turned to Laslie. “You 
were willing to marry a poor bookkeeper, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Spear of Shadow Valley 


A Tale of the Modern Frontier 
By Wilbur Hall 


Author of : Tang of the Sea, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


XII 
HEY bent low and drove their 
tired and now frightened horses 
ahead at the best speed the 
animals could make. The heat 
increased—the roar of the flames began 
to beat on them above the clatter of 
hoofs over the volcanic rock of the road. 
The topped a little rise and looked down. 
h, God help her Pauline cried, 
covering her face witty her hands. 

A few rods away Spear saw, in a little 
hollow surrounded by thickly brushed 
hills, now tinder-dry, a small cabin. The 
fire, throwing its flames above the highest 
tree-tops and its smoke like a wall into 
the murky sky, was racing down on three 
sides. A tongue of it caught some dead 
grass and greasewood bushes on the 
fourth side, between them and the shack. 
As though consuming oil the blaze ran 
out to complete the circle. 
Smiley Aker’s big horse, 
with a sudden shrill 
scream, whirled, pitched 
his rider to the ground 
and fled down the 
plateau. 

In a moment the place 
where they stood became 
untenable. 

“Go back, Pauline!’ 
Spear shouted. “I’m 
going to try to make it. 
Will you come, Smiley?’ 

But Smiley, rising from 
the ground with a wry 
grin and a mouthful of 
ludicrous anathemas of 
his horse, had already 
started running forward. 
Spear leaped to the 
ground, pulled his shirt 
collar up and his hat 
down and followed, tying 
his handkerchief across 
his face as he went. 
Pauline Zack, perhaps 
the coolest of the three 
now that the first shock 
was past, turned her 
restive horse, holding 
him tightly, and recon- 
noitered. She was orien- 
tating herself—seeking a 
well-known water hole. 
Presently she rode back 
toward it. ‘ 

The two men, stagger- 
ing, stumbling, gasping, 
choked and all but cooked 
in the oven heat, plunged 
on desperately. A man 
ran from the cabin ahead 
of them, then plunged 
back into it and came 
out with a burden. But 
he staggered, sank down 
and lay where he fell. 

A small animal darted f 
by Spear, and he saw 
that it was Ace High, 

the cur dog, panting, 





swaying from side to side, but going on. 

A second man was seen running off to 
the right, but presently the flames turned 
him back and he started toward Spear 
and Aker. It was Peasley, evidently 
drunk but fighting desperately to keep 
on his feet. He was almost passing them 
when Ace High, the mongrel, suddenly 
ran at the fleeing man, leaped and caught 
his leg below the knee. Peasley went 


tumbling in a heap; the dog closed his 
jaws like a vise and began to shake and 
worry his quarry. Aker turned now and 
shouted to the dog, but Ace High only 





He picked her up, threw her across his broad shoulder and ran A 


back toward the line of flames 


tugged and shook the harder. Peasley 

was kicking, clawing, struggling to 

turn over and reach the infuriated 

animal with his hands. But like a 

trained cow-horse keeping a_ rope 

tight on a lassoed calf Ace High kept 

steadily working back with Peasley’s 
leg, so that the man could never quite get 
purchase enough to rise—never quite 
reach this snarling half-mad little demon 
of hatred. 

Meantime Aker, swift, strong, tireless, 
and apparently immune to the heat, had 
reached the fainting girl ahead. He picked 
her up in his great hands as though she 
were a feather’s weight, threw her across 
his broad shoulder and ran back toward 
the thin line of flames through which he 
had come. Spear would have turned with 
him, but suddenly the prostrate man 
ahead pulled himself to one elbow, then 

staggered to his feet, 
tugging atarevolver. Jt 
was Boom Hassell. 

Spear drew and fired, 
point blank. But as he 
did so Hassell ducked 
and ran back toward the 
cabin. Spear overtook 
him almost as_ they 
came to the door and 
brought his revolver butt 
crashing down on _ the 
man’s head. 

Hassell fell heavily, 
almost across a sprawled 
and lifeless body that 
lay just inside the door 
Despite the smoke and 
the murk of the fir 
Spear saw that the dead 
man was his double— 
Derringer. 

He caught up Has- 
sell’s body and fled back 
the way Aker had gone 
He saw Peasley, sud- 
denly kicking out and 
sending Ace High flying. 
rise and run in a zigzag 
line toward safety. He 
saw Smiley Aker, leap- 
ing high and _ going 
swiftly, pass through the 
thin wall of fire to 
where Pauline Zack 
stood waiting, with 
some dripping garments 
in her hands, which she 
wrapped round the body 
of Laslie Purdy. Aker 
came back, panting, 
grinning, triumphant. 

“The fire’s spreading 
out—we’re all right 
now!” he cried. “Give 
me the shoulders—I’l! 
help carry the hog out 
Everything’s lovely, aint 
it, you dodrotted old sap- 
sucker, you!” 
lugubrious 
rose near at hand. 
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“The way of the transgressor is hard,” 
the sad-eyed Mr. Morris exclaimed, wip- 
ing the streaming perspiration from his 
face as he advanced. “Warm day, eh? 
Exactly. And the young lady over there 
in the wet rags is calling for you, friend 
Spear. Pretty girl, too. Precisely. Wish 
she’d call for me. But no such luck. All 
| draw is our comrade and host, Sir Boom 
Hassell! No, you don’t there, my buck! 
I’ll just take that gun of yours! There! 
All set, everybody? Then let’s go back to 
Miss Zack’s spring—the name’s Zack, 
isn’t it?—and have a drink with her. 
Pre-cisely!”’ 


XIII 
LTHOUGH the heat continued and 


even seemed to increase, the little 
party by the water hole was safe. 

Chey occupied a tiny cienega at the 
head of the creek that, in winter time, 
poured torrents of water down toward 
Hidden Valley but that in summer was 
dry except for the tule-filled basin sur- 
rounding the spring. This spring was in 
the middle of the plateau, which was so 
rocky, sterile and bare that no flames 
could find fuel upon it, and therefore the 
fire passed on either hand and swept 
northward, driven by the capricious wind 
that had swung about and defeated the 
demoniacal scheme of Boom Hassell. 

More than that. Before half an hour 
had passed it was evident that nothing 
could prevent the flames from rushing 
down into Hidden Valley itself, and be- 
fore they left their asylum they saw the 
first onslaught of this fearful monster on 
the little bowl. His fire had turned back 
on Hassell and completed his humilia- 
tion, defeat and ruin. 

Laslie Purdy, recovering slowly from 
her daze of horror, fear and exhaustion, 
clung pitifully to Dickson Spear, who 
soothed her as he would a child. She 
made no apology for it to any of them, 
but to him she whispered over and over 
gain: 

“I was wrong! Oh, I was so wrong! I 
didn’t believe in you! And I so wanted 
to—from the first!”’ 

When she was stronger and more calm 
she recovered her dignity—drew away 
from him. But the others—and none more 
clearly than Pauline Zack, sitting aside, 
silent, thoughtful, resigned—saw that the 
sroud little girl’s eyes never left Spear’s 
face. 

He himself became shameless. 

From the moment Pauline Zack had 
told him of her telephone call to Laslie 
ind of the latter’s instant readiness to go 
to the aid of the man she had so mis- 
judged, Spear had known that he loved 
her. He did not care to reason why— 
he scarcely knew her. But it was enough 
to know that he did, and now that the 
danger was past he gave himself to her 
with his looks and the tones of his voice, 
so that he did not need to tell her, or the 
thers, that he was willing slave to the 
imperious little queen of the mountain 
country. 

Smiley Aker was busy, his eyes full of 
tears and his mouth of a flowing stream 
of objurgations. Bending low he worked 
patiently and skilfully over the whimper- 
ing little dog, Ace High. The animal had 
been badly burned; Sloe Gin Peasley’s last 
desperate kick had broken one of its legs. 
Aker toiled and cursed and caressed and 
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swore a new and undying loyalty to his 
lowly canine friend. He forgot his own 
burns and his own weariness in the task. 

Morris, the Federal agent, had taken 
Boom Hassell aside, appearing not to 
watch him, but really rendering the big 
black scoundrel helpless by his vigilance. 
Hassell was changed—broken. The fight 
seemed to have oozed out of him; his 
spirit was gone. He made a feeble attempt 
to apologize to Pauline Zack for some- 
thing he had done, but she rebuffed him 
openly and sharply. Hassell, pressed by 
the indefatigable and tireless little man 
with the sad face, presently began to give 
up his secrets to Morris. 

When the fire had burned itself out 
somewhat Morris insisted on going for a 
walk, as he put it, and he and Hassell 
left, taking a turn to the right as they 
went, Hassell showing the way. 

“They’re going to Hassell’s cave,” 
Pauline Zack said, when Spear questioned 
her. “It’s somewhere near the edge of this 
plateau, in those volcanic cliffs.” 

Two hours passed; up from a draw to 
the east came Winchell, the cowboy, rid- 
ing his weary horse slowly. 

“Where did you spring from?” Spear 
asked him. 

“T was hiding out from the fire. You 
folks can get through now, if you want to. 

here wasn’t any fire down the cut-off 
to Shadow Valley.” 

They rose to leave. Pauline Zack, now 
that they had Winchell’s horse for Laslie 
Purdie to ride, refused to accompany 
them. She could get through to the west 
and to her home in Kernville, she said, 
and would not listen to their pleas. They 
said good-by to her—Laslie with a con- 
trite face and a warm hug and a kiss, 
Spear heartily and with his gratitude to 
her tempered with pain at the grief she 
showed. But she was Spartan. 

“I’m fine,” she said. “TI’ll come back 
to work first of the week, if Mr. Bixby 
wants me.” 

They parted. Winchell and Smiley 
Aker, the latter carrying Ace High tender- 
ly, went ahead. Laslie, mounted on the 
cowman’s pony, and with her feet firm 
in the shortened stirrups, checked the 
horse’s gait to suit that of Spear, who 
walked close beside her. 

In a few words she told of her exper- 
ience at the shack. 

“T got there about eight o'clock,” she 
said. “It was dark in the cabin, because 
all the windows were blinded, and at first 
I thought the man on the bed was you. 
But I soon found I was mistaken. I saw 
the whole thing, then. But I couldn’t get 
away.” 

“Did that man bother you?” Spear 
asked tautly. 

“Not at first. Then he got up and took 
a drink or two—and tried to make me 
take one. I told him what I thought of 
him and it made him angry. He was going 
to kiss me, he said. 

“T wasn’t very much afraid of him for 
a long time. But he grew worse. He was 
choking me when Boom Hassell suddenly 
came in. 

“They quarreled and Hassell killed him. 
He had warned the man to leave me 
alone, he said, because he loved me him- 
self. I laughed at him. But I was a little 
sorry for him, too. He told me how he had 
been planning Hidden Valley for me. He 
said that was why he had given up 
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Pauline Zack. Then we found the fire 
was closing in. It was almost too late to 
try to get out, he thought. He told me 
he had set it to burn up Shadow Valley. 
The wind changed and beat him.” 

“Why couldn’t he get you away?” 
Spear asked. ‘He might have done it 
if—"”’ 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” she cried. 
‘Hassell was shot some time this morning. 
By Winchell or Morris, I guess. He said 
they were after him. He wouldn’t tell 
anybody, I suppose. He’s awfully brave 
and hard, that way. I thought you all 
knew.” 

“Morris will find it out,” Spear said. 
“T’m sorry for Hassell. I think he has his 
good points. He certainly might have 
killed me and done you harm—but he 
played fairer than most men of his kind 
would. I don’t wish him any ill.” 

They came out on to the Shadow Valley 
side of the hills and looked down on the 
fair and peaceful basin. The wind, drawn 
northward by the sucking flames now 
greedily eating at Hidden Valley, was 
fresh—the day was cooling. 

Laslie Purdy pulled up—unexpectedly 
slid to the ground. 

Without either of them knowing that it 
was to occur she was, the next moment, 
in his arms. Their lips met, hesitatingly, 
then clung. 

“Oh, my darling!’ Spear whispered. 
“T love you. Have you guessed that?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “I guessed it. 
And I love you.” 

Holding her closely Spear turned to look 
out across this vale of delight. A wave 
of thankfulness swept over him that the 
beauty spot—this lush and fruitful basin 
—had been spared by the flames. A long 
shadow began creeping out on to the floor 
of the valley from the mountains to the 
west. Laslie Purdy pointed. 

“Shadow Valley,” she said. ‘“That’s 
where it gets the name.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of 
horse’s hoofs. Up the steep and rocky 
grade came Francis Bixby, his face white 
and strained but with a smile on his lips. 

“T couldn’t rest till I was sure you were 
both all right,” he said. “It’s been fear- 
ful—I thought you were lost in the fire.” 

“The fire did a good deal for us,” 
Spear said simply. And as he stood there, 
her hand in his and both their faces glow- 
ing and gleaming, nothing more needed to 
be said. 

“Let me congratulate you!” Bixby cried 
heartily. “I wish you every good.” 

Spear was looking westward on to the 
floor of the Valley, and then he spoke, 
pointing toward the Mouth. 

Through it, as they looked, came the 
first of a long herd of cattle—the Shadow 
Valley steers homeward bound once more. 
They moved at a good pace, flanked by 
the weary but exultant cowboys. 

“Thank God they’re back!” Bixby 
cried. “I rode ahead when we saw the 
fire, then I came on up looking for you.” 
He turned to Spear. 

“T was a poor manager,” he said simply. 
“You have proved that. But if the man- 
agement will give me another chance—” 

“T think he will, Bixby,” Spear inter- 
rupted. 

“He?” 

“Yes.” Spear turned to Laslie. “You 
were willing to marry a poor bookkeeper, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The West at Washington 


Significant News 
from the Nation's 
Cafitall 


R. WORK can’t™understand why 
changing the initials of thejfin- 
cumbent and the designation of 
the executive officer of the Recla- 
mation Service arouses public interest and 
stirs up a storm of criticism. A. P. Davis, 
director of the Reclamation Service, goes 
and D. W. Davis, commissioner of recla- 


mation, comes. The Doctor’s facetious- 
ness notwithstanding, the change of 
initials and names and incidentally of men 
is really epochal. 

To say that A. P. Davis goes is to say 
that the engineer gives up the reins of au- 
thority. To say that D. W. Davis comes, 
is to say that the business man is in con- 
trol. The pioneering days are over, the 
romance of the conquest of the desert is 
past. The engineers have spent $13 4,000,- 
000 in successfully proving that they can 
beat any kind of a desert if you will give 
them money enough. The business men 
are now going to try to find out if the re- 
claimed desert can be made to beat $134,- 
000,000. Uncle Sam wants his money 
back, and from now on he will be more 
interested in certified checks from the 
man-made oases than in beautiful book- 
lets and moving pictures that turn sage- 
brush into cantaloupes in crates while you 
wait. Davis II is the man who is going to 
collect the bills Davis I ran up. To pay 
out $134,000,000 is a more genial task 
than to get it back, and also a more pop- 
ular one. Wherefore I predict that the 
later Davis will loom less in history books 
than in ledgers. 

That’s the impression I got after a talk 
with the former governor of Idaho. Fol- 
lowing the new custom set throughout the 
Department of the Interior by Dr. Work, 
I walked right into the office of the man 
who has given up the title of Assistant 











Secretary to become the tight-fisted boss 
of the Reclamation Service and told him 
that I was prepared to give him about 
half an hour of my valuable time. To 
save it as much as possible, I asked him 
right out what he knew about irrigation. 
He answered that he had lived with it for 
about twenty-five years. Then I asked 
him how he made his living, and he said 
by lending money to irrigationists, by way 
of admitting that he was a banker. 

The two answers distinguished him 
easily as a collector from the rest of the 
irrigationists. “I’ve carried a lot of ’em,” 
he said with a sigh—and I inferred that 
not a few of them had been dropped with 
about the same kind of a thud that will be 
presently heard in salvos from the Okana- 
gan to El Paso. For the principal settling 
in the Reclamation Service projects from 
now on will be of the settle-up variety. 
No more will the dry-state Congressmen 
tell their constituents to keep on blufing 
Uncle Sam and one of these days there 
won’t be anything to pay. The “moral 
title’ stuff, the pioneer’s social payment 
in sweat and hardship, will no longer have 
more than sentimental values. Claims 
resting on them will be left to grateful 
posterity. Uncle Sam will take his in 
legal tender. 

Some thousands of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice settlers are delinquent to the extent of 
$3,500,000, and the U. S. Treasury’s sur- 
plus of $250,000,000 is not going to be an 
excuse for further stalling. Uncle Sam 
doesn’t need the money, but he is going 
to get it. Sounds harsh, but it is really 
kindness. Reclamation must pay accord- 
ing to the generous contract—twenty 
years’ time and no interest—or there 
won’t be any more new projects; for the 
Department of Agriculture is set on re- 
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ducing farm production instead of increas- 
ing it, and the Farm Bloc in Congress is 
more interested in present than in future 
farmers. 


U 


Who Got the Money Uncle Sam 
is Vainly Endeavoring to Collect? 


But the new business man’s adminis- 
tration of the Reclamation Service is go- 
ing to be more than a collection agency. 
If it has its way there will be no more 
$150-an-acre-cost projects for crops that 
can’t be capitalized at $50 an acre. The 
farm units will be reduced in size here- 
after, too. The limit now is 160 acres. I 
gather that Governor Davis thinks that 
40 acres would be more reasonable. Also 
there is something brewing to keep specu- 
lative farmers out and keep productive 
farmers in. There has been a world of 
wild speculation with the good land the 
Government has so painstakingly reclaim- 
ed. Here’s an example: Farmer A bought 
80 acres from the Government for $55 an 
acre, that being exactly what it cost the 
latter. He sold it three years ago to 
Farmer B for $300 an acre, getting $12,000 
cash and still leaving the purchaser to pay 
the Government its $55 per acre. B col- 
lided with the general rural collapse of 
1920-21 and is now broke, and your Uncle, 
who made all the values in that section, is 
still holding the bag. A will repossess the 
land eventually, $12,000 to the good, and 
will continue to beg off on his instalments 
to the Government—until Mr. Davis, late 
of Idaho, gets round to his case. Then 
he will have about three minutes of grace. 

Dave Davis, being or having been a 
regular politician himself, is sympathetic 
with members of Congress, especially as 
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elections draw near, who want to “have 
something done” in their states, but he is 
going to confine his assistance to heartfelt, 
active sympathy in unlimited quantities. 
He is awfully sorry—just as sorry as the 
banker who just can’t extend a note—for 
the Senator who recently wired him that 
work must be started at once on the Snow 
Line project where there are about 70 days 
between spring and fall frosts. It seems 
that three successive Secretaries of the 
Interior have approved this project. But 
the new Davis has applied the acid test 
and discovered that it will cost $150 an 
acre, and that the cheap bulky crops that 
can be grown on it will never enable a 
settler to pay off the purchase price. 
When the irrigation committees and the 
appropriation committees ask him about 
it, he will have to tell that it will be a 
beautiful and daring engineering project 
but hopeless from a business standpoint. 
Whereupon, in these ruthless budget days, 
the ax will fall. And there will be nothing 
doing in the Snow Line state, except that 
there may be a new senator in place of the 
one who couldn’t get something done not- 
withstanding Governor Davis’ agonized 


sympathy. 
U 


When Irrigation in the Far West 
Will Come Into Its Very Own 


Lest I may do the Governor an injus- 
tice, it should be added that he is for irri- 
gation and more irrigation wherever it will 
pay. Differing with those who hold that 
farming is overdone, he takes the long- 
distance view that with our rapid increase 
in population the real problem is soon go- 
ing to be not how to find a market for 
foodstuffs but how to get more to eat. 
\Ithough the urban population has been 
long growing faster than the rural it was 
not until 1922 that the farming country 
absolutely lost population—the estimated 
loss being put at 1,200,000. The United 
States must grow its own food or it will go 
hungry. The present agricultural depres- 
sion is a mere passing incident—a sort of 
anti-climax before the American farmer 
comes into the millennial kingdom of the 
fundamental industry and the national 
problem becomes one of too little instead 
of too much grub. So, take heart all ye 





sand or snow or too far from water or too 
rough or too political. Take heart, indeed, 
all ye grubbing sons of Martha, arid or 
humid, for your kingdom comes. So saith 
David Davis—if I got him right. But in 
the meantime, please remit. 


U 
Why It Hurts the Engineer to 
Give Up Control to Business 


There are several projects that have 
never been misled by dreams of free or cut- 
price water-rights if they evaded payment 
long enough. The Orland, California, 
project, for example, is noted for its 100 
per cent remitting habit, although it had 
its full share of original amateurs who 
were dubious as to how to apply a harness 
to connect a horse with a plow. And all 
but a few of the Government-made farms 
are potentially solvent, when agriculture 
picks up, when real farmers get possession 
of them and their size is right. The pay- 
up psychology is the chief need of the 

our. Governor Davis will conjure it up. 


The West at Washington: 





This going and coming of the Davises, 
this ascent of the business man and this 
descent of the engineer, have not been 
without pain and agitation. It is not a 
pleasant thing to raise a baby into a fine 
youth and let somebody else have him, 
and A. P. is sick at heart and perhaps 
rebellious as he leaves the accustomed 
scene—the scene of one of the great ro- 
mances of national achievement—to a 
man who is more interested in money bal- 
ances than in balances of cuts and fills. 
And, of course, one hears gossip that the 
poor man’s day is gone in the reclaimed 
lands and that big business guided by the 
new Davis will come in, as ever, to clean 
up on the labors of the pioneers. 


U 
Lots of Irrigated Indian Land, 
But Mighty Few Red Farmers 


Speaking of irrigation, along comes the 
Indian Bureau with an account of 600,000 
acres of Indian land for which irrigation 
water is now available. No particulars 
are given as to the number of Indians on 
this land, but maybe those A. E. F. Indian 
veterans who weren’t allowed to buy a lot 
in Los Angeles, because of their color, 
might get a unit. 

U 


Humorists, Russian Experts and 
Press Agents are Saving the Indians 


The one hundred ladies and gentlemen 
of Dr. Work’s Indian advisory committee, 
are taking a summer school correspon- 
dence course which the Interior Secretary 
has instituted for their instruction. It 
being obvious that they couldn’t advise 
without knowing something about the 
Indians, Dr. Work is giving them infor- 
mation in instalments. Every time one 
of them writes to ask whether there are 
any Indians left, or whether they wear 
blankets or gee- strings, a circular answer 
goes out to all. That produces more 
questions, and they breed more circulars. 

About next October Bernard Baruch, 
who has studied Wall Street Indians; 
George Ade, who comprehends their 
humor; Sam Blythe, who can easily dis- 
guise one little fact about them in 12,000 
clever words; Princess Cantacuzene, 
whose long residence in Russia has admir- 
ably prepared her for Indian wisdom; Will 
H. Hays, who is taking an intensive course 
in film Indians, and other ethnological ex- 
perts will know all about it and just how 
to do it. 

In the meantime the Department press 
agent is issuing daily communiques on 
the rapid progress the Indian Bureau is 
making in dealing with its problem single- 
handed. The Blackfeet have “come 
back,” vide twenty fat families recently 
brought to Washington; the Navajo sheep 
number 1,500,000; incompetent Osages 
are not to be permitted to draw more than 
$4,000 a year, plus $2,000 for each child; 
$34,000,000 is being spent on Indian land 
irrigations, etc., etc. 


U 

Dr. Work's Predigested Cure for 
All of Alaska’s Troubles 
Canned dope pursues the Washington 
Correspondents even unto Alaska. Not 
even on a vacation trip are they permitted 
to escape from the surfeit of predigested 
information. Farmers make their chick- 
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ens scratch and their hogs root for a part 
of their living in order to keep them strong 
and fit, but the poor Washington corre- 
spondent gets no analogous mental exer- 
cise, for all he has to do is to sit ina musty 
corner and assimilate multigraphed hand- 
outs. Each writer en route to Alaska with 
the president was provided by the De- 
partment of the Interior with 34 pages of 
dehydrated data pertaining to our own 
land of the midnight sun. At that some 
of the correspondents complained because 
the book wasn’t indexed and marked with 
thumb-guides. 

As the object of the presidential visit is 
to open up Alaska—a lot of dreamers and 
old-timers hope the opening won’t be too 
wide—the guidebook cites all the known 
and some of the unknown problems and 
presents the solution in each case. Sup- 
pose the flabby-brained correspondent 
wants to know something about traffic for 
the Alaska Railroad; he turns to page 5, 
Part IV and readily and painlessly learns 
that if the territory’s mineral resources 
are developed that will give some traffic; 
and mineral development will induce ag- 
ricultural development, and that will give 
more trafic. Simplicity itself. Bring on 
the mines! 

Or perhaps in a moment of unusual 
mental activity the slothful writer might 
wonder about advertising the “tourist 
attractions of Alaska.” If so he would 
find question and answer on Page 4, Part 
IV, the answer being “ It would seem 
advisable that a joint circular advertising 
the Alaska Railroad and Mount McKinley 
National Park be issued by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission and the Park 
Service.” Yes, all of that. 


U 
A Photograph of Lumber Atrocities 
that Turned Out to Be a Plain Liar 


As the lumber mills retreat to their last 
stronghold on the Pacific Coast, leaving 
behind them razed forests and raised 
cities, the question arises: What shall this 
migratory industry do when it can mi- 
grate no more? ‘The pessimists think it 
will lie down and die tragically on the 
shore of the ocean it can not cross. Not 
so David T. Mason, formerly of the 
faculty of the University of California and 
now a practising forestry engineer in 
Portland. Major Mason was recently in 
Washington, telling of new accessions to 
the practise of permanent lumbering in 
the California redwoods, and intimating 
that soon the fir men of the North Coast 
will have some interesting announcements 
to make concerning the methods the 
lumber industry proposes to use in order 
to keep the present mills running on 
freshly-grown trees to the end of time. 

While here Major Mason appealed to 
the Forest Service to retire its old reliable 
photograph of a redwood lumbering oper- 
ation in Secs Gulch in the ox-team age, 
which has been going the illustrating 
rounds for the last twenty years. This 
picture has been used as a terrible example 
of the hideous desolation that follows 
commercial logging operations, being 
usually contrasted with some dainty 
Forest Service operation. Major Mason 
went on the trail of the scene and found 
that nature unaided had healed the 
wounds and covered the scars with one of 
the best stands of second-growth redwood 
in California. 
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Who starts the hatred of one nation for 
another? No child comes into the world 
hating any one, least of all millions of 
unknown persons far, faraway. The seeds 
of hatred must be planted in the child mind, and most of the 
planting the world over is done in school. Unconsciously 
perhaps the school glorifies war and martial exploits, colors 
and distorts history and gives the young mind a nationalistic 
kink that persists for life. 

What the school begins, the press finishes. Instead of 
emphasizing the achievements of peace and the great need 
for international harmony and coéperation, school and press 
continue to widen the gulf between nations and races. 

This is not an anti-preparedness yelp. While conditions 
are what they are, let’s have a navy and an air fleet large 
and efficient enough to keep armed invaders far from our 
own shores, but while we are keeping our powder dry at an 
expense of about a billion a year, let us also consider ways 
and means of doing away with the necessity of this colossal 
armament cost. 

The press is hopeless. It will not codperate; competition 
for mass circulation forces it to keep flying at its masthead 
the yellow flag of 
sensational jingoism. 
But the educator can 
so handle the child 
that it will adhere 
to the ideals of peace 
rather than run with 
the mob after the 
drums of war. Once 
the habit of inter- 
national thought 
has been established 
in the growing gen- 
eration, even the 
jingo press will have 
to tack about and 
give the new public 
what it wants. 

In the hands of 
the teacher lies the 
future of civilization. 


uU OU 


How School and 
Press Create the 
**Hereditary Foe”’ 


What a tragic, 
bloody farce _ this 
business of “heredi- 
tary enemies” is! 
Why, for instance, 
should we Ameri- 
cans continue in our school books and patriotic orations to 
inspire hatred against England? 
because the British Empire controls the plantations that 


Are Children 
Born Hating 
the Foreigner ? 








supply us with our rubber? We are getting it at a very 
reasonable price. If the price should be lifted unduly high, 
the excessive profit will automatically call more plantations 
and a larger rubber supply into existence. There is only 
one reason why the situation should give us any concern; 
that reason is the prospect of war with Great Britain. 

Do we want to fight Britain? What for? If there are 
statesmen on either side criminally stupid and inefficien: 
enough to push these two nations into war, they should be 
shot before the beginning of hostilities. For, given a 
national desire to live in peace and amity, there is no con- 
ceivable set of circumstances that would justify war between 
these two nations. 

Nor is there any valid reason except the state of mind of 
both why France and Germany should not and could not be 
content to live in friendly harmony. The French babies 
and the German babies that will be born during the next 
thirty years will not and can not hate one another unless 
they are taught to do so. 

If the League of Nations could revise the world’s history 
textbooks, the world’s patriotic songs and suppress jingo 
journalism, ninety per cent of the war danger would vanish 

in a generation. 


So 


No Lasting Peace 
While the Versailles 
Treaty is the Law 


Cortina’! 
. a 


Before the educator 
can begin to bend 
the young mind ef- 
fectively in the direc- 
tion of international 
instead of national- 
istic thought, the 
impossible _ political 
conditions prevailing 
in Europe as the af- 
termath of the war 
must be corrected. 
There can be no 
healthy peace, there 
can be no basis for 
permanent harmony 
in Europe while the 
Versailles treaty is 
the continent’s pub- 
lic law. Harmony 
between France and 
Germany is impos- 
sible while the one is 
strangling the other. 
Some means must 
be found to obtain 
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Even though the President can not be said to qualify as a rough rider, he 
apparently has made a good personal impression throughout the Far 
West. He enjoyed his side trip to Zion National Park in Utah 


for France the reparation that is her due without dismem- 
Why should we worry bering Germany politically and killing her economically. 
And Austria must be enabled to live by breaking down the 
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ably will continue to rage until canals have been dug from 
the Pacific ocean to all the inland towns and steamers are . 
plying the Spokane river and the Hassayampa. 

The average consumer is not interested in this fight. To 
him it is of no importance whether his retailer buys his goods 
from a Spokane or a Seattle jobber. The retail price is the 
same no matter who does the wholesale business. The fight 
is primarily between two sets of jobbers, but at present the 
consequences of this fight are important enough to deserve 
consideration. 

During the last two years the coast-to-coast water freight 
has developed so tremendously that the Pacific ports have 
trouble in providing docking space fast enough. Which 
means, of course, that both the transcontinental railroads 
and the inland jobbers have lost an immense volume of 
business. As a result the railroads are sending trainloads of 





high Far Western products to the East, but can not find return 
te loads. They must return the cars empty because they are 
Yaak not allowed to make coast-to-coast rates low enough to meet 
eam canal competition. Eventually this will mean higher east- 
bound freight rates for the Far Western farmer, miner, 
elie lumber and cattle man. 
“ On top of this the Eastern railroads, having no freight to 
sl bec ship West, are holding the empty cars and using them on 
edn their own lines, thus adding to the troubles of the Far 
ot Western farmer by increasing the car shortage. Indirectly, 
chara therefore, the fight between two sets of comparatively unim- 
portant middlemen has far-reaching consequences for the 
ak primary producers and the basic industries of the West. 
os be U U 
s 
yeni Who Shall Get The fight for the control of Alaska is on. 
wsless Control Over On the plea that the development of the 
Alaska’s Riches? J ¢ttitory is retarded by the multiplicity 
story of bureaus of various departments in 
jingo charge of the administration of Alaska’s publicly owned 
anish resources, Secretary Work of the Interior Department 
___ Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle demands that all governmental activities in Alaska be cen- 
The Light of the World tralized in his Department. Whereupon Secretary Wallace 


lta ate ‘shb f sh Se of the Department of Agriculture demands with blood in his 
-_ walls of her neighbors, for without a customs union eye to be shown that employe of his organization who is in 
e along the Danube, conditions in Austria will be worse a year 





























dies hence than they are today, the loan notwithstanding. Many 
a other rectifications are necessary before the real educational 
move toward an enduring peace can begin. And, no matter 
cator what the isolationists say, it is the duty and the privilege 
bend of the United States to take an active part in the effort to 
1 ef- rehabilitate the Old World on a new base. 
irec- 
ional U u 
ynal- The Surest Way When Taft left the White House, he joined ils. 
the to Make a Lot the Yale faculty at a salary of $4000 a year. IE : rs) aes LY, NG 
tical of Besy Money At the same time the Yale trustees hired a ye: \ /~ HA 2 Zz Vi ~ 
iling a football coach at $7500 for three months. vl a Ye ee 
> af- “Fatty” Arbuckle, of about the same physical weight as the Ce = hy "ag. 
war ex-President, was rewarded with an income of a quarter |7 7°” “Smt : dl 
-P ae >t ~ PV, cttlnn, 
“ted. million. ” ‘@ , Nh, 
no Jack Dempsey pocketed nearly a quarter million of Mon- sf S KL’ 6 a 
here tana money for six weeks’ work. There are fifty thousand , 
for farmers in Montana who won’t get one-fifth of that sum for a eae 
ony a lifetime of hard labor. 70 HeaG FOR 
the The mora]? Entertain ’em! Make ’em laugh, make ’em 
y is cry, give ’em a thrill! But don’t make them think if you 
yub- want easy money. 
lony vy we 
and 
pos- Rival Jobbers Once again the transcontinental railroads 
1e is Intensify the are getting ready to ask the Interstate 
her. Car Shortage Commerce Commission for permission to 
nust make reductions in their coast-to-coast 
tain freight rates in order to meet water competition. Once 
em- again the Intermountain country from Tucson and Phoenix S .— hwo 
ally. to Spokane is getting ready to oppose such reductions. The Rémelds, inthe Tecoma Ledger 


the fight has been raging for thirty years and more. It prob- President Harding in Alaska 
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any manner retarding Alaska’s 
development. He does not want 
generalizations and sweeping 
statements; he wants specific 
facts and he is accompanying 
the President and the Secretary 
of the Interior to Alaska in 
order to examine the teeth and 
X-ray the kidneys of such facts 
as may be presented to the 
President in favor of the cen- 
tralization demand. For Wallace 
has not the slightest intention in 
the world of admitting that his 
organization in charge of the 
National Forests has throttled 
development anywhere unless 
such accusations are backed up 
by real evidence. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago 
theanti-conservationists shouted 
from the housetops that bureau- 
cratic control of the West’s 
resources under the leadership 
of impractical visionaries would 
most assuredly be the death blow 
to the development of the Far 
West. The conservationists 
won and the Far West grew 
with ever greater speed. Isn’t 
it possible that the fight for a 
change in the control of Alaska’s 
resources has very little to do 
with the welfare of the Ter- 
ritory? 

There are old residents in Alaska who take this view. On 
another page we present the opinion of an Alaskan editor 
who has no patience with the “throttling”? theory and does 
not mince his words in saying so. 


U U 


The Teaching of Though it seems exceedingly difficult to 
Health Habits bring about international action for the 
in the Schools Pur Pose of having the schools teach under- 
standing of, instead of hatred for other 
nations, it is not at all difficult to interest the educators of 
scores of nations in the improvement of the physical con- 
dition of their pupils by the teaching of health habits. At 
the recent International Health Education Conference on 
the Pacific Coast delegates from thirty-two countries were 
present. Dozens of internationally known physicians, 
scientists and educators took part in the discussions and the 
movement to mobilize the world’s teachers to improve the 
children’s bodily condition received the hearty coéperation 
of all child welfare factors. 

Publication of the articles giving outlines of the most 
important health habits by the best known authorities of 
the West and showing how these habits can be taught 
interestingly in the class room, will be resumed in the next 
issue. 


U U 


What's a Big A certain promoter had sold “units” in a 
Oil Boom to the SUpposed worthless piece of so-called oil 
i ® and. The town was getting too hot for 
Angel City ? him. Though he had a drilling contractor 
boring a well on the property, the promoter himself did not 
believe that the drill would disclose oil even if it went 
through to China. He had packed his trunk and was about 
to take French leave with the suckers’ money when his 
telephone bell rang. The well had come in an 8000-barrel 
gusher. The promoter unpacked his trunk, stayed and be- 
came an oil magnate. 
Of course this happened in Los Angeles. For a year now 
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This dam has just been completed by the City of San Francisco in the Hetch Hetchy Valley of 
the Yosemite National Park. The lake behind the dam is to be the source of the 
water supply for the city, 150 miles distant. More than 100,000 hydroelectric 
horsepower will be a by-product of the water system 


that thriving community has had an oil boom that would 
have attracted the attention of the entire country had it 
occurred in Texas or Oklahoma. Thanks to hectic drilling 
on town lots there is now pouring out of the ground within 
a radius of 35 miles from the Los Angeles city hall a quantity 
of high-grade oil exceeding half a million barrels a day, 
yet the excitement caused by this boom is not noticeable 
two hundred miles from the Angel City. Los Angeles has 
grown so big, has so many irons in the fire, is so busy selling 
real estate to and building houses for newcomers that the 
blatant chorus of the oil boomers is lost in the genera! 
pandemonium. In the life of Los Angeles the addition oi 
two or three of the country’s most productive oil fields is o/ 
no particular importance. “Good things to have round, you 
know, but we’d rather have more water,” they say patroniz- 
ingly—and mean it! 

The Lord loveth an humble winner. But the five oil- 
marketing corporations don’t. Despite several price cuts, 
the Los Angeles oil output of the town-lot promoter is 
swamping them. Unless the drilling diminishes soon, they 
may have to curtail pipe-line runs and disappoint numerous 
“investors.” But Los Angeles won’t care. What’s a perish- 
able oil boom compared with the imperishable Climate? 


Uv U 
The price of wheat drops to 98 cents in 
Chicago, which means 75 or 80 cents in the 
country, and Magnus Johnson, farmer- 
labor candidate, is elected Senator by the 
Can you see the connection between the 


Wheat Prices 
and the Voters 
of Minnesota 


Minnesota voters. 
two events? 

Stop a moment and try to put yourself in the position o! 
the average farmer. He lost his shirt in 1920. A year later 
he lost his breeches. In 1922 he was lucky if he could pay 
the interest or part of it and buy a new pair of overalls. 
Now wheat that cost him a minimum of a dollar a bushel 
to produce is selling for 80 cents on the farm, other grains 
have weakened in price and live stock products will decline : 
in sympathy. Not only must the farmer’s children get 
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along with last year’s shoes, not only must the farmer’s wife 
deny herself even a new gingham dress, but the spectre of 
foreclosure says a doleful grace at every meal, lies down with 
the farmer at night and rises with him in the morning. 

Do you wonder that the farmer elects the Brookharts 
and the Johnsons who promise that they will have the 
government do something to save him? 

Also, business in France, Belgium, England, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Scandinavia, Switzerland and other 
countries is depressed because there is neither peace nor 
stability. Millions in Europe are unemployed and under- 
nourished, unable to buy enough wheat and meat to keep 
healthy. Verily, the American farmer is helping to pay for 
Poincaré’s wild-eyed Ruhr adventure. 


U U 


In 1922 and again in 1923 Congress passed 
an act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant time extensions for the 
payment of water charges and construc- 
tion costs to settlers on Reclamation Service projects who 
are in straitened circumstances, provided their private 
creditors would grant similar relief and provided that such 
relief would enable them to carry on with a reasonable 
chance of pulling through. Some 2000 applications for relief 
were filed under this act, applications which revealed that 
more than half of these settlers got into financial difficulties 
through the purchase or the possession of more irrigated 
land than they could handle with their capital. Many of 
them bought additional land at inflated values during the 
war boom, mortgaging all their holdings and paying 10 to 
12 per cent interest besides stiff taxes; others always had 
owned more land than they could farm though their condi- 
tion did not become serious until high interest charges and 
taxes collided head on with low prices for farm products. 

To remedy this situation, various associations of land 
owners and business men on the Salt River, the Boise, the 
Rio Grande, the Minidoka and other projects have started 
campaigns to help the settlers dispose of their excess or 
unused land. That’s a step in the right direction, but it does 
not go quite far enough. The best way to sell those lands is 
1 method which makes it easy to buy and improve them. 
Che associations should take options on the excess land at 
prices that will enable the purchaser to make a financial 
success of the venture; they should have the land examined 
carefully and keep on file a complete and true description of 


To Sell Land, 
Make It Easy 
for the Buyer 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


Back in the Ring Again? 
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If He Really Wants to Be Saved 


soil conditions; in addition to reasonable prices they should 
insist on very easy payments spread over a period of thirty 
years and they should decline to sell to applicants who have 
insufficient capital or experience. 

Any association adopting a plan based on these principles 
will have no difficulty in attracting land buyers. 


U U 


It is exceedingly easy for the comfortable 
gentlemen who write the monthly survey 
of business conditions for the big banks to 
criticize the national farm credit laws as 
class legislation. But they would sing a different tune if they 
had worked twelve hours a day putting in and harvesting a 
crop only to find at the end of the season that the result of 
the season’s work consisted of more debt. A real under- 
standing of this “class legislation” might dawn on these 
comfortable critics if their property acquired through years 
of sweaty effort were about to be sold for the taxes. 

Hundreds of thousands of American farmers find them- ~ 
selves in that position today. In the state of Washington, 
almost $10,000,000 or 13.7 per cent of the taxes were not 
paid and became delinquent in December. In twelve of the 
leading agricultural counties delinquencies ranged from 19 
to 35 per cent of the total levies. In Montana, Utah and 
eastern Oregon delinquencies of farm taxes are as high; 
despite their freedom from interest, the farmers on the U. S. 
Reclamation Service projects asked for and received per- 
mission to postpone payment of capital charges. 

It wasn’t the farmer’s fault that he stayed in the dumps 
while industry and commerce regained the solid footing of 
prosperity. The American farmer is not responsible for the 
continued muddling of European affairs by blind politicians 
and selfish demagogues. Neither is the farmer responsible 
for his bank’s inability to lend him the money with which to 
pay his taxes and save his property. He needs the additional 
credit facilities in order to continue to till the soil for less 
than a bare living. If he were doing as well and enjoyed the 
same social conditions as the city population, he could get 
along very well without more borrowing. 

“Class legislation!” Here’s hoping that the farmer’s 
swivel-chair critics will be compelled to make a living for 
themselves out of a mortgage-ridden quarter section in an 
agricultural community whose bank vaults are full of notes 
and bare of cash. 


Farm Critics 
and Unpaid 


Rural Taxes 
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Perhaps the largest and most costly of all collections of books, manuscripts and paintings devoted to English and 
American literature, American history and British art, is housed in this monumental Western library 


Erudition Among the Oranges 


HERE are many people who 

sneer at million-dollar collections 

of tapestries, Old Masters, first 

editions and manuscripts. They 
can not understand why any one should 
be willing to pay half a million for a 
painting, a hundred thousand for the 
author’s manuscript of a famous book, 
ten thousand for an old book. Some of 
the sneering is done by Philistines, 
animated grubs with a three-inch horizon 
the range of which is limited to food, 
drink, dress and the movies; other sneer- 
ers appreciate the beauty of the painting, 
the sentimental associations of certain 
manuscripts and editions and the great 
historical significance of others, but they 
do not believe that the colossal prices 
made possible by the intense rivalry of 
wealthy collectors are justified by the 
intrinsic, sentimental or historical value 
of the collections. Nevertheless they 
rejoice because multimillionaires are mak- 
ing these collections and preserving them 
for posterity. 

Now perhaps the largest and most 
costly of all collections of books, manu- 
scripts and paintings devoted to English 
and American literature, American history 
and British art has become permanently 
located on the Pacific Coast whence 

came the wealth that bought the col- 
lections. Henry T. Huntington _per- 
manently enriched the cultural life of 
the Pacific Coast and created a Far 
Western center of attraction for students 





By Estella M. Place 


of literature and history when he gave 
his monumental library at San Marino 
and the square mile of highly improved 
grounds round it to Los Angeles. 

The foundation of this library was the 
purchase by Mr. Huntington of the 
E. Dwight Church library for a million 
dollars. This library was especially rich 
in rare books and manuscripts on Ameri- 

can history. So extensive was it that 
Dr. George Watson Cole spent seven and 
one-half years in cataloguing it. Later 
the Halsey library was purchased for 
over a million and the famous Hoe col- 
lection was added at the cost of another 
million. 

These purchases were followed by 
adding the Lewissohn collection of Wash- 
ingtonia, the largest and choicest on this 
subject in the world; the Stewart Judd 
collection of Lincolniana, which is un- 
surpassed, and the Nicholson collection 
on the Civil War containing some ten 
thousand titles. 

Numerous other libraries on American 
History have been added to the Hun- 
tington Library until it has a collection 
that is without an equal anywhere. 

Much material on Par Western history 
has been brought together, making it 
a mine of information for the student of 
the discovery and development of the 





country beyond the Rockies. First 

editions of Western authors are also 

being collected. 

e most astonishing addition to this 
collection is the recent purchase of over 
2100 copies of Beadle’s dime novels from 
Dr. Frank P. O’Brien. These were 
bought for the history they contain of 
the adventurous period of Western life. 

In English literature many of the most 
famous collections in the world are here 
for the investigations of the scholar. 
The Shakespeare collection excels even 
that of the British Museum. The famous 
Huth library which was purchased in 
1911 is rich in works of early English 
literature. The library purchased from 
the Duke of Devonshire contained some 
6000 early English plays and about 4000 
original manuscripts. 

Mr. Huntington’s purpose in establish- 
ing this great library was to make the 
collection a purview of English Litera- 
ture, American Literature and American 
History from their sources down to the 
present time. As a whole the collection 
is the nearest complete of any in existence. 
And there have been provided ample 
funds to add to the library. As the li- 
brary now stands, including building, 
boeks and manuscripts it represents a 
total value of over $50,000,000. 

The Art Gallery is housed in the west 
wing of.the Huntington mansion. It con- 
tains the “Blue Boy” by Gainsborough 

(Continued on page 97) 
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New Magnavox 


Combination Set 


A2-R Insures convenient and per- 
fect Radio reproduction. Consists 
of Magnavox Reproducer with 14- 
inch horn and 2-stage Magnavox 
Power Amplifier, as illustrated 
$85.00 





Radio takes another step for- 
ward with these wonderful new 


Magnavox devices 


"[ HE new Magnavox models here shown extend 
and supplement the already famous Magnavox 
line of Reproducers and Power Amplifiers. There 
is a Magnavox for every receiving set. 


Magnavox Reproducers —- as ae but . 
R2 with 18-inch curvex horn psc M —— = $85.00 
in new acoustic finish . $60.00 7 . ; * 
R3 with 14-inch curvex horn ° 
in new acoustic finish . 35.00 Magnavox Power Amplifiers 


Al meets the demand for a 
lstage Power Amplifier. 
Special finish metal case. 27.50 


M1 new Magnavox Reproducer 
requires no battery for 
the field, thus meeting re- 
quirements of dry battery 


receiving sets. With 14- AC-2-C Magnavox 2-stage 
inch curvex horn in new Power Amplifier with 
acoustic finish . . « SOO Bakelite panel in highly 

M. Combi on S finished hardwood case . 55.00 
agnavox ombination Sets AC-3-C Magnavox 3-stage 

AI-R consisting of Magnavox Power Amplifier. - 75.00 

Reproducer with 14-in. 
horn and l-stage Magna- ink oa ; 
A your dealer for a demonstration. 
vox Power Amplifier . 59.00 Interesting booklet will be sent on request. 


A2-R consisting of Magnavox 
R3 Reprod ucer with 14-in. 
horn and 2-stage Magna- 


The Magnavox Company 


vox Power Amplifier . 85.00 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
AI1-M same as Al-R but with 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

the new Magnavox Re- World pioneers in the development and manufacture 

producer Ml . ° - 59.00 of sound amplifying apparatus 


MAGNAVOX PRODUCTS 
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The Sea of Ancestral Fire 


His face became quite blank. 

“Chinaman find way catch money,” 
he returned calmly. 

“Chinaman!” 
notes. “But Ch 
you got here?” 

Again no change in his impassive 
countenance. 

“Two thousan’ five hund’ed dollah 
Mex,” he said. 

“Two thous—” I fell back in my chair. 
“Well, I’ll be damned!” 

“Favor I ask is please will you put 
money in safe?” the lad persisted. 

I stared long and solemnly, then count- 
ed the notes and wrote out his receipt. 

“You won’t tell me where you got this, 
boy?” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“No can tell. Plenty money now for 
American business. No play clap game 
any more. Velly bad game. But no can 
tell where got, sir.” 

“All right, all right! Get out!” 

What would Buckley say to this? 


cried, fingering the 
eong, how much have 


Two days later the Filipino wardroom 
steward came to me in voluble indig- 
nation, a windmill of waving arms 
through which flashed two white and 
protuberant eyes. 

“This China boy iss no good, sair! I 
do not know what to do with heem. He 
wants to stay in thee wardroom all thee 
time, sair. He weel not go topside at all. 
I just give heem order to help Joe make 
ice cream up by thee ice box, and he make 
trouble and weel not go. I tell heem I put 
heem on thee reeport, and he insult me 
with grin on hees face. I do not know 
what to do with heem, sair, he iss—” 

I dammed his torrent with my raised 
hand. 

“Send him to me.” 


(Continued from page 38) 


No can go off ship. Must not go off ship, 
sir. Please, I ask you.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Tuck 
Cheong?” I demanded in exasperation. 
“Afraid?” 

“No like Chinaboy topside. Please. 
You tell steward I do all work in ward- 
room, officah room, cabin. You tell 
steward I do all other mess-boy work, and 
they go ’shore my place. But no make 
me go topside, sir. Please.” 

I rose. The lad’s perturbation was too 
genuine to withstand. And yet discipline 
demanded some action. First, however, 
I had a question to ask. 

“Tuck Cheong, are you afraid to see 
other Chinaman because you stole that 
money?” 

A shadow flashed across his face. 


“No, no, no! No steal. No can tell 
how got money. No send me topside. 
Please.” 


Once a Chinaman always a Chinaman— 
Buckley’s warning droned in the back of 
my brain. I had not believed it, I did not 
believe it now. And yet—and yet here 
was Tuck Cheong—but I had to do some- 
thing. 

“Steward!” I bellowed at the green 
curtains over my stateroom door. 

“Sair?”’ The Filipino’s glistening face 
was thrust almost instantly between the 
folds. He must have been eavesdropping 
down the passageway. 

“Tuck Cheong is restricted to the ship 
for one week, steward. Keep him at hard 
work below decks while we’re in port.” 

His face became seraphic. 

“Aye, aye, sair!” 

Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 


morning the six destroyers of the division 
slid alongside the tanker and took on fue! 
oil for the trip South. And Thursday at 
twelve-forty-five the crescendo screeching 
Sd of sirens and a series of triple whistk 
lasts showed that the bridge forces of the 
division were making the routine tests be- 
fore getting under way. At five minutes o! 
one the order came through the wardroon 
voice-tube for all hands on deck, and the 
throbbing of the anchor engine shook the 
slim hull and bade us finish our coffee at a 
gulp and hurry to our stations topside. 

Fluttering pennants on the flagship’s 
foremast halliards signaled our speed and 
formation, single hoarse whistle blasts 
told that anchors had broken away, and at 
the stroke of two bells the gay bunting 
disappeared as though by magic. The 
signal officer, whose glass had been bent 
on the flagship’s fore, cried: 

“Execute!” 

The Captain calmly ordered: 

“One-third ahead both. Right fifteen 
degrees.” 

We fell into column, and waved good- 
by for the last time to Chefoo. 

The Captain pressed the pantry button 
beneath the voice-tubes, and a. shrill 
muffled bell below told that he was calling 
for his delayed noontime coffee. 

To my surprise it was Tuck Cheong 
who brought up the steaming cup. | 
fancy I must have raised a brow at the 
sight of him, for he paused at the head of 
the ladder and said with a half smile: 

“Can come topside now, sir. -At sea all 
light.” 

I stared after him. What had the lad 
meant? Or had he gone quite mad? 
Chinaman, Chinaman, Chinaman—pecul- 
iar. And twenty-five hundred Mex dol- 

lars in the safe! I 





With miraculous 
speed Tuck Cheong { 
appeared. \ 

*“‘What’s the matter 
with you?” I de- ) 
manded. 

“T no like go top- 
side, sir,” came the 
unperturbed answer, 
his black eyes firmly X 
on mine. ‘ 

“Are you not sailor i | 
enough to know what | 


refusal to obey orders 
means?” I exploded 
fiercely. 


His head dropped. | 
“I—I no like go | imp 
topside when other | Hh 
Chinaboy there, sir.” We 
“Tt doesn’t matter aN | 1) 
what you like or dis- tii : 
like; you’re in this 
navy to obey orders, 


understand? You do he 
what the = steward - SV 
tells you to, or off the = \ b 
ship you go. Then bas 
how about your poe 7 


American business!”’ 
He started vio- 
lently. 
“No, no, no! No 
send me off ship, sir. 





y/" 


Fi 
| | 


shrugged my _ shoul- 
ders. He had acted 
strangely of late. 
Something — some- 
thing — had _ broken 
into his American 
pose. A sudden 
thought popped into 
my head: What had 
Cheong meant when 
he counted his fingers 
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With a look of terrible fear he stripped off his shirt 


that day he brought 
back the money—and 
muttered to himself 
the one word: 
“Nine?” 

Again I longed for 
Buckley. But this 
time doubt was creep- 
ing in again. I might, 
after all, be wrong. 


E steamed 

through smooth 
seas at leisurely 
speed, lay off the bar 
at Woosung for Satur- 
day night, and Sun- 
day morning at fif- 
teen minute intervals 
turned from the coffee 
Yangtse into the yet 
muddier Whampoo 
and shortly were met 
by the pilot boat and 
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CANTILEVER STORES 


(Cut this out for reference ) 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA 


(See Oakland) 
BERKELEY 
The Booterie, 2233 Shattuck Ave. 
LONG BEACH 
Cantilever Store, Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Cantilever Store, 508 New Pantages 
Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. 
OAKLAND 
Cantilever Store, 205 Henshaw Bldg., 
14th and Broadway. 
PASADENA shy 
Cantilever Store, 378 E. Colorado St. 
SACRAMENTO 2 
Cantilever Store, 208 Ochsner Bldg., 
on K St,, between 7th and 8th. 
SAN DIEGO 
The Marston Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Cantilever Store, 250 Phelan Bldg 
(Arcade Floor.) 
SAN JOSE . 
Hoff & Kayser, 95 South rst St. 
SANTA BARBARA 
Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State St. 
STOCKTON 
Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. 
Main St. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wulff Shoe Co 

DENVER 
Cantilever Store, 224 Foster Bldg. 
16th and Champa Sts. 


IDAHO 
BOISE 


The Falk Mercantile Co. 
LEWISTON 


Bratton-Morris Co. 


MONTANA 
BOZEMAN 


The Specialty Boot Shop. 
BUTTE 

Hubert Shoe Co. 
GREAT FALLS 

Paris Dry Goods Co. 
HELENA ; 

New,York'Shoe Co. 
LEWISTOWN 

E. C. Sweitzer Co. 
MISSOULA 


Missoula Mercantile Co. 


OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
N. K. West Co. 
PORTLAND 


Cantilever Store, 353 Alder St. 
Medical Bldg. 


SALEM 


Valiton’s, Inc., 415 State St. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 


WASHINGTON 
BELLINGHAM 


The Famous Shoe House. 
SEATTLE 
Baxter & Baxter, 1326 Second Ave. 
SPOKANE 
“The Crescent.” 
TACOMA 
Cantilever Store, Fidelity Trust Bldg. 
255 So. 11th St. 
WALLA WALLA 
Gardner & Co., Inc. 
YAKIMA 
Kohls Shoe Co., 203 E. Yakima Ave. 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE 
C. & M. Bootery, 1613 Capitol Ave. 
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ou Will Enjoy, Walkin 
Y in these Comfortable Shoes 


Late afternoon. Footsore 
shoppers turn to glance with 
admiration and envy. Who 
could look fresher and lovelier 
than a fashionably dressed 
woman swinging along in shoes 
as light and flexible as her step? 
All the vigor and grace of youth 
are in her carriage. 


Comfortable Cantilever Shoes do 
away with tiring, shoe-bound steps. 
Flexible arches act inagreeableharmony 
with every demand of your supple foot 
arches, as the rigid arches of ordinary 
shoes cannot. This flexibility allows 
free play, giving to all the foot muscles 
the normal excercise that strengthens 
them sufficiently to hold the 26 small 
bones of the foot in their proper arch- 
ed positions. 

Cantilever support, too. The snug 
fitting, flexible arches curve up when 
you lace the shoe, to support the arch 
of the foot, gently and naturally, on 
theinnerand weaker side. Your feet are 


enabled to carry properly the weight 
of the body without strain or restric- 
tion of the foot muscles. In trimly 
shaped vamps, your toes can straighten 
out in comfort. Natural lines and mod- 
erate heels afford a firmer purchase on 
the ground and the poise and grace 
which come from that. 


Walking is so often a dreaded effort 
that tires the feet and frets the face. 
In Cantilever Shoes, it’s a joy, an 
invigorating exercise that stimulates 
the circulation and brings a healthy 
color to the cheeks, such as you see 
on those smart American women who 
spend much of their time out-of-doors 
at the country club. 


Cantilever Shoes are reasonably 
priced. They are always trade- 
marked. You can obtain Cantilever 
Shoes at any of the agencies listed 
herewith. If it is impossible for you 
to visit one of the Cantilever dealers 
listed at the left, write the nearest 
agency for booklet and catalogue, or 
write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 21 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














The Cantilever Shoe is endorsed by 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, 
Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation, Editors, Stage Celebrities and 
prominent women everywhere, 


antilever 
Shoe 
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moored off the French Bund at Shanghai. 
The influence of Tuck Cheong’s peculiar 
actions was still upon me. He was a 
study. As he was putting the gilt buttons 
in a clean coat for me I found myself 
forced to speak—to test Buckley’s 
theory again; to lay once more my own 
doubts. 

“Tuck Cheong,” I said, “we'll only be 
in Shanghai a couple of days. I’ll remove 
that restriction. Go ashore and see that 
father of yours if you wish.” 

He turned quickly, and I fancied I saw 
sudden fear in his wide-spread black eyes. 

“Have flogot father. No want go 
*shore, sir.” 

“But we’re leaving China for good Wed- 
nesday. Don’t you—?” 

He shook his head. 
set tight. 

“No, sir. I very thank to you, but no 
go, no go. I wish ask permission, sir. 
Please make restricition go over one week. 
Please make restricition over nine day, 
sir. Please.” 

“What the Sam Hill’s the matter with 
you?” I demanded, in feigned exaspera- 
tion. 

He bent to his work. 

“I American. No want see father 
now. Father give me money. I give 
father plomise. American fashion. Please.”’ 

“Dammit, I’ve a notion to set you 
ashore!” I cried. 

He jumped. 

“No, no, 
Must—” 

I shrugged my shoulders once more in 
simulation of complete disgust. 

“You’d make a pretty American busi- 
ness man. Afraid of your ancestor stuff 
and—” 

The tears were in his eyes when he 
jumped before me again. 

“No, no, no! No say that, sir. But no 
go ’shore. Please.” 

“‘Not a damn bit of difference to me,”’ I 
said. “Tell the steward the restriction’s 
still on.” 

His hands were shivering as I slid into 
the coat he held for me. But in tennis at 
the French Club that afternoon I again 
forgot my experimenting. 


And his face was 


no! Must go America. 


[NS the evening I joined Buckley and some 
others at dinner. Almost his first re- 
mark was anent the subject of Chinese 
superstition. And then I told him the 
story of Tuck Cheong’s demanding money 
from his father in return for his promise 
to stay away. 

“‘Seems quite American,” muttered the 
Lieutenant. 

“What do you make of his actions 
lately?” I asked. 

“Humph! That’s why I said ‘seems.’ 
Something’s got under his skin. You say 
he got more money in Chefoo?” 

I nodded. 

“Twenty-five hundred Mex.” 

Lieutenant Buckley looked thought- 
fully at his ice. 

“That little Chink I told you about last 
Spring got about that much,” he mused. 

His words struck me almost a physical 
blow. 


“Great heavens, Buckley! Do you 


think that Tuck Cheong has sold that 
devilish society his soul and those of his 
ancestors for that money?” 

The Lieutenant himself looked startled. 
Then settled back in his chair. 


The Sea of Ancestral Fire: 


“Then that accounts for it,” I went on 
after a moment. 

“For what?” 

“For his fear of going topside in Chefoo, 
and of going ashore here.”’ 

“Naturally,” returned Buckley. 

“And that ‘nine days’ he’s been talking 


about.” : 

“Naturally. If he really did get his 
money that way he doesn’t want his 
throat cut. The Society of Ancestral Loss 
gives money for the soul, but also de- 
mands the body on the ninth day after 
the sale. Can you blame the kid?” 

I dropped my voice. 

“Then in his case it’s only fear after 
all,” I wenton. ‘‘He was far enough from 
Oriental superstition that he’d sell a soul 
and ancestors he no longer valued in that 
Western mind of his. He’s not afraid of 
the consequences of his act from the 
spiritual point of view—simply wants to 
keep from paying the prescribed penalty 
of his life on the ninth day.” 

“Naturally,” said Buckley again. __ 

I leaned closer and tapped the white 
cloth. 

“Then you’re dead wrong, Buckley,” I 
said triumphantly, “when you said ‘Once 
a Chinaman, always a Chinaman.’ Tuck 
Cheong doesn’t care a whoop about the 
moral or superstitious or spiritual side of 
his transaction at all. He hooked ’em for 
the money, and he’s trying to save his 
skin. He’s not Oriental in mind now, old 
boy. He’s a western business man.” 

Buckley leaned back and gravely re- 
garded me. Then a whimsical light began 
to grow in his eyes. And shortly after he 
burst into loud and raucous laughter. 
When finally he brought himself under 
control he chuckled slowly and shook his 
head. 

“Maybe I’m wrong, and maybe you’re 
right. Maybe your Chink is worrying 
only about his skin. Maybe he is only 
afraid that the Society will take a life he 
pledged with his ancestors. Maybe so. 
But listen to a wise old owl, my friend, 
and don’t be too certain of yourself. Be- 
cause what I said before, | repeat now: 
In China you never can tell. And a 
Chinaman ts always a Chink.” 

By the Captain’s permission the three 
days in Shanghai were my own. I spent 
the night on Buckley’s gunboat anchored 
some miles down stream, but before I 
could sleep I sent a message to the Officer 
of the Deck of my own destroyer. In it I 
told him our suspicions, warned him that 
he had better have a watch set on the 
native bumboatmen on board, and de- 
clared emphatically that under no cir- 
cumstances was Tuck Cheong to be allow- 
ed topside. 

Buckley had told us months before that 
the orders of the Society of Ancestral Loss 
never failed in their execution. One 
victim he mentioned had died with a knife 
in his heart, stabbed on the after deck of 
his own ship by agents of the Order who 
came and escaped in a swift three-oared 
sampan. But this Chinese had been a 
devout believer in the ancient cult. To 
have sold his soul and those of his ances- 
tors was to him tantamount to the loss of 
hope on earth and for all hereafter—yet 
he had sold his soul under the stress of a 
great emotion. He became, even in his 
own estimation, but a lump of animated 
flesh and bone, spiritually dead, and dead 
without the slightest possibility of salva- 
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tion. Worse than dead—dead to all time, 
throughout all the ages, dead to the past, 
dead to the present, dead to the future. 
Soulless, ancestorless—hopeless. And if 
he had not met his death by the murder- 
ous hand of his assassin he almost cer- 
tainly would have come to it by his own. 

For he—believed. 

Tuck Cheong did not believe. Tuck 
Cheong was Westernized. 

So if our conjectures were correct, and 
he actually had obtained that money by 
such a sale, for him there was only fear of 
the dread Society’s knife. If he could 
once get clear of the physical threat of the 
Organization, he was safe. 

Wednesday noon I returned to the ship. 
I had made up my mind as to what | 
would do as soon as I arrived. 

I called the Chinese lad to my stateroom. 

“Tuck Cheong,” I cried excitedly. “We 
sail at four o’clock, sabe? I forgot a new 
cap old Hop Lee was making for me. Up 
in the Honkew, you know where. Well, 
here’s rickshaw money. You go get that 


cap for me.” 
A CHANGE came over his countenance 
But curiosity was ever a fault of mine. 
And this boy was a specimen under exami- 
nation, a specimen whose every act fur- 
nished material for argument—and whose 
final act, if there were to be one, would 
give conclusive proof or disproof of 
Buckley’s firm conviction. 

I stared into the lad’s almost chalky 
face without a tremor. 

“Hurry, Cheong. You’ve only got an 
hour or so.” 

The lad’s lips trembled, he grasped at 
my chair and closed his eyes, and with a 
low moan fell upon his knees and em- 
braced my legs convulsively. 

“Oh no, no, no! Oh, no can do, no can 
go ’shore. Ninth day, today, ninth day! 
Oh, please, I do anything, please, but no 
make me go ’shore. Oh no, no, no!” 

“Get up,” I snapped. “What do you 
mean by ‘ninth day’? Why can’t you go 
ashore?” 

Another low moan and a violent heav- 
ing of his bent shoulders was his only 
answer. 

“Get up and tell me, or, by heaven, I’I! 
have you put ashore to stay!” I cried, 
putting all the conviction I had—and it 
was little enough by now—into my voice. 

There came another convulsive hug at 
my knees. 

“Oh, no, no, no-o-o.” 

“Yes, by—” 

At that he slowly straightened himself 
and with a look of terrible fear stripped 
off his white jumper and the shirt under- 
neath. I saw that Buckley had been right 
in his conjecture and I in my precautions. 

On the lad’s breast was a clean-cut 
scar—the brand left by an iron that had 
been glowing red. It was in the shape of 
an ancestral tablet, and to the right and 
left and beneath were the ideographic 
symbols of the Society of Ancestral Loss. 

Tuck Cheong’s fear had been warranted. 
Today was the day set for his death, the 
ninth after the smoking iron of the So- 
ciety’s Chefoo agency had left its mark, 
the ninth after Tack Cheong had deliber- 
atély sold his own soul and those of his 
ancestors for the money to start an Ameri- 
can business. 

Needless to say, the boy did not go 
ashore. 
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“Oh, sir, thank, thank, thank!’ he 
cried, trying to embrace my knees again. 
“If today go all right I get America. I be 
American business man. I sell soul and 
ancestors’ soul and father’s soul for that 
money for American business. I no care 
for soul, I no Worry "bout ancestor. I safe 
on ship, I go America. Oh good, good, 
good! I no go ’shore now, I safe!” 

He looked up into my eyes for the first 
time, and the tears were flowing free. 

“Oh, sir, I safe!” 

And he collapsed on the floor. 

Safe? 

Premonitions sometimes do come. to 
man. Whence they come, or how, who 
can tell? And yet in that moment I 
shuddered as I raised the boy and called 
for aid. Shuddered with a nameless fear 
that Tuck Cheong was not, as he so con- 
fidently cried, safe. 


A! eight o’clock I took over the watch. 

The Captain himself, and the Navi- 
gator, were also on the bridge. My main 
duty was to keep station in column behind 
the flagship, follow her wake, watch for 
any change in her speed lights, and be 
ready to veer out on the instant if she 
showed the two red lights on the main 
that denoted breakdown. It was not 
onerous work. A réady eye, a quick order, 
and the thing done. I[ leaned against the 
sill of the open bridge port and peered 
into the black opacity that already had 
closed us in. It was easy thus to fall into 
reverie. 

That premonition of mine I decided was 
a foolish thing indeed, brought on by 
Buckley’s certainty and the collapse of 
the lad at my feet. Tuck Cheong had 
played his game with Oriental astuteness, 
but with the callousness of the Western 
iconoclast. He had shown this in every 
thing he had done, from the decision to 
make the typical American strike on his 
father to this last heretofore undreamed- 
of swindle he had perpetrated on the So- 
ciety of Ancestral Loss. .In-regard to 
conscience begotten by superstition and 
belief in ancient pietistical custom he had 
no worry, simply because he had success- 
fully evicted those Oriental. orthodoxies 
and had no such conscience at all. 

He had played the game—his life the 
only penalty—and had won out. 

Every four minutes that passed by left 
the land of those time-worn fallacies 
another Western mile behind. And the 
rascal had the money for his longed-for 
American business, and was safe. 

Somewhere round ten o’clock we took a 
beam bearing on the Tung Sha Light Ship, 
and shortly thereafter the Captain and 
Navigator left the bridge. I made another 
turn about its small confines, recautioned 





of Ancestral Fire: 


the new watch regarding light reports, and 
returned to my stand by the open sill. 

I had hardly settled my pipe in my 
mouth when I noticed a low-lying break 
in the seemingly impenetrable blackness. 
Far distant it was, beyond the flagship 
ahead, lying like a thin line of grayish 
white about where the invisible horizon 
must be. A moment after I sighted it 
there came the simultaneous cry from 
both lookouts to the same effect. I 
brought them to my side. We discussed 
it and wondered what it might be. 

It grew broader. Now it was a wide 
ribbon of white, as of moonlight glowing 
on the crest of a single wave of intermin- 
able length. Closer, closer, with gaps in 
it here and there now, as though part of 
the wave had broken in its onward roll; 
and the ghostly pallor of it assumed a 
bluish tinge. i seemed to be ever in- 
creasing in height, and a slight sensation 
of something more than mere wonder 
crept over me. 

I felt that I ought to call the Navigator. 

“Looks like breakers ahead,” one of the 
lookouts suggested with a short chuckle in 
which I detected a certain nervousness. 

Broader, serrated now, and looming 
wraithlike across the flagship’s very bow, 
the thing rolled closer as though with the 
purpose of a malignant spirit of the deep. 
I had never seen anything like it before. 
I wondered what they thought about it on 
the flagship. There had been no change 
of speed, no veering from the course. 
wondered if they felt the malevolence of 
the thing as I did. Something ought to be 
done. It might be nothing, but the risk— 

“Get the Captain!’ I snapped. 

Almost on the leading ship the thing 
was now, like a towering and luminous 
tidal wave. 

The Captain was at my side, breathing 
heavily. “What the devil—?” 

And then the cutting glare of a search- 
light stared forth from the flagship—and 
where it pointed at the sea there showed 
naught but dancing waves. The blinding 
white finger vanished, the overhead black- 
ness enveloped us again—but the ship was 
cleaving the flaming waves of a sea of 
moonlight fire. 

The Captain gave.a short chuckle. 

“Phosphorescence!” He spat disgust- 
edly into the sea. ““We’re in a bit of a tide 
rip. I’ve never seen it before, but I’ve 
heard of it. The incoming tide meets the 
full sweep of the Yangtse here, and some- 
thing in the chemistry of the mingling 
waters, or the animal life in ’em, makes 
the water seem afire. They say the 
Chinks have a superstition regarding it. 
Humph! Call it the Sea of Ancestral Fire, 
or some such poetic rot. Pure bunk!’ 


I felt like a fool. 


Philip M. Fisher, Jr. 
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We were well in the thing now. With 
weird blue fires the leaping waters seemed 
to flame. One could see deep into the 
ghostly luminous blue depths of it; deep; 
and every wave broke in brilliant spark- 
ling light. Whereas before the bridge had 
been. stumblingly dark, I now could read 
awe on the face of the lookout across in 
the port wing, twenty feet away. 

What had the Captain said? Th 
Chinese had a superstition regarding thi: 
phosphorescent phenomenon? The Sea ot 
Ancestral Fire? I did not blame them 
The great wide-spread Yangtse must have 
accounted for the souls of many a luckless 
heathen wight—and the fire of their spirits 
outlined the entire ship with living blue 
flame. Weird it was. Eerie. 

And strangely enough, to me at least, it 
had the appearance of a living, revengeful 
malevolent sea of fiends—every flaunting 
wave the gleam of an upthrust arm, every 
bit of suddenly luminous spray the silent! 
flung curse of a lost and hopeless soul. 

The Captain pressed the pantry button 
and Tuck Cheong was at his:side. 

“Got some hot coffee in the percolator, 
boy?” the Captain asked. “I believe—” 

And there he stopped short. 

For Tuck Cheong was staring out into 
that sea. The bluish light flickered upon 
a countenance that was strangely softened. 
The lad’s eyes glowed with a light that | 
had never seen in them before, and about 
his lips lingered a smile that appeared one 
of a new-found joy, new-found and never 
expected to come again. 

As though drawn by a power that was 
not within him he moved to the rail. His 
lips were moving now, as though in pray- 
er. All the tenseness and fear that had 
been in his drawn face the night before 
had disappeared. It was peaceful, suf- 
fused with a rejuvenated hope, and—my 
heart began to beat wildly—determined. 
Still staring out into the blue flame of the 
restless waters he suddenly found voice— 
and even at this moment of deep exalta- 
tion he held to his adopted Western speech. 

“Oh!” ‘The word —_ explosively, but 
rang with gladness. hb, E live again-— 
I live again! It is Pi = of Ancestral 
Fire! 1 am forgive—my ancestors call 
me—they call me come! Oh, I glad, I 
glad! They forgive what I did. Sea of 
Ancestral Fire—it—it call, it call! Wait! 
Wait! Wait! I come live again. Wait!” 

And before a man of us realized what 
he was about to do, Tuck Cheong had 
flung himself into the blue flaming arms 
of that living sea. 

Even as we put about in a vain attempt 
to rescue, Buckley’s words again beat 
through my brain. Tuck Cheong had 
proved him right: ‘A Chinaman 
always a Chinaman.” 


{Ss 





cate ef: Sl ce Valles 


working for Mr. Bixby for a hundred a 
month, weren’t you, dear?” 

“Of course!” she cried, puzzled. “Why 
not? I love you—isn’t that enough?” 

“What are you driving at, Spear?” 
Bixby demanded. 

“My father traded his interest in the 
whole Sierra Land and Cattle Company 
enterprises for Shadow Valley a year 
ago,” he said. “Shortly afterward he died. 
Shadow Valiey is mine now. : 


(Continued from page 45) 


Why, lovely girl, does that spoil it?” 

Laslie turned to him shyly. 

“Not if you'll have a country store- 
keeper’s daughter, please, sir,”’ she said. 

He answered by catching her with one 
arm and holding her so close that she 
gasped, while he bent to kiss her. 

His other hand went out to Bixby. 

“Tf you don’t mind having me fora boss, 
Frank—” he said. 


The shadow from the Cattle Creek 
mountains moved across the Valley, foot 
by foot. A sweet-toned farm bell pealed 
its mellow notes on the quiet air. 

Morris came trotting up behind them, 
his face more melancholy than ever. 

“Hassell was badly hurt,” he said in a 
lowered voice. “He died near his cave, 
just now. A-hem! The hand of God, 
perhaps. Pre-cisely!” 

THE END 
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CHAMPION X 


Champion X is the 
standard spark plug 
for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. Recognized 
by dealers and owners 
for 10 yearsas the most 
economical and effi- 
cient spark plug. Sold 
by dealersevery where. 
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Champion Conquest 


of Motordom Extends 
Throughout the World 


In every country in the 
world Champion Spark 
Plugs have proved that 
they are better and are 
outselling because they 
deserve to outsell. 


More than 65% of all the 
spark plugs made are 
Champions. The actual 
production of the great 
Champion factories is 
more than 125,000 spark 
plugs every working day. 


Six out of every ten cars 
you meet on the road are 
Champion equipped. The 
same public preference for 
Champions is found all 
over the world. 


In Europe, Champion 
stands an unchallenged 
leader. Mons. Boillot 
used Champions in the 
Peugot with which he 
won the last Grand Prix 
of the Automobile Club 
of France. 


In England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and the 
Balkan countries Cham- 


pions are found on more 
cars than any other 
spark plug. 


The same is true in Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New 
Zealand and the Far East. 


Champions are outselling 
in all Latin American 
countries, just as theyout- 
sell in Canada, where they 
enjoy an unusual prestige. 


The reason for this out- 
standing preference for 
Champions is that this is 
a better spark plug be- 
cause of its wonderful new 
core, identified by the 
Double-Rib. 


The new Champion core 
is highly resistant to both 
extremes of heat and cold. 
It is practically unbreak- 
able. It never loses its 
insulating properties. 


It is real economy to in- 
stall Champion Spark 
Plugs—by the full set. 
You save in first cost and 
in oil and gas consump- 
tion. You insure against 
costly engine repairs. 


Dealers everywhere sell Champions. You will know the genuine 
by the Double-Ribbed core. A type and size for every engine. 


Champion X is but 60 cents. 


The Blue Box Line 75 cents 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


STCHAMPION | 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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George Takes a Vacation 


(Continued from page 30) 


tried to concoct one hastily, but his 
mind was distressingly unproductive. He 
decided that he’d just have to dive in. He 
dived, and landed flat. 

“T’ll tell you why I am inquiring,” he 
said. “T_} was in Royce about ten 
years ago and—and I drove through The 
Pines and—and passed your father’s 
house. That is, think it was your 
father’s house—” 

“Yes, it must have been my father’s 
house,” she said. She was manifestly 
interested. “Ours was the only house 
out there.” 

“Well,” George struggled on, “well, the 
house burned down.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “Aunt Lydia 
dropped a match in the waste basket.” 

“Of course,” said George; ‘‘and the 
house burned down. But—but the thing 
is, I can’t remember what the house 
looked like. That was ten years ago, you 
know.” 

He stated this in the same convincing 
manner in which he would have related a 
sensible explanatory story. Mrs. Willis 
saw neither cause nor effect, antecedent 
nor conclusion; but she put the blame 
upon her own density. She nodded 
sympathetically. 

“You can’t be expected to remember 
so well after ten years,” she declared, 
“especially when you only just passed the 
house.” 

“That’s right,” said George, “but 
you undoubtedly lived there, so you 
would remember it very well. Would— 
would you mind describing the house to 
me?” 

“Well,” she replied, “there aint so 
much to describe, I guess. It was a 
plain house, as houses go; but we was 
always comfortable there.” 

“Was it a bungalow?” flashed George. 

“Well, I guess you’d call it a bungalow, 
but we just called it a house.” 

“One-and-a-half story?” 

She nodded. “Sorta. ’Most every- 
thing was downstairs except one little bed- 
room and the storeroom. But—” 

“And did it have a green roof?” 

“Yes, poor Papa loved green. He 
wanted the whole house painted green, 
but Mama said it was too loud, so just 
the roof and the shutters were green, and 
the rest of the house was white.” 

“Aha!” cried George so triumphantly 
that Mrs. Willis was startled. “And was 
there a little porch on the front with— 
with two steps leading up?” 

“Absolutely!” she said, with a great 
nod. 

“And a red-brick chimney—” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the house all right. 
The effect was mighty pretty, if I do say 
so myself.” 

“Thank you,” said George, fervently, 
“thank you ever and ever so much. I’m 
a million times obliged to you.” 

Mrs. Willis was not sure what she had 
done, but she was conscious of having 
rendered a valuable service. She was 
flustered by the profuse appreciation. 
She blushed and nodded. She was still 
blushing and nodding when George 
climbed back into the sedan and drove 


away. : 
Strange emotions gripped George. His 


hands were trembling, perspiration mois- 
tened him: The woman's verification 
filled him with awe. It frightened him. 

“Good God!” he kept murmuring, 
and I’ve never been in Royce in my 
life!”” 

The small boy, who had accompanied 
him as guide, was immensely relieved 
when George paid him off and dismissed 
him. He ran away as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ exclaimed Harry, 
who was standing on the veranda when 
George returned, “what in the world 
have you been doing? You look played 
out!” 

George mopped his streaming face and 
smiled wanly. 

“Oh, I’ve been having a great time,” 
he lied. “Drove ’way out in the country 
and then got out and walked. Walked 
and ran. Needed the exercise, Harry.” 

“Well, you mustn’t overdo it,” Harry 
cautioned. “I was figuring a little golf 
this afternoon. I’m free for the rest of 
the day.” 

“Oh, we can play,” said George. ‘All 
I need is a cold shower and ten minutes’ 
rest and I’ll be ready for anything.” 

The cold shower was indeed helpful; 
but he was not destined to enjoy even ten 
minutes of rest. As he paced his room in 
bathrobe and slippers, the terrifying 
thought came to him that he would never 
find any rest as long as he lived. What 
was the explanation of that accursed 
recollection? How could he clearly remem- 
ber something which he had never seen 
before? He shuddered. He knew that 
he would be haunted for the remainder of 
his life. 

Harry’s servant brought up a letter. 
It was from Ellen. 

“Dearest Georgie: Just a short note 
today because I am taking the children 
to see the circus this afternoon. We 
are all fine, and everything is going 
smoothly. I went down to the store 
this morning to draw a check, and you 
may be surprised to learn that the 
Morgan Dry Goods Company is still 
doing business at the old stand. Mr. 
Parker said that business is especially 
good. 
“Have a good time, dear, and enjoy 
every minute of your wonderful vaca- 
tion. And whatever you do, don’t 
worry about anything.” 

Love and kisses from us all. 

Your devoted wife, 
ELLEN.” 

There was something unintentionally 
sardonic about this note, thought George. 
Everything was going smoothly at home! 
Family and business were not productive 
of a single care! And he, on his “wonder- 
ful vacation,” was suffering the agonies of 
the most vexatious of all worries—dis- 
associated recollection! Why, oh, why, 
did he ever leave Denver? 

Harry called upstairs to ask if he would 
soon be ready for luncheon. He began 
to dress hurriedly. As he did so, he came 
to a sudden resolve—he would forget the 
whole matter—he would put it from his 
mind and never give thought to it again. 





ee 


After all, what difference did it make? 
He wasn’t going to smash his nerves to 
wee because of a little thing like that! 

e’d forget it—absolutely forget it! 

Of course, you and I know that he 
couldn’t forget it. He couldn’t forget it 
any more than you or I can forget it when 
we try to recall some name which is on 
that mysterious covert, the “tip of the 
tongue.” You and I have spent many 
impatient moments, even lying awake for 
hours, in quest of the disassociated 
recollection. So did George. But you 
and I have always been fortunate enough 
to have finally pounced upon our prey 
George wasn’t that fortunate. 

At least, five torturous days and five 
triply torturous nights brought him no 
nearer to the blessed, exultant Eureka! 
He tried to down the haunting thoughts 
with all his will; but his will was only mor- 
tal and it wasn’t strong enough. The day 
that marked the end of his first week of 
vacation found him in a serious state. 
Only during the few hours of sleep which 
nature imperiously demanded were the 
gnawing reflections absent from his mind 
How could he remember that scene, with 
its cottage that was no longer there, when 
he had never before been in Royce? How 
could he have recalled Harry’s words of 
praise when he hadn’t seen Harry in 
twenty years? 

At the end of the week he made up his 
mind that he would return home. He 
was just killing himself here. Perhaps, 
after he was home again and with his 
family and attending to his business, he 
could find the blessed anodyne of forget- 
fulness. 

He had a letter from Mr. Parker, of 
Morgan Company, stating that business 
was good and that George should enjoy 
to the full his wonderful vacation—and 
all the rest of that grim humor. He told 
Harry that the letter summoned him 
home on matters of importance. 

Harry was rather glad to see George 
depart. George was a nice fellow and all 
that—but he was too darned nervous to 
have round very long. Harry was begin- 
ning to get fidgety himself. 

_ George hadn’t told Harry a word about 
It 


(, ORSE dear,” said Ellen, gently, 
“you will have to do something. You 
are letting yourself go all to pieces! There 
must be some way.” 

George had been home one day. He 
had taken Ellen into his confidence, and 
she had proved wonderfully sympathetic. 
Also, she was in despair. He saw that 
as he looked over at her now; and her 
voice had throbbed with her anxiety. 

“There’s only one way,” he said hope- 
lessly, “and that seems impossible. You 
can’t find an answer, Ellen, when there is 
no answer. Think of how strange the 
whole thing is! Here I remember the 
scene, even the cottage, and remember 
Harry’s words—” 

“Now George,” she broke in,. “there’s 
no use in going over the whole thing again. 
That’s the trouble! You make no 
attempt to forget it.” 

“No attempt!” cried George. 
God!” 


“Great 
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smokeless powder, which burns progressively, thus 
providing the sustained impulse that gives a ten- 
mile range to great naval guns. Dynamite—a de- 
tonating explosive—can not be used for guns. 
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Gasoline— 


Like the Smokeless Powder of Big Guns 


Some gasolines detonate. Union Gasoline It thrusts the piston, does not crash against it. 
does not. And that distinction may largely _!t causes sustained impulse, exerting power to the 
determine the efficiency of the motor that full length of the stroke. 
you drive. Authorities agree that it permits increased com- 

Detonating gasolines explode instanta- pression because compression is limited by the ten- 
neously. Crashing against the piston, they dency of gasoline to detonate. 
depend upon the single impulse for the com- 
plete piston stroke. New Speed 

They limit the compression because of their So with oa eae foie ee. your 
tendency to ex lode resultin car gains new liveliness. You notice a new li t on 

y P prematurely, 8 hills, a snappier pickup, more power and less vibra- 


in less siial and efficiency. Se ee ees tion at all speeds—less wear and tear. 
Detonating is a cause of “knocking’’— aie ; ; 
’ ° .. 8 ° And this increased efficiency means more mileage, 
you ve noticed it on hills. ps: 
; Also, those crashing impulses cause vibra- Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is the product 
tion, which means wear and tear. of progressive refining methods. Its quality is gov- 
erned by exhaustive tests. The research of able 
The Powerful chemists, equipped with the finest apparatus for 
Th studying refining methods, is constantly devoted to 
rust its improvement. 


Union Gasoline is non-detonating. Its ex- So there are many reasons for using this non-de- 


plosion is prolonged. tonating gasoline in motor cars, trucks and tractors. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 
Union Oil Company Union Oil Company 


of Arizona of Nevada 
Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 
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They were interrupted by the entrance 
of their two séns carrying the gifts their 
father had not forgotten to bring them. 
Little Walter proudly sailed his boat 
across the rug; and the older one, with the 
greater dignity of his ten years, seated 
ye on the floor at his father’s knees 

began to place his fifty postcard 
Sia of New York in his album. 

“Gee, Dad!” cried Junior, “I got three 
hundred now. That’s more than any 
other feller in the world, I bet!” 

George looked over at Ellen with a 
smile. He was glad he was home, with 
his loved ones about him. It was pos- 
sible that, in time, he would be able to 


George Takes a Vacation: 


forget the terrible result of his vacation. 

“T got ’em from every place, too,”’ said 
Junior proudly. “Looka here, Dad! 
Here’s one Mom gave me along with a 
whole bunch. Isn’t this where you were 
on your vacation, Dad?” 

George took the proffered card and 
glanced at it. Then he stared at it, his 
face overspread with a greater pallor, his 
lips falling apart. 

It was a colored picture of “‘A Scene in 
The Pines—Royce, New York”: a thatch 
of trees in summer dress with a little path 
winding through; and to the left a wooden 
fence that enclosed a cottage—a one-and- 
a-half-story cottage, painted white, with 
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a sloping, green-shingled roof and a red 
brick chimney to set it off; a small front 
porch with two steps leading up, and 
green shutters on the front windows— 

With an unuttered exclamation on his 
parted lips, he turned the card over ani 
looked at the other side. It was addressec 
to him in Harry Podkins’ hand, dated 
September 24, 1909—thirteen year: 
before. And in the message space, Harry 
had inscribed: 

“Isn’t it beautiful here? You Wes- 
terners are apt to think that one can not 
live in or near New York and yet have a 
knowledge of Nature’s beauties. Regards, 
Harry.” 





Can the American Woman Love? 


cleans his car, does the family washing, 
tosses up a few hot cakes as an extra and 
turns up smiling at his office. After a 
few hours of this shameful neglect of his 
home he will call up his wife. He says: 
“Whatyer doing, Honey?” in the most 
persuasive tone imaginable. “Honey” is 
probably lying on a davenport eating 
chocolates, but she replies that she is “all 
in,’ andif he wants to be obliging for 
once, will he call round at the corner deli- 
catessen on the way home and bring half a 
pound of pickles for lunch as she doesn’t 
feel like cooking. 

I have often wondered why American 
wives grow so portly as time goes on, 
while their spouses remain slim and 
boyish; perhaps this kind of menage 
explains the point. 

As for the husband under this treat- 
ment, he is nothing less than a wonder. 
When the split comes he is mostly too 
chivalrous to blame the woman. ‘These 
modern boys are adjustable in tempera- 
ment and philosophically inclined to take 
the parting wrench lightly. The girls 
here tell you airily that “American men 
are so fickle;” but one suspects that they 
are often so because they have no choice. 
After a few matrimonial experiences they 
cease to expect permanency and peace, 
and are afraid to lavish their real natures 
on any one. One feels that deep down in 
the heart of America’s manhood today is 
an unsatisfied and unacknowledged ache 
for a little real love. 


Galleons of Girls 


I sometimes fancy I can see with my 
prescient eye the coming generations of 
non-American girls flocking over here in 
search of the perfect husband. Indeed, 
in this present day and hour, if his charms 
had only been advertised in Australia as 
effectively as, say, your Sun-Kist oranges, 
I am certain the Pacific would be black 
with boats! Yea, verily, both oceans 
would be gay with galleons of girls! In 
the future we shall see the rosy English 
damsel dismiss her tyrannical spouse with 

“Good-by, old chappie;” the brown 
Australian will wave a careless “So 
long!” to her sweetheart pal; and from 
East and West they will stream, chanting 
in chorus the praise of that new and 





(Continued from page 34) 


blessed thing in husbands, the American 
Benedict! 

Wake up, you U. S. girls, and treat him 
better or there won’t be one little shred of 
him left—for you! 

I am often asked: Don’t you have these 
conditions in Australia? Most assuredly 
not. Since the war upheaval, of course, 
there have been isolated matrimonial 
earthquakes. But our normal state is— 
tostick. Ofcourse, again, wherever man 
is vile, and wherever woman has to rap 
him over the head for it, there is bound to 
be a certain amount of domestic strain. 
But, as a rule, this is borne to the break- 
ing-point. The average Australian has, 
at least, one inherited British trait: 
rather than wash his dirty linen in public 
he will chop it up into little pieces and 
swallow them. 

Once in a blue moon one meets a 
divorced woman, but she is apt to be 
regarded with a good deal of social sus- 
picion. I may add that she is never mis- 
termed a “widow.” And she is generally 
a mature woman whose experience of the 
marriage tie has meant suffering to the 
breaking-point. 

As for our younger girls, will I be 
thought a Pharisee if I say: Thank God 
they have not yet acquired the fine art 
of husband-tasting? To rush gaily from 
one husband to another, as one does from 
a chicken dinner to a movie or two, may 
be legal, but it does not seem to me par- 
ticularly moral. And it is not yet the 
fashion in our benighted little continent. 
So our younger women don’t suffer from 
the jaded palates and the tarnished 
charms of the “second-hand” siren. 

Well, after all, this is a woman’s ques- 
tion, this home-and-heart business. 

Is life more worth living, then, with 
us, women of a younger country, only 
two generations removed from our 
pioneering days? 

How could it be so in our crude little 
island with its seven million people 
sprinkled round its rough edges, with its 
brown and yellow neighbors knocking at 
its sea-washed doors, with its unirrigated 
deserts, its lumpy roads, its labor mis- 
government, its melancholy bush? 





Would not the successful, sleek, poised 
American beauty, possessing everything 
that woman values or that alert twen- 
tieth-century brains can invent or adapt 
for her convenience, rightly pour scorn 
on our crude attempts at life and love? 

The national male ideal of deference to 
the sex protects her all over the States. 
Public opinion supports her in every dis- 
pute and gives her the benefit of every 
doubt. She can tangle up the lives of 
more men in a given time, with less oppro- 
brium attaching to her than any other 
woman in the world. If she ties herself 
up in a knot during the process and shoots 
her way out, public opinion still regards 
her tolerantly and the movies rush for 
her favors at so much a reel. 


Is She Happy? 


She is the best-looking, the best- 
groomed and the best-dressed woman in 
society today; in a word, she has beauty 
and brains, comfort and power, money 
and men. 

But she does not radiate charm because 
she is too self-satisfied. This compla- 
cency clothes her as with a garment. 
There is no heel of Achilles in her invul- 
nerable coating and thus no charm in her 
beauty. 

But should she not be happy with the 
world at her feet? 

Somehow or other, if my two years’ 
study of her goes for anything, I do not 
believe that she is. 

There can only be one reason: there is a 
Lost Chord in her harmony. She has for- 
feited the greatest treasure ever bestowed 
on a human being—the power to love. 

Comparisons are odious. But they are 
also, at times, very illuminating. 

While in things material nothing Aus- 
tralia produces can vie for one moment 
with the colossal glories of this great land 
that holds us hypnotized, still, there are 
other things, things of the unconquered 
mind and spirit, that make for happiness. 
I venture to think—with all due modesty 
and meekness—that in our wide spaces, 
our open hearts, our high hopes and our 
freedom such as the much-betagged 
American knows not, we can still hear 
more clearly the twitterings of the elusive 


Blue Bird. 
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TROPHIES IN STERLING SILVER 


§ Ithough the Conventional Trophy is a Loving Cup. 
£m dignified souverur of success in sport. there is a growing 


n~ w~ ~ ~ wn ~ 


interest in other objects. 

A suitably inscribed Tray 1s becoming more and more 
popular, as it is appropriate. distinguished and out of the ordinary. 
Gorham designers have created many interesting Trophies of 
the highest quality, not the highest price. sold by established 
responsible jewelers everywhere throughout the country 


Sterling Silver for everybody 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


in the 


Garden 


A rectangular pool and pergola pillars of the formal type, with informal addition of a lattice covering to provide 
partial shade, and a massive lantern of characteristic contour and design from the Orient 





A curving mirror that reflects the lights and shadows and cherubic fountains of a lovely garden retreat. 
Here is seclusion, in contrast to the scenic setting of the pool pictured at top of page 
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Pride in Fine Ironing 
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This beveled edge makes ironing easier 
You can stand erect to iron. The 
beveled edge lets you see the work 
without bending over. Your back 
doesn’t tire. 





A comfortable handle. Women 
shaped this handle, which is responsi- 
ble for the restful effect it has on the 
grip and the forearm 





A larger ironing surface. The base 
is 20% larger than any other iron of 
equal weight—and it’s uniformly hot 


WESTINGHOUSE \ 4 at every point. This shortens iron- 
\ ELECTRIC ing time for the same reason you 


choose a large broom. 


There is pride in fine ironing, isn’t there? Just as 

one takes pride in keeping things clean and bright; 
. and in good cooking. 

Fine ironing, of course, is no longer difficult. 
Thousands of women who use a Westinghouse 
Iron could tell you how beautifully it does the 
work. And you cannot beat it for speed and con- 


- 4 





Beauty. Compare this Westing- 
house Iron for beauty of lines, and 
finish. Its just one more reason why 
your next iron will be the Westing- 
house. 


7 











venience. 
The small pictures opposite illustrate a few rea- 
sons why your new iron should be the Westinghouse. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Rebresentatirves Everywhere 





Westinghouse 


© 1923 W. E.& M. Co 
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Wistaria winds its decorative tendri!s round these classic columns and drips its petals above a pool patterned with lilies and 


other water-living plants. The fountain is a sea-serpent forming the handle of a conventionalized lily-cup 


When You Plan 
Your Kitchen 








A succession of pools, each with its own fountain playing in diversified streams. 
In the background two streams take fanlike form 


ABOR-saving devices and step-sav- 

ing arrangement of space are im- 

portant to consider when building 

a home, particularly in relation to 

the kitchen and the service portion of the 

house. The well-planned kitchen has 

plenty of light. A single center fixture is 

not sufficient. Several side lights are 
necessary for night work. 

A kitchen, in the opinion of many, 
should be small. Whatever the dimen- 
sions, the large equipment should be cor- 
rectly placed and the tools and utensils 
that are used daily kept where they are 
most accessible. Walls and floors should 
be so finished that they may be easily 
cleaned. The ceiling should be painted 
white or kalsomined. 

For the floor there is nothing better 
than a.good quality of inlaid linoleum. 
This does not absorb grease, has no cracks 
or splinters, is easily kept clean and wears 
for years. In patterns and coloring there 
is a wide variety from which to choose. 

Thought should be given to proper 
ventilation to prevent overheating and to 
get rid of odors quickly. ‘Two well-planned 
kitchens are pictured here. In both the 
sink, which is made of soapstone, is placed 
under the windows, insuring abundant 
light. Ample drawer space is provided. 
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dainty painted table and chairs makes a 
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Two well-planned kitchens are pictured here providing for plenty of light 


A cheery breakfast room opens from one 
kitchen. It is paneled and the woodwork 
is enameled ivory. The walls are tinted 
dull blue and the ceiling is cream. Blue 
Japanese toweling is used for the curtains 
and table runners. Such a room with its 


may be quickly and easily served. 


fast alcove. 








charming place where breakfast or lunch 

The other illustration shows drawer 
and cupboard space under the sink, a 
spice cupboard and an attractive break- 


GERTRUDE LucKEY WALDRON. 





The Old Casa 


By Conchita Chavez 


The moon and I through shattered panes peep in; 
Slim shadows cross, recross the earthen floor; 
What if la senorita as of yore 

Dances tonight to muted violin? 


Red rose, I climb with you to casement high! 
My gran’-dam wore red roses in her braids 
And leaned, just here, to twilight serenades— 

Was that the ghost of some fond lover’s sigh? 


White is the moonlight on adobe wall 

That soon is dust—gone with the company 

That danced and loved and passed but yesterday. 
And I am here to see the last rose fall! 
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The ornate “‘Vignola’’ design, 
pertod of Louis XVI, illustrated 
above is exemplified in the 
restrained ‘‘Sterling”’ pattern, 
shown in the smaller design. 


USSWIN means Art and Quality 

—like the hallmark on Silver. It is 
your guarantee of satisfaction in Builders’ 
Hardware. 
In palatial mansion or suburban home, 
good taste dictates that the appointments of 
doors and windows should harmonize with 
the character of the architecture. 


—and in every piece of Russwin Hardware 
you see the work of artist-designers and 
master-craftsmen. In every delicate tracing, 
in each element of line and form, there is 
beauty of classic proportion and good taste 
in design. 
And the lasting beauty and good taste of Russwin 
Hardware are but the outward expression of mech- 
anical perfection, enduring finish and trouble-free 
service. 

“To Russwin-ize is to Economize”’ 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 
New Britain, Connecticut 

New York 


San Francisco 
London 


Chicago 
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Beds 


F a period of eight out of every 

twenty-four hours is spent in sleep 

as it properly should be to refresh 

and renew the body, it is easy to 
calculate that at the age of sixty, twenty 
years have been passed in bed. Rip Van 
Winkle’s long sleep is equaled by each one 
of us, but because it is interspersed with 
various activities in a waking world it is 
difficult to realize that one-third of ous 
lives is spent in bed. 

There is no other piece of furniture 
which may so largely contribute to the 
health, comfort and good disposition of 
the individual as a bed, for it is the hours 
of restful, unbroken, dreamless sleep that 
provide the energy and ability to carry 
out the plans and work of the day. 

It is only necessary to gaze upon some 
of the beds of antiquity, regal affairs 
raised upon a dais for added dignity, and 
hung about with curtains of heavy silk, to 
realize the pomp and circumstance with 
‘which beds have been invested in the past, 
but modern knowledge and methods of 
manufacture have given to the average 
person of the present period a greater 
amount of relaxation and comfort than 








should we say nights?—of box springs and 
hair mattresses. 

Beds of today follow in design some of 
the best patterns of the 
past in general form 
and style. The old 
four-poster is now made 
to be equipped with all 
the modern aids to com- 
fort while following the 
beautiful lines and 
graceful proportions of 
the days of hand carv- 
ing The first poster 
beds were of oak, and 
so it naturally came 
jabout that the finials 
of the four posts should 
be carved to represent 
acorns. With the com- 
ing of the ornate Em- 
pire period this gradu- 
ally took on the elabo- 
rations of the Acanthus 
Leaf and the Pineapple. 
‘The chaste and grace- 
ful curves of the later 
Colonial period were a 
protest and a reaction 
from the over-decora- 
tion, luxury and ex- 
travagance of those 


years of glitter and 
glory. 








The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


and Their Fittings 


In the days of the Colonial four-poster 
a feather bed w as a prized possession. It 
formed a marriage portion for the maid 
of wealth and became the pride of her 
housewifely years. It was left by will 
from mother to daughter, and even the 
hardy pioneers who sought new countries 
with stout hearts and steady purpose took 
with them their much treasured feather 
beds as a necessary bit of household 
equipment for the log cabin in the new 
lan 

In those days a flight of steps was 
necessary to mount to the heights where 
one could leap into the soft down that rose 
up with a smothering embrace; completely 
isolating the sleeper from the outside 
world. 

Four-posters, Napoleon beds with their 
graceful rolling head and foot boards, 
spool beds with their quaint appearance 
of having been built from the spools 
that give them their name, all have sur- 
vived to the present day but with many 
changes in all but the outward fact 
and form. The old-fashioned enveloping 
canopy and curtains are gone, probably 
forever, for fresh air is the first require- 
ment for healthful, restful slumber. 

Metal beds are a comparatively recent 
innov ation, but their advantages are 
obvious in many ways. They can be 


~ 





COURTESY.OF THE JOHN BREUNER CU. 
The four-poster is now equipped with all the modern aids to comfort while 
following the graceful proportions of other days 
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kept clean with soap and water and the 
length of their service is almost unlimited. 
These are now made in extremely attrac- 
tive designs and tinted in desirable color- 
ings to fit in with any scheme of deco- 
ration. 

Twin beds, in this age of individuality, 
have rather taken the place of the larger 
bed. By this arrangement each person 
may suit his or her persona! comfort in 
the weight of bed clothes and the amount 
required, while sleeping without distur- 
bance from any sounds or movement 
close at hand. 

Upon the frame of the bed, as a foun- 
dation for mattress and bedding, rest the 
springs, and here is the first step in pro- 
viding comfort. The upholstered box 
springs are generally acknowledged to be 
the best for several reasons. The cover- 
ing protects the mattress which rests upon 
the springs and keeps out the dust and 
dirt that is bound to collect on any 
exposed surface. The springs should be 
gone over with the vacuum cleaner at 
frequent intervals or removed to the 
outer air and brushed thoroughly. It 
is not a difficult matter to make an 
unbleached muslin covering or bag which 
can be drawn on over springs which are 
not encased. This can be removed and 
washed and the springs and mattress 
saved from much un- 
necessary soil, which 
makes more work foi 
the housewife. As 
mattress and springs 
are heavy and awkward 
to move, handling is to 
be avoided wherever 
possible. 

The choice of a mat- 
tress rests between the 
one stuffed with horse- 
hair and the one filled 
with layers of felt or 
cotton. The horsehair 
mattress is more ex- 
pensive but it lasts a 
lifetime and each indi- 
vidual hair, full of 
tesilience, forms a tiny 
separate spring in itself. 
When new a felt mat- 
tress is somewhat softer 
than one filled with 
hair, and if it becomes 
matted after a reason- 
able period of service 


it is not a difficult 
matter to have it 
remade. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Simmons “Riviere” beds. 
Shown here in ebony and 
gold with panels in nat- 
ural tan Simmons cane. 
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Finished also in brown 
mahogany, walnut, jade 
= old blue or ivory. 


Trices are very moderate. 





The Rockefeller fortune owes 
much of its growth to sleep 


The most urgent demands of 


his fortune- “building years 
were not allowed to deprive 


John D. Rockefeller of his 


regular mid-day rest. 


He knew that an alert mind 
and an unwearied body are es- 
sential to the clear reasoning 
and calm judgment on which 
personal success is built—and 
that enough sleep is lite’s most 
profitable investment. 


You may be unable to plan 
such a rest period. But every 
night you can make up for 
he wear and tear of the day’s 
work on your brain and body. 


if vou will provide yourself 
W ith proper slee +p equipme nt. 


Spare a few minutes today to 
vo to your furniture dealer’s 
and compare what you are 
sleeping on with the luxuri- 
ous Simmons springs. mat- 
tresses and beds he offers in 
a range of styles and prices to 
satisfy every taste and purs e 


Don’t wait. The longer you 
postpone such a comparison, 
the longer you cheat yourself 
of the : p- restful sle ‘ep veu 
need to keep your beaish:. 
your judgment and your pro- 
ductive energy above par. 


Write for your copy of “Restful Bedrooms,” The Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
In Canada, please address Simmons Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec 


MMONS 


Deds Mattresses Sp I 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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COURTESY OF NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


The pride of every housewife's heart is the homemade jam or conserve that fits into every occasion 


Jams, J 


HE art of jelly making could almost 

be called a science as well, for 

there is a_ scientific principle 

involved which must be understood 
before uniform success results. 

Pectin, the attribute which causes the 
jelly to become firm, is contained in some 
fruit in large quantities, while in others 
there is very little or none at all. The 
amount decreases also as the fruit ripens, 
so that it is variable even in the fruits 
which are known to contain the largest 
quantity. 

There is a simple test to determine the 
presence of pectin in sufficient amount 
to make a good jelly. Add one-fourth 
teaspoon of epsom salts to one teaspoon 
of the cooked fruit juice and one-half 
teaspoon of sugar, mix well and allow 
to stand. If a mass forms a good jelly 
will result. If it does not pectin in some 
form must be added. 

A commercial pectin is now on the 

market in liquid and powdered forms, 
extracted from the fruit so that it is pure 
and wholesome. This makes it possible 
to produce a jelly with any fruit flavor, 
made from fresh fruit, canned fruit or 
fruit juices. The prepared pectin is 
added gradually to boiling fruit juice and 
sugar, while stirring constantly. Bring to 
a hard boil, still stirring. After one minute 
remove from the fire and pour into 
sterilized glasses. 

To make good jelly, fruits must con- 
tain acid as well as pectin. Broadly 
speaking, the’ best fruits for jelly making 
are green gooseberries, grapes, cran- 
berries, currants, crab apples, sour apples, 
quinces and guavas. 

To determine the jelly stage, drop some 
of the liquid from a silver spoon. If it 
breaks up into two drops or slips off the 
spoon in a solid sheet it has cooked suffi- 
ciently to remove from the stove. The 





where refreshments are served 


ellies and Conserves 


most accurate test is the use of a ther- 
mometer. Jellies should be cooked at 
221° F. One degree less makes a soft 
jelly and one degree higher makes a stiff 
jelly that can be used almost immediately. 

In jelly making, heat the sugar before 
adding and do not put it in until the juice 
has begun to boil, in fact if the cooking 
is half finished sugar crystals are much 
less apt to form. 

One word about the jelly bag. It may 
be made from any firm material, heavy 
cotton, wool or flannel, and should be 
triangular or cone-shaped to allow the 
juice to drain conveniently. After the 
juice has been extracted a jam can be 
made from the pulp remaining in the bag 
by adding 34 cup sugar to each cup of 
pulp. Cook until thick and seal in glass 
Jars. 

Conserves usually contain nuts and 
raisins and are somewhat richer than 
jams. In marmalades it is usual to add 
the rind of the fruit when oranges, lemons 
or grapefruit are used. 

Currant Jelly 


Currants Sugar 


Wash the currants but do not remove 
the stems. Crush slightly and cook 
slowly until the currants are tender. Pour 
into jelly bag and allow to drain until all 
juice has been extracted. Measure juice 
and to each cup allow 34 cup sugar. Boil 
rapidly until the jelly stage is reached, 
about 5 minutes. Remove from fire 
immediately, pour into sterilized glasses 
and when cool seal with paraffine. 

Loganberry and Blackberry Jelly 
Loganberries Blackberries 
Sugar 

Wash and look over equal proportions 
of loganberries and blackberries. Crush 
slightly to start the juice and heat until 
berries are very soft and much juice has 





cooked out of them. Pour into jelly bag 
and allow to drain until all juice has been 
extracted. Measure juice and to each 
cup allow 1 cup of sugar. Boil rapidly 
until the jelly stage is reached. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and when cold seal 
with paraffine. 
Grape Jelly 


Grapes Sugar 


Select grapes for jelly that are slightly 
under ripe rather than over ripe. Remove 
from stems and wash. Cook slowly until 
all grape skins have loosened and grapes 
are very tender. Pour into jelly bag and 
allow to drain until all juice has been 
extracted. Measure and to each cup of 
the juice allow 34 cup of sugar. Boil 
rapidly until jelly stage is reached, about 
5 minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and when cold seal with paraffine. 

Guava Jelly 
Sugar 


Look over and wash guavas. Mash to 
start the juice, and bring to the boiling 
point. Cook slowly until the fruit is very 
soft. Pour into jelly bag and allow to 
drain until all juice has been extracted. 
Measure and allow 34 cup sugar to each 
cup of juice. Boil rapidly until the jelly 
stage is reached and pour into sterilized 
glasses. Cool and seal with parafhine. 


Quince Jelly 


Guavas 


Quinces Sugar 


Rub the quinces with a coarse crash 
towel until the skins are smooth. Cut 
in quarters, remove blossom ends and 
seeds. Add water to barely cover the 
fruit and cook slowly until fruit is soft. 
Pour ihto jelly bag and allow to drain 
until all juice has been extracted. Boil 
the juice for 15 minutes and measure. 
Allow 34 cup of sugar to each cup of juice 
and boil rapidly until jelly stage is 
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reached. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
when cold seal with paraffine. 
Apple Mint Jelly 

Mint Leaves 


Apples 
Lemons 


Sugar 

Wash apples, quarter and remove 
blossom ends. Add water to barely cover 
the fruit and cook slowly. Wash mint 
and extract juice from lemons, allowing 
1 lemon and the leaves from 1 large sprig 
of mint to each dozen apples of medium 
size. Add lemon juice and mint leaves 
after apples have begun to cook. Con- 
tinue cooking until the apples are soft and 
clear. Pour into jelly bag and allow to 
drain until all juice has been extracted. 
Boil the juice 15 minutes and measure. 
Allow 34 cup sugar to each cup of juice. 
Cook rapidly with sugar until jelly stage 
is reached. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and when cold seal with paraffine. 

Strawberry Jam 
4 cups strawberries 4 cups sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 


Wash and hull the berries before 
measuring them. Mix berries and sugar, 
crushing the berries slightly to start the 
juice. Add lemon and cook very slowly 
until thick. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal with paraffine. 

Gooseberry and Currant Jam 
8 cups red currants 10 cups gooseberries 
10 cups sugar 

Wash currants and cook until soft. 
Pour into jelly bag and drain off all juice, 
finally squeezing the bag to extract every 
drop. Bring currant juice and sugar to 
the boiling point, add gooseberries from 
which stems and blossom ends have been 
removed and cook slowly for 45 minutes. 
Remove from heat and set aside for 24 
hours. Again bring to the boiling point 
and cook slowly until gooseberries are 
transparent. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal with paraffine. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Jam 
6 cups strawberries 4 cups crushed pine- 
6 cups sugar apple. 

Wash and hull berries before measuring. 
Mix sugar, berries and pineapple. Cook 
slowly until thick and pour into sterilized 
glasses. When cold seal with parafhne. 

Blackberry Jam 
4 cups blackberries 4 cups sugar 
Juice of 2 kemons 

Wash blackberries, add sugar and 
lemon juice. Cook slowly until thick 
and pour into sterilized glasses. When 
cold seal with parafhine. 


Rhubarb Jam 
8 cups sliced rhubarb 1 teaspoon grated 
8 cups sugar orange rind 
3 tablespoons lemon 1} cup orange juice 
juice 
Do not peel rhubarb before slicing it. 
Put rhubarb in colander and pour 3 
quarts of boiling water over it. Cook the 
rhubarb and sugar slowly in a covered 
sauce pan for 30 minutes. Add orange 
rind and fruit juices and cook very slowly 
for 30 minutes longer. Pour into steril- 
ized glasses and when cold seal with par- 
affine. 
Fig Jam 
10 cups sliced figs 
5 cups sugar 


2 lemons 


_ Wash, peel and slice figs before measur- 
ing them. Add sugar and cook slowly 











The Mayonnaise makes the Salad 


....and Carnation makes the mayonnaise, 
the smoothest, creamiest, most delicious dress- 
ing you ever served. For making salad dress- 
ings as in all your cooking, for creaming 
coffee, fruits and cereals, wherever milk is 
needed in the home—use Carnation. It is pure 
milk “from contented cows.” About 60% of 
the natural water content is removed by evap- 
oration. The milk is then hermetically sealed 
and sterilized. Your grocer is the Carnation 
Milkman—order from him today. 


CARNATION MILK 


PropuctTs 


CoMPANY 


962 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 


Carnation 


From Contented Cows” 


Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 

Seattle Oconomowoc 

New York Aylmer, Ont. 








Tomato Salad—6 tomatoes, 1 cup salad dressing, 
red pepper, 1 head lettuce. Select tomatoes of good 
shape and color. Cut three thin slices off top of 
each tomato and place on salad plate. Cover center 
of slices and top of tomato with mayonnaise, gar- 
nished with red pepper. Serve-on lettuce. If de- 
sired, fill center of tomato with equal parts of pine- 
apple and celery mixed with mayonnaise. Serve on 
individual salad plates. This recipe serves six people, 
one tomato for each person. 


No-Egg Mayonnaise Dressing—¥% tsp. salt, 2 
tbsp. Carnation Milk, % cup oil, % tsp. paprika, 1 
tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar. Put salt and paprika 
in a bowl; add Carnation Milk and mix thoroughly; 
add oil slowly, stirring constantly. Then add the 
lemon juice or vinegar. This recipe makes 3; cup 
salad dressing. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 


in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it.- - 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES rue 





ALso MANY sTvies AT $5,00 & $6.00 WOMEN 





W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES ARE ACTUALLY DEMANDED 
YEAR AFTER YEAR BY MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY 
OTHER SHOES IN THE WORLD 


fh THE STAMPED PRICE § 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 5 


AGAINST 


- UNREASONABLE PROFITS EB 





The mustard 
pot is just 
as necessary 
as the salt 
or pepper 
shaker. 








COLMA 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTA 


is known the world over for its great 
digestive qualities—if you would avoid 
indigestion serve it with every meal. 


FOR BREAKFAST With Bacon, 
am, Sausage, 
FOR LUNCH With Cold Meats, 
Fish, Eggs, etc. 
FOR DINNER With Roasts of 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Tongue, Ham, 
Venison and Game. 
FREE Our new receipe book gives many 
new suggestions for transforming 
everyday foods into appetizing delicacies. 
Sent free on request. Address Dept. M_P.-57., 
Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
SHERWOOD CO., San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Portland — Seattle— Spokane 










= 


Shoal Appetite-A 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for the 
price. The quality is unsurpassed. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fash- 
ion centers of America. The wide rangein 

kinds, styles and prices provides suit- A: 
able shoes for every occasion, busi- 
ness, travel and motoring. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


Why pay high prices for shoes? Try S 

W. L. Douglas $8.00 shoes, the shoes that hold their shape. 
If you had your shoes made to order you couldn’t get more 
perfect shoes; they are exceptionally good value. Frankly, is it 
not worth while in these days of high cost of living for you to 
save money on your footwear when the opportunity offers? 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait have 

stood for a high standard of quality and dependable value. 

For economy and satisfactory service, wear shoes that bear 

this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 

tail price stamped on the sole. Refuse 

substitutes. 

IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE Douglas Shoe Ca. 

TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL. POSTAGE FREE. 118 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas 

shoes, write today for exclusives ights to handle this quick-selling, 


Look for W. L. Douglas name and the re- W]e 
President y, ne 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HO 
quick turn-over line. 
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ROBINSON'S BARLEY BABES 





al Healthy Sleep _ 


Each hour of every day, waking or sleep- 
ing, is a happy, healthful one when baby 
is fed on milk diluted with Robinson’s 
“Patent” Barley. 

The consistency and content of cow’s 
milk modified with Barley water 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” Bar- 
ley is the finest substitute for moth- 
er’s milk. 


SS. =,ROBINSONS 
“Patent” Barley 


j 

For sale by druggists and grocers 

| Mothers with babies and 
| expectant mothers will find 








$.NOSNIGOU 


much interesting informa- 
tion in our booklet, which 
will besent freeon reques*. 
Address Dept. B. P.-135. 


Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
SHERWOOD CoO., San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Portland — Seattle— Spokane 
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until thick and transparent. Wash the 
lemons and cut in paper-thin slices. Add 
to the jam. Continue cooking until very 
thick and pour into sterilized glasses. 
Cool and seal with paraffine. 

Raspberry Jam 
4 cups raspberries 4 cups sugar 
Juice from 1 orange 

Wash berries, add sugar and orange 
juice and cook slowly until thick. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and when cool seal 
with parafhine. 

Apricot Jam 

9 cups sliced apricots 1 lemon 
1 orange 6 cups sugar 

Peel the apricots before slicing then: 
Grate the yellow part from the orange 
and lemon, then extract juice and add 
the rind and juice to the apricots. Cook 
slowly until soft and mushy, add suga: 
and cook until thick. 

Pour into sterilized glasses and when 
cold seal with paraffine. 

Peach and Rhubarb Jam 
4 cups sliced peaches By cups sugar 
4 cups sliced rhubarb 6 cup water 
2 cups a raisins 

Peel the peaches before slicing but d 

not peel the rhubarb. Mix them with 





| Juice from 3 oranges 


water and cook slowly 15 minutes. ‘Then 
add sugar and raisins, continuing cooking 
until thick. Pour into sterilized glasse 
and seal with paraffine when cold. 
Peach and Walnut Jam 

6 cups sliced peaches 4 cups sugar 

3 cups walnuts 
Peel the peaches before slicing. 


Add 


| orange juice and sugar and cook slowly 


| until smooth and thick. 
| nuts coarsely and add 5 minutes befor: 
| the 
| glasses and when cold seal with paraffine 


Chop the w al- 


jam is done. Pour into sterilized 
Plum Jam 
4 to 6 cups sugar 
3 cups shredded 
blanched almonds 
Wash the plums and pierce with a fork, 
add water and cook until very soft. Rub 


8 cups plums 
4 cups water 


| through a coarse strainer or colander and 


add the sugar. Cook slowly until thick 


| and 5 minutes before it is done add the 





| thick. 


2 oranges 
2 cups sugar 


6 cups grapes 


| almonds. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
| when cool seal with parafhne. 
Pear and Raisin Jam 
4 cups chopped pears 3 cups sugar 
1 lemon 2 cups chopped 
seeded raisins 
Peel the pears and remove cores before 
chopping. Cut the lemon in paper thin 
slices. Mix the pears, sugar, lemons and 
raisins and cook until thick. Pour into 
sterilized glasses and when cold seal with 
parafhne. 
Apricot and Pineapple Conserve 
8 cups sliced apricots 4 cups crushed pine- 
3 cups water apple 
Juice of 1 lemon 6 cups sugar 
Stone the apricots but do not peel them 
before they are measured. Add water 
and cook until soft, then rub through a 
coarse strainer. Add sugar, pineapple 
and lemon juice and cook slowly until 
Pour into sterilized glasses and 
when cold seal with paraffine. 


Muscat Grape Conserve 


14 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup finely ehopped 
seeded raisins 
14 cup chopped wal- 
nuts 


1 cup water 


lf teaspoon clove 
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Remove grapes from stems and wash. | 
Add water and cook until skins have 
burst and seeds have separated. Skim 
off seeds as they rise to the top. Add 
sugar, spice, raisins, grated peel of one 
orange and the juice of both and cook 
until thick. Add nuts 5 minutes before 
conserve is done. Pour into sterilized 
glasses and when cool seal with paraffine. 


Yellow Tomato Conserve 
6 cups small yellow 1% cup crystallized or | 
tomatoes preserved ginger 
3 cups sugar 1 lemon 


Wash tomatoes, and cut them in halves. 
\dd sugar, chopped ginger and grated 
rind and juice of lemon. Allow to stand 
over night. Cook slowly until thick, 
pour into sterilized glasses and when cold 
seal with paraffine. 


Rhubarb Conserve 
6 cups sliced rhubarb 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
6 cups sugar 4 teaspoon clove 
| cup weak vinegar 2 cups chopped 
’ oranges seeded raisins 
2 cups walnuts broken in pieces 


Wash but do not peel rhubarb. Put in 
a colander and pour 3 quarts of boiling 
vater over it. Add sugar, vinegar, 
srated rind and juice of the oranges, 
the spices and raisins and cook until 
thickened. Add nuts 5 minutes before 
‘onserve is done. Pour into sterilized 
2lasses, cool and seal with paraffne. 


Watermelon Marmalade 

3 lemons 

4 cups sugar 
21% cups water 


t cups chopped 
watermelon rind 

+ large pears 

2 oranges 


Discard all the green part of water- 
melon and use only the white part. Peel, 
core and chop the pears. Mix together 
and add the grated rind and juice of the 
sranges, the juice of the lemons, sugar and 
water. Boil slowly until thick and trans- 
parent. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
vhen cold seal with paraffine. 


Ginger Pear Conserve 
S cups chopped pears 14 eup chopped crys- 
} cups sugar tallized or pre- 
! lemons served ginger 


Peel, quarter and core the pears before 
chopping them. Add sugar, ginger and 
lemon juice, cover and allow to stand over 
pight. In the morning cook slowly until 
clear and transparent and. pour into 
sterilized glasses. When cold seal with | 
parafhne. 

Peach Marmalade 


‘ cups sliced peaches 6 cups sugar 


Scald and peel the peaches, then slice 
and measure. Add sugar and cook very 
slowly until thick and smooth. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and when cold seal 
with parafhine. 


Orange Marmalade 
12 cups cold water 
7 cups sugar 


6 oranges 
1 lemon 


Peel oranges, discarding all the white 
membrane. Slice orange pulp and chop 
the yellow peel. Slice lemon as thin as 
possible, leaving rind on. Add water and 
allow to stand 24 hours. Add sugar and | 
boil until thick, about 1 hour. Pour | 
into sterilized glasses and when cool seal | 
with paraffine. 
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Sen ae 
Uf, Kaa 
JT SHADE ROLLERS 
BE = aa AND 
Gsyinoow SHADE FABRICS 


Established 1860 



















STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 
250 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 







\ 





Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, 4 South Butlding 
Cleveland, Hippedromo Luiiding 


New York Cincinnati 





for a sunburned skin 
LIZABETH ARDEN recommends | 


(instead of soap or even water) her 
famous VENETIAN CLEANSING 
CREAM. A soft melting cream that 
penetrates the pores, dissolves and dis- 
lodges all impurities, cleanses the skin 
gently and thoroughly. It supplies the 
natural oils which are dried by sun and 
wind, soothes and heals th skin, keeps 
it smooth and supple. Prevents burn 
and peeling after exposure. $1, $2, $3. 


A. 


Send for the New edition of ‘The Quest 

of the Beautiful.” Write describing your 

te skin and Eliz beth Arden will send her 4 
personal advice for its care. 


5 Elizabeth Arden has just produced her famous 4 
Exercises for Hea'th and Beauty ia the form of 
records. Send for booklet describing them. 
P : 
Elizabeth Ard : 
1zabe ey) 
673-0 Fifth Ave., New York q 


San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
London, 25 Old Bond t. 








Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 
et 
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State Street, the centre of Chicago’s shopping district, a 
national iastitution, drawing visitors from all over the world. 


When Chicago 
turned out the lights 


To save coal in the war, Chi- 
cago turned out the street 
lights for a few nights. 


Newspaper headlines tell the 
rest of the story. 


‘ce : Nant 
Your electric light Mayor s Car Stolen’ said one. 
and power company Chicago Dark; Bandits 


can put you in touch 


nS See Bice Busy” said another. A third: 

ignting spe- ° e 

cialist, whose experi- “Street Lighting Turned Off 

ence and counsel are 

at the command of To Save Coal; Turned On To 
ity, 1 

— + Save People.” 


smal 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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The Hand That Rocks The Cradle 
Can Also Swing The Brush 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Insure even tempers on odd jobs. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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| worn in the center may be split through 


Beds and 
Their Fittings 


(Continued from page 68) 


A well-tufted mattress keeps its shape 
longer than one with a smoother surface, 
and here again the vacuum cleaner proves 
its efficiency in removing the dust that 
collects in the folds and creases. Firm- 
ness is a most desirable quality with 
plenty of resilience, of course, to allow it 
to fit the curves of a body relaxed in 
sleep. 

A firm mattress gives that trim, well- 
tailored appearance to the bed that is so 
attractive and desirable. The more 
tacking there is in the boxing the longer 
the edges will remain square and the 
mattress keep its original shape, which 
is conducive to comfort as well as an 
attractive exterior. 

And right here it might be said that 
sitting on the side of the bed is one of 
the surest means of destroying this 
shapely perfection of line. 

Most mattresses made for double becs 
come in two pieces, one a large square, 
the other a smaller oblong. These may 
assume sixteen different positions on the 
springs and if often reversed and turned 
about wear is distributed while comfort 
and use are prolonged almost indefinitely. 

A mattress pad should be provided for 
each bed, placed between the mattress 
and the lower sheet for protection to the 
mattress and a greater degree of comfort, 
offering as it does a slight padding ove 
the tufts. and creases of the tightly 
stretched surface. 

In lieu of the pads sold for this purpos: 
one may be made at home from two sheet: 
of unbleached muslin with a layer of 
cotton wadding between, stitched or 
quilted on the sewing machine. 

Pillows for the bed are usually stuffed 
with feathers or down. The size is a matter 
of individual preference but no one likes a 
pillow that is too large and it is a pre- 
cautionary measure to see that they ar« 
not over-stuffed, for even feathers are 
hard if compressed into too small a space. 
Pillows may be washed in a soap solution 
in a tub or washing machine and hung in 
the wind and sunshine to dry, or the 
feathers may be transferred to a fresh 
cover by making a small opening in the 
old cover and sewing the edges to an 
opening of the same size in the new one. 
By gently shaking the pillow the transfer 
is made. 

Legislative measures govern the length 
of sheets to be used in hotels in some 
states, so great is the discomfort arising 
from a lack of those extra inches that tuck 
under the mattress at the bottom and 
fold over the blanket at the top. Before 
sheets are purchased, measure the bed 
carefully and allow an extra three-quar- 
ters of a yard at least in length and width. 
A yard is even better. The average 
size of sheets for a single bed is seventy- 
two by one-hundred and eight inches— 
two yards wide by three yards long, while 
those for a double bed are about three- 
quarters of a yard wider. 

It is a well-known measure of economy 
which we venture to repeat, that sheets 
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the middle, the selvages overhanded 
together and the edges hemmed, just 
about doubling their period of service. 

A generous allowance of bed linen is six 
sheets for each bed and six pillow cases 
for each pair of pillows. Pillow cases 
should be slightly wider than the pillows 
they enclose to give the greatest comfort. 
Whether the sheets shall be of linen or 
cotton is largely a matter of personal 
choice. Many persons prefer cotton as 
being slightly warmer than linen, but 
every housewife takes pride in owning 
at least one or more pairs of linen sheets 
and pillowcases, often hand-hemstitched 
and hand-embroidered, to honor the guest 
for whom she delights to use her choicest 
and daintiest possessions. 

Warmth without weight is the quality 
which is most desirable in blankets. The 
more wool, the lighter the blanket and the 
pleasanter to sleep beneath, for there is no 
sense of weariness in the morning which 
is often felt when the bed clothing neces- 
sary to keep the body warm has been 
burdensome with its weight. 

Blankets may be washed at home by 
hand or in a washing machine in a soap 
solution. Care must be taken not to 
twist or pull out of shape and it is best to 
attach them to a curtain stretcher for 
drying to prevent shrinkage. It is wise 
to cut double blankets in two and bind the 
edges before any attempt is made at 
laundering at home. If the blankets 
shrink a piece of flannel may be stitched 
along the bottom to be tucked under the 
mattress and give added length. 

The counterpanes may be of any 
washable material, colored or white, that 
harmonizes with the style of the bed and 
the other furnishings in the room. If the 
bedroom is very elaborately furnished a 
silk cover in a dainty color with bolster 
to match adds a note of beauty and 
luxury. Small embroidered pillows in 
linen, or odd shaped cushions of silk are 
sometimes heaped against the pillows or 
bolster in generous profusion. Many 
prefer a small flat pillow to one of the 
usual size. 

For a four-poster bed or one of simple 
line a flowered cretonne cover seems more 
in the picture than one of a richer 
material. If the furnishings are antique 
or Colonial, one of the old-fashioned hand 
woven bed covers accents the note of 
simplicity and restfulness. Or a real 
“pieced quilt” of elaborate pattern, folded 
over the foot of a four-poster often com- 
pletes a plan of decoration as quaint and 
formal as the posies in the sprigged calico 
that forms its border. 


Mirrors of 


Hollywood 


(Continued from page 31) 


time for study. Even if the parents have 
been faithful and can show a goodly bank 
balance later, the youngster has been 
spoiled for the confinement of schools. 
The nervous, helter-skelter course of his 
life has made concentration almost impos- 
sible. So he usually grows into a petu- 
lant, aimless, conceited and soured matu- 
rity. 

















13-year-old rugs mistaken for new 


In Haddon Hall, the exclusive private 
hotel of thirty rooms conducted by 
Mrs. Lawrence Hussey at San Diego, 
California, are thirty handsome rugs— 
Wiltons, Brussels, Orientals — which 
look so new that it has astonished 
many people to learn they were pur- 
chased thirteen years ago. 


“The rugs are not worn,” says Mrs. 
Hussey. “They have been regularly 
beaten, swept and suction-cleaned by 
The Hoover since 1915. 


“It is amusing to be told by agents for 
other cleaners that a Hoover wears 
off nap. Why on some of our rugs 
The Hoover is used every day and they 


are in perfect condition! I credit the 
Hoover with doubling their life.” 


Mrs. Hussey adds that The Hoover 
removes dirt so thoroughly, brightens 
colors and erects nap so nicely that 
she does not even have to send out 
her rugs for an annual washing. 


If anyone ever tries to tell you that a 
Hoover has anything but a beneficial, 
life-prolonging effect on rugs, remem- 
ber that such statements have been 
proved false by more than a million 
satisfied Hoover users, many of whom 
have regularly used Hoovers on their 
rugs for the last ten to fifteen years 


The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easilyconnected 
air-cleaning attachments, will be gladly demonstrated in your 
home —without obligation — by any Authorized Dealer. 
Five to seven dollars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 


Tue Hoover Company, Nort Canton, OxIo 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 
throughout the country an average 
of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations are 
under way, more switchboards are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion being mustered into service to 
care for the half million or more 
new subscribers linked to the System 
every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 
be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically Ly unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 





of the country. Neither could it be 
carried out efficiently or economically 
by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac- 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually. 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











Sell Madigon “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell Exclusive patterns. 
ceptional values. N 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. Entirely new proposition. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B' way. N.Y. City 












CLIMAX TROMBONE 
OUTFIT $5.25 Down-}'s5 


only $5 per month for six months! 
Climax Trombone; perfect slide action; 

EASY BLOWING; shandsomely engraved 
bells polished brass; beautiful, sonorous 
tone; complete with side-opening, flan- 
nel-lined Keratol case; professional 
mouthpiece, lyre, mute; self-instructor . 
Money-ba backGuarantee! ORDER NOW! 
For sale by your Music Merchant. 


























One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed | 
toward Better Service 








| the policy. 


Mothers with babes three weeks old 
can be seen hanging round the studios, 
waiting anxiously for the call that will 
mean employment—for the infant!  Fol- 
low for the little one hours of uneasiness; 
strange people handle the tiny mite; the 
uneven temperatures threaten its health; 
the glaring lights hurt its delicate eyes, 
It is not deliberate cruelty that causes 
this condition; it is the mother’s money 
madness that has blinded her heart and 
eyes to the danger! 

Even if the child is hardy enough to 
escape with unimpaired health, the 
greatest tragedy of the situation is the 
loss of childhood. For the same reason 
that parents withhold punishment—fear 
of disfiguring the child for photographic 
purposes—they forbid them to play with 
other children. Baseball, roller skating, 
| football, they all hold perilous risks for 
straight little noses that photograph so 
prettily, for white little teeth that must 
not be found missing when the director 1s 
ready to shout “Camera!” 

Worse still, in order to quell their com- 
plaints film children are taught to look 
down on the normal child, to regard his 
play as rowdyish and vulgar. Even if 
their future life is a financial success, they 
have none of the healthy, formative 
experience gained in childhood to guide 
them in making it a spiritual success as 
well. 

The producer still believes that a litt!e 
child shall lead them—to the box office. 
And he is right. He profits, the directo: 
profits, the parents profit, and only th: 
little children suffer. 


Slack for a 
Sailor 


Continued from page 14 








One chief provision glared at him fron 
The underwriters would b« 
forced to pay no sum for damages that 
cost under $50,000, which amount wa: 
set forth as the constructive total loss 
value of the vessel. 

It was plain to Byers that the under- 
writers would not be required to pay any 
part of the $20,000 which Captain Olson 
had estimated as repair costs. But it was 


| equally clear that should the repair bill 


reach the sum of $50,000, the under- 
writers would be required to pay that 


| amount. 


The underwriters also had advices by 


cable and were resting easily. Repairs 
| to the Eva S should not go over $25,000 in 








the opinion of their representative at 
Wellington. ‘This time it would be a loss 


| which the insurance companies would not 


pay. The Eva S had not foundered, 
burned, or been smashed to pieces on the 
rocks and their fat premium was profit. 
But while they were lulling themselves, 
uite satisfied, on one side of the street, 
Boone was busy with his thoughts on the 
other. 
Byers was still thinking when a mes- 
— er who had been sent by Miss ‘Turner 
ilma, returned with a note of thanks. 
Miss Turner observed that Byers seemed 
better pleased with his contemplations. 
He talked reflectively to her. 
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“Darned if I’m not justified. | get a ship 


together after she rots in the mud for | 
years, and then these underwriters do me | 


up like that. If she were a total loss, the 
insurance wouldn’t pay me. I’m a lucky 
owner—they make lots of money out of 
my ships. Then when I’m not looking 
they stick me with a trick policy. Here, 
take this— 

‘“**No insurance unless Eva S repairs cost 
more fifty thousand’.”’ 

‘To which Miss ‘Turner appended: 
“Hilma sends love is waiting your return. 
By ers.” 

Then she counted the words—nine on 
ship’s business and eight for the affairs of 
Olaf and Hilma. With a smile she 
inserted “much” before “love” to bring 
the number up, wondering if there might 
be a mystic charm in nine-word messages. 
[here was. Byers, watching her, thought 
her smile unusually radiant, although he 
little guessed what it was all about—or 
how she was running up his cable tolls. 

Weeks later the steamship Ventura 
brought the mail from the Antipodes. 
Long since the cables had carried word of 
the departure from Wellington for San 
Francisco of the Eva S, but until the 
arrival of the Ventura no full report of 


the schooner’s drydocking at Wellington | 


had been received. Mail details of the 
Iva S adventure created consternation. 

Shorn of a tedium of documentary 
evidence and maritime verbiage, repairs 
on the Eva S had cost not $20,000, or even 
$25,000, as had been variously estimated, 
but a cool $125,000. The bill, each item 
and in total, bore the “O.K.” of Olaf 
Olson, Master, as well as the signature of 
the underwriters’ representative at New 
Zealand. 

One glance at the account and Jared 
yers vented a long whistle that ended in 

siren-like howl. ‘There were similar 
meaningful expletives in the offices of the 
underwriters. 

Soon after the arrival of the mail from 
New Zealand an adjustment committee 
met with Byers. The session was charac- 
teristic of men who thoroughly under- 
stood their business and its ultimate 
conclusion. 

“Ahem, gentlemen,” began the spokes- 
man for the underwriters, a man with a 
prominent mole on the end of his nose, a 
mole that remained white only when he 
was placid. ‘‘All of us, I take it, know 
black and white. The writers of this 
policy realize the situation—a_ ship’s 
master has the last word as- to what 
repairs his ship requires to make her 
seaworthy—always, however, with the 
approval of the underwriters, which 
strangely, has been given. ‘he master of 
the Eva S has fully, to say the least, 


exercised this prerogative.” Here the | 


mole turned pink. 

“As to whether the master was well— 
or fully-advised, I merely note in passing. 
Attached to the record is the copy of a 
cable message from Mr. Byers, the owner. 
It is a peculiar message, if I am privileged 
so to remark, and if it is in code—” 

“What’s this?” Byers demanded, on his 
feet in an instant. “Let me see that 
cable. What are these innuendos, any- 
how? I sent no code message to my 
captain. The chairman’s remarks are as 
clear as tule fog.” 

From a pile of documents the chairman, 
his mole now quite red, took a copy of a 
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Super-Service 


C-T-C Cords are hand-built for 
longer life, greater travel, easier 
riding,car economy and driving safety. 


They are performing a super- service 
indeed--as month after month their 
achievements are being recorded -- mileage 
50, 75 and often 100 per cent greater than 
ordinary cords. 

And this while being driven at 30 per cent 
less than the old standard inflation--with ever a tight 
grip on slippery pavements and a powerful traction 
through mud and sand. 

C-T-C’s are the handiwork of long experienced 
master tire builders--using improved design, stronger 
construction, more durable compounds, the finest 
rubbers, long staple combed cotton and other qual- 


ity materials. 


If your dealer has not been appointed to 
handle C-T-C Cords write us at once. 


Columbia Tire Corporation 


Factory and General Sales Offices 


Portland, Oregon 
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Th ol aan a cable. He read it, Byers looking over 
i | | | MZ his shoulder: 


Ti 
I We | 
NO INSURANCE UNLESS EVA S REPAIRS 
COST MORE FIFTY THOUSAND HILMA SENDs 
MUCH LOVE IS WAITING YOUR RETURN 
BYERS 





The discomfited owner reddened, opened 
his mouth to say something, and then 
forced the words back by forcing a smile. 

“Whether this message contains some 
secret instructions to the master or not,” 
continued the chairman, the mole white 
again, “we know that on its receipt, 
according to our advices, the master set 
contentedly to work at the business of 
making a very thorough job of the repairs 
of the Eva S; whereas before it arrived 
Captain Olson was anxious to get his 
= vessel ready for sea as rapidly as possible. 

; A> “One settlement only lies in the situ- 
N° picture can show the Ze ation, however. It seems that the ship- 


oe - » ee =~ yards of Wellington got a very lucrative 
qualities of accuracy, de 2 repair job. It cost $125,000.” (Just 


pendability and reliability which = | here the mole flushed fully.) “Of this 

: F : amount the underwriters will pay $50,0c0 

have built the Smith & Wesson ce in accordance with the terms of the policy, 

rf . + ae 7} and the owner will be required to pay tive 

reputation for superiority. Actual a semsining: 4,000 Sok which amount the 
: : . . a Eva S is now bonded.” 

examination will convince you. é' The chairman paused with dignity an | 


Any desler «wit eladly permit his associates nodded their assent. Thie 
5 2 mole was white as milk. 


close scrutiny of any Smith & wa “Boys, the cigars are on me,” said 
a Byers. “I might have known—I got that 
Wesson revolver. = skipper off a ferryboat. I guess this 
inland-water steaming spoils ’em.” 

It was for a moment only that Byers 
ve lashed - the mast and beaten. The 

* = chairman allowed a queer flicker to creep 

S M I ‘% H &X WW E S S ON Y= into his eyes—it broadened into a gener:'! 

PY smile and was reflected round the group. 

s It was.a mistake. Byers caught the smile. 

Instantly calm judgment was cast to the 
winds. 

“So I’m to be the laugh of California 
street, am I?” he rasped, eyes flashing. 
Catal “Well, let’s see—perhaps we can find 

atalogue sent on request, another way to wae this argument 

tS Supposing we make this an underwriters’ 
Anson aepertment & job. You take the Eva S. She cost me 
$60,000, and I’m making that back on 
cargo. She’s costing you $125,000, but 
you've gota newschooner. Take her and 
let’s see what you make back on you: 
bargain. You’ve got her now—for a 
laugh and $125,000.. Let’s see you laugh 
Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. zy some more. What, no laugh aad Byers 
was the only one laughing, and he some- 
what bitterly. 

The chairman endeavored to maintain 

his dignity in the face of Byers’ taunts 


i a ra Ry a ah : He couldn’t—his mole was purple. ‘Well, 
ni) ae Peet ak i i 4 » as I see it, the matter resolves itself into 2 


case for the admiralty courts,” he said. 
‘We shall see.” 


° ; “You know you're beaten before you 
Bad, aching teeth! start,” said Byers. “Take my advice; it 
They are dangerous to health. Treat them won't cost you a cent. Pay the cost of 


regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It repair on the Eva S and charter her on a 
falling ocean-freight-rate market, or bet- 


REMOVES DANDRUFF frre fom Sean farina saat ter, get a buyer for her if you can. Per- 


Gx 9, 

Me _STOPS HAIR FALLING eS T haps you can get most of your money 

A amis tie been used with ‘ \\ back. Get out as easily as possible and 

RE St de oat eee \ \ TOOTHACHE GUM good luck to you. I might have broken 

j BEAU TO AND We 1, Stops toothache instantly even on my $75,000 pees: Capeaan--eee 

‘ TY GRAY] | a swen “ey 2. Cleanses & protects cavity what you can do with your $125,00c 

; ND FADED HAIR] || Affair" ANOS 3 Hecerds further decay snicker. Gentlemen, good-day!” Byers 

y a & . at all druggists Dent's Toothache Gum contains no creosote or bowed himself out with full knowledge 
'scox 1armful ingredients. Ss not 

BARCHOOUE NY. > | | lite liquids: “Get R today—rany drug store | | that some unkind things were to be said 


When _washing hair always use ] Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
lorestén ‘Shamans He had half closed the door when he 
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paused, still smiling, for a parting shot. 
“While you are all together you might 
amend that total loss provision so’s to 
give yourselves better protection next 
time. 

He was ignored. 


A TIDY schooner winged her way past 
the Farallones, giant pinnacles that 
guard the Golden Gate thirty miles out, 
in the gray dawn, and in another two 
hours had borne down on the pilot boat. 
She came up into the wind, sails flapping, 
while the pilots hailed her and sent one of 
their number aboard. Then she filled 
away for the Golden Gate. 

The pilot boat cruised astern and those 
aboard peered through glasses to check on 
the name that had been shouted to them 
through a megaphone. £va S it was. 
“Spick and span” described her. Her 
crew worked with machine precision in 
obeying orders, every man-jack of them a 
part of her. 

A red-stack tug came up to barter for a 

tow—and left with its captain cursing the 
big Scandinavian who refused to do 
business. With a flood tide making and 
i fair wind, the vessel was soon through 
he harbor entrance into the bay, where 
she came round prettily to drop anchor 
with a splash and await pratique at the 
hands of the quarantine officials. She 
was quickly passed, warped into her berth 
and given over to the stevedores. 

Papers in hand Captain Olson walked 
proudly into the office of his owner. That 
individual was out of the city and not due 
to return until later in the day—luckily 
for Captain Olson. Miss Turner did her 
best to listen sympathetically to the 
enthusiastic skipper while he divulged a 
glowing account of his voyage 

““Ya-s, such a gale, the glass she take 
tumbles until the air seems to shook ’n’ 
the afternoon sky she bane black,” Skipper 
Olaf sang on, all innocent of the storm of 
wrath he was then weathering in the mind 
of his auditor. He continued grandly: 

“We had sail yortened but she rolls 
round so it catches us abeam, and gib, 
foresail and spanker go out of us yust like 
paper napkins in Yilma’s coffee-house 
when door bane open. 

“We runned under bare poles until it 
blows out a bit ’n’ I could get fresh can- 
vas on her. Then we runned for days 
straight for Wellington yust like scared 
rabbit. 

“Cargo wasn’t wet much below—yust 
a few cans to wipe off when we discharged 
—little water gains on us—deck lashings 
holt fast. 

“Surveyor feller for underwriters 
thought he bane smart. Maybe so I bane 
going to do what he says until I get 
Mister Byers’ cableyam. That gave me 
much yoy. Shipyard bane idle ’n’ three 
weeks I keeps him busy. 

“IT brought Mister site back a new 
schooner ’n’ I like you ’n’ Hilma down to 
see her. She bane more billionaire’s 
yacht than trade schooner. Pilots don’t 
believe it—couldn’t recognize her. 

“Ya-s, I rebuild that schooner from 
bottom up. I renewed the knees—put 
new planking from keel to topsides ’n’ 
had topsides planed. She bane new 
copper sheathed from stem to stern. 

“I don’t forget on deck—it bane uneven 
in spots. That smart surveyor feller 
kick some about deck repairs, so I have 
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Pyorrhea Strikes Four— 
Misses Only One 





When the gums bleed, 
be on guard 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every five past 
forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


When Nature’s kindly warning is unheeded, the gums re- 
cede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be extracted, 
pus-pockets form at their roots, and the poison in them 
floods the system to breed neuritis, rheumatism and other 
diseases. 

After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and mouth 
inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily at least, with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing denti- 


frice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently and used in 
time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will 
keep your teeth white and clean, your gums firm and healthy. 

















Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums today. Brush 
your teeth regularly with it. The foremost dentists 
use and recommend it. It is time-tested, beneficial, 
and pleasanttothe taste. At all druggists, 35c and 6(c. 
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on rich food and 
escape tooth trouble? 


ROBABLY you can’t. Bad as 
modern food is for the teeth, 
it is even worse for the gums. 


So modern food is today attacking teeth 
from two angles, directly and through the 
gums, 


And the spread of pyorrhea and other 
infections is attributed, by the dental pro- 
fession, to the weakening of the gum struc- 
ture. 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste not only cleans your 
teeth, but keepsthe gums firm and healthy. 
Thousands of dentists have written us to 
tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 






— at all drugand 
Co department 

; stores—50c. 
43 RectorSt. 





New York, 
N.Y. 
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Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
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entire new deck put in. Then I believe 
fo’c’s’le bane out of line—twisted I tank 
so from old collision, ’n’ I have him 
rebuilt. I keep New Zealand carpenters 
working night ’n’ day. 

‘Somehow surveyor feller didn’t kick so 
much later, ’n’ I suspect something when 
carpenter boss tells me surveyor feller 1 is 
getting married to shipyard owner’s 
daughter. Then I figure | better do gude 
yob so long he don’t say nothing. I tank 
most his kicks bane bunk. 

“Mister Byers cables Yilma is waiting 
so I know she has patience or I get away 
from shipyard two weeks before. I wants 
to do my duty by Mr. Byers, seeing he 
was so gude, ’n’ seeing insurance money 
would pay damage. I wasn’t in hurry 
when Yilma waits patiently and don’t 
yank on the yarn. 

“You heard about that story, Miss 
Turner? When skipper he leaves port 
ole woman she ties end of ball of yarn to 
him ’n’ she gives it pull every once so 
often to remind him. When he goes to 
come home she winds yarn fast’n’ he piles 
on sail ’n’ comes along booming. That 
cableyam from Mister Byers tells me 
Yilma gives me more yarn, ’n’ so J stay 
fixing the schooner.” 

Miss Turner thought Captain Olson 
had been given altogether too much slack 
for a sailor. She was minded to tie him 
up hard and fast then and there. But 
somehow Olaf’s confidence in his own 
achievement made it a difficult task. 
Olaf rambled on. 

“T had anchor cable taken ashore ’n’ 
chipped ’n’ tarred, ’n’ while doing that I 
tank capstan better if overhauled. There 
was barrels of paint came aboard. All 
the while crew bane busy scrapin’ ’n’ 
paintin’. Every rope I takes out of her 
which was chaffed. We gets some new 
sails from ashore.” 

Miss Turner was well aware that her 
employer had been apprised of the 
wording of the cable she had sent to 
Wellington. After the meeting with the 
underwriters he had made subtle remarks 
about the copy of a “weird cable” that had 
been sent, the dictating of which he could 
not recollect, in connection with the Eva S. 
She had felt his eyes closely upon her, 
quizzically. Up to that time there had 
been many times when she had sensed a 
desire on the part of Byers to speak of— 
well, things not strictly business—but 
since then he had been a trifle distant. 
And she harbored resentment toward Olaf 
for this state of affairs. 

Now she knew for certain that it was 
her supplemented cable that was to have 
cost Byers about $75,000, and which had 
caused him to surrender his ship to the 
underwriters. Except for her added 
words in the message Captain Olson 
would have had his schooner repaired 
quickly—as she had anticipated, in part, 
when she sought to assure him of Hilma’s 
undying devotion. But both she and 
Byers had been entirely lacking in 
imagination as to Captain Olson’s grati- 
tude and desire to please—and as to 
Hilma’s influence—Miss Turner decided 
now as she revolved the situation in her 
mind. 

Still, she felt like bringing Captain 
Olson’s fond fancies about his ears like a 
ton of bricks. Her unusual sympathy 
for him, a factor to which Captain Olson’s 
rise in the world could be directly traced, 








revented her. Miss Turner, as well as 
Bere, appreciated efficiency, but Olaf’s 

isplay of this characteristic was unique. 
That he would be summarily discharged 
there seemed little doubt. Nothing less 
than a miracle could save him. _A picture 
of the pathetic expression on his face th: 
first time she had seen him came befor 
her. But Hilma was waiting for him, and 
he could go to work elsewhere. Why had 
the man been so obtuse? 

Yet wasn’t it really her employer’: 
fault, and her own? Should not Byer: 
have been more explicit in his cable. and 
informed Olaf that the repairs should 
not go much over $50,000, and that 
the underwriters would pay only that 
amount’ No, Byers should not have 
done so—it would have been an act of bad 
faith, possibly even sharp practise. Miss 
Turner found her belief strengthening in 
the opinion that it was her employer who 
was right, rather than the underwriters, 
for only by the barest chance that the 
Eva S§ not been a total loss. 

Miss Turner’s speculations of the deeds 
and mistakes of Olaf were interrupted by 
the office boy who announced a caller. 
“Captain Josiah Strond, Mobile, Ala- 
bama,” the card read. She told the boy 
to show him in. 

“You will want to see Miss Halvorsen 
as soon as possible, | suppose, Captain 
Olson—” Miss Turner was saying, put- 
ting the matter of Olaf on the shelf for the 
time being. 

“Oh, is this Captain Olson of the Eva S? 
Tell me about her,” came the deep bass 
of Captain Strond of Alabama. 

In vain did Miss Turner endeavor to 
catch the eye of Captain Olson. She 
sighed in resignation and uttered an 
inward prayer that Olaf would not 
blunder. There was a reason—in Captain 
Strond Miss Turner recognized a pros- 
pective purchaser who had been in cor- 
respondence with Byers as to the likeli- 
hood of securing sailing vessels on the 
Pacific Coast for the Caribbean trade, 
should he come to the Coast to purchase 
them. 


BRILLIANT idea came to her— could 

she save the day? Perhaps, if Captain 
Olson did not suspect a purchase and give 
as his opinion that the Zva S was cranky, 
or deprecate her sailing qualities in some 
respect rather than have her sold out 
from under his command. 

“She bane fine schooner,” boasted Olaf. 
“T make it to Wellington through big gale 
in thirty-five days ’n’ come back in forty- 
nine days. She’s great sailer ’n’ yust like 
brand new.” 

But Captain Strond knew a thing or 
two. ‘What rate of insurance did you 
carry on that flax you brought up?” 

high rate would have indicated that 
the surveyors did not consider the Eva S a 
safe risk, for Captain Strond knew the 
long lapse of years since the vessel was 
first launched. 

“It bane might yeap—only two per 
cents,” Olaf informed him. 

“‘H’m!” was the only comment. 

If Olaf would only stop there, thought 
Miss Turner. She felt certain that soon 
the redouttable Swede would be telling 
how he had found it necessary to do 
$125,000 worth of repair work to make 
the vessel seaworthy. She thanked kind 
fate for the fact that Captain Olson did 
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not know Byers had told the underwriters 
to take the Eva S. 

Miss Turner was desperate. ‘The tele- 
phone rang. She took off the receiver, 
but held the hook down. 

“Yes, Oh yes, Miss Halvorsen!” she lit- 
erally squealed into the transmitter. The 
telephone bell continued to tinkle a de- 
mand for an audience, but Captain Olson 
didn’t hear it and Captain Strond’s wits 
were busy with other matters. 

“He’s here now, just arrived a few 
minutes ago.” 

A very short pause registered. 

“He may go out to see you any time 
now—’’ click!—“Hello, hello! Such ser- 
vice!—we were cut off,” she finished as 
Captain Olson pressed forward to take the 
telephone. 

“She may have fainted from _excite- 
ment—you can come back later, Captain 
Olson, if you want to run out to see her. 
Get a taxi—hurry!” 

Olaf, lover, was on his way. 

Miss Turner busied herself with a long 
list of figures while Captain Strond sat 
quietly waiting. She completed the list 
as Byers arrived on the scene. 

“Captain Strond to see you,” she said 
faintly. ‘This is what you wanted,” she 
added, pressing a sheet full of tabulated 
items into Byers’ hand. The two men 
shook hands. Miss Turner disappeared 
—she felt the need of fresh air. 

“T saw the Eva S coming into the bay,” 
said the visitor. “Some skipper, that 
big Swede. He’s got her looking like one 
of those old-style frigates in the days of 
iron men. Even the deck is holystoned 
and her spars shine. Lloyds’s register 
makes her a pretty old boat, but they tell 
me the insurance rate for her voyage is 
very low. I'll give you $130,000 for her.” 

Byers made no immediate response, 
although he had heard every word. He 
was intent on the statement Miss Turner 
had prepared so hurriedly. 

One column of figures set forth all the 
debits against the schooner Eva S—origi- 
nal cost and repairs; expenses of voyages 
to and from New Zealand, including 
interest and insurance; the cost of Byers’ 
share of the repairs at New Zealand—all 
of which totaled $149,500. 

Arranged opposite were the credits— 
These came to $88,850. It left a deficit 
of $60,350—this if Byers paid his $75,000 
‘for the New Zealand repairs. 

But! The sheet ‘contained further 
notations. ‘‘Sale price to Captain Strond, 
$180,000,’ Byers read to himself. And 
following that—‘“‘Close account Eva S, net 
credit $119,650.” Byers whistled softly 
to himself, paying no attention to Captain 
Strond who was waiting impatiently. 

Byers was reading a note at the bottom 
of the statement, labeled “IMPOR- 
TANT.” It read: “Captain Olson said 
nothing about representatives of the 
underwriters meeting him at the dock. 
This means that they have not accepted 
Eva S, but are waiting for lawyers to give 
opinions as to suits. Mail them check 
for $75,c0o and notify them. The ship is 
still yours.” 

“Sale price on the Eva S is $180,000,” 
Byers mused, half aloud. 

His thoughts were making an appraisal 
of the lady who was absent from her desk. 
There was a valuation of a million on her, 
but— 

He was still unheedful of the presence 
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Where Mrs. Adams 
Washed Her Clothes 


When ambassadors and other 
high dignitaries from the world’s 
capitals make formal visits at 
the White House, they are re- 
ceived by the president in the 
East Room. 


In this same room little more 
than a hundred years ago, 
President Adams’ practical wife 
busied herself on Mondays with 
the family wash. 


Years have wrought many 
changes in the Executive Man- 
sion, but none greater than the 
floors in the famous East Room. 


Where Abigail Adams once 
bent over her washtubs, the 
emissaries of rulers now look up- 
on floors of utmost distinction. 
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than other varnishes —and 
makes floors that are fit for kings 
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of Captain Strond. Ships and women 
mingled in strange fashion in his mind. 
What if he permitted Miss Turner to 
have her way? At the rate she was 
going she would soon be at the helm of his 
business. 

He would not have it! If he let her 
have her way she would soon have a 
corner on all the ships owned along Cali- 
fornia street. Women had no business in 
the shipping world! But there was no 
cause for alarm. A woman must always 
have a man at the wheel, otherwise she 
would be as giddy as a ship without a 


| rudder—never sail a true course, never 


get anywhere. 

“T see you appreciate values,” Captain 
Strond was saying. “I’ll make my check 
for $90,000—balance to be paid on 
delivery ‘as is’ when she’s discharged. 
That'll be in three days.” Captain 


| Strond was also a man of few words. The 
Eva S was worth $180,000 to him. 
Byers did not answer at once. His 


mind was back to strict business now, 
however. Miss Turner might be correct 
as to possibilities; the indications were 
that she was. There was no certainty, 
however, in the opinion of Byers, that 
because the underwriters had not taken 
over the schooner on her arrival she did 
not belong to them. He regretted his 
hasty speech at the meeting—in presence 
of witnesses he had told the underwriters 
totakethe schooner. Did they know her 
market value? That was the question. 

“How long have you been in the city, 
Captain Strond?” The query was casual 
on the surface only. 

“Three days. I have been looking 
round quietly so’s to place an option or 
two on what I wanted. The Eva S took 
my eye—a pretty sight she was, sailing 
into the bay. “he answer was entirely 
satisfactory. 

“Pardon me a moment,” said Byers. 
He busied himself at the telephone. His 
call was to the chairman of the under- 
writers’ committee. 

“How about the Eva S—do you take 
her?” ‘The inquiry was put in a quiet, 
well modulated tone. It gave the chair- 
man of the underwriters the impression 
that Byers didn’t care what happened. 
His mole was placidly white, if Byers 
could have seen it. 


THE question meant more to Captain 
Strond. He shuffled his feet and made 
up his mind he would go no higher. His 
offer had been “firm;” $180,000 was his 
top price; Byers had only to say yes or no 
—that was business. Byers listened with 
suppressed satisfaction at the phone. 

aven’t you heard from McKane?” 
came over the wire. 

“Not a word.” 

“T had a verbal opinion from him 
yesterday in which he said that you could 
have turned the ship over to A under- 
writers only at the time she arrived at 
Wellington—in distress and in need of 
repairs. He was to have notified you of 
our refusal to accept her.” 

The owner, knowing he was in legal 
possession of the Eva S, did not continue 
the conversation for the chairman’s bene- 
fit—he was putting a clincher over on 
Captain Strond now. 

“You're sure you don’t want her?” he 
bantered skilfully. 

Captain Strond did not hear the 
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impatient, “Absolutely no!” of the chair- 
man, whose mole at that moment showed 
a trace of pink. Byers turned from the 
telephone. 

“Well, Captain, she’s yours. I don’t 
need to tell you she’s a bargain. You 
couldn’t build her for the money.” 

Byers smiled as he thought of this very 
rich climax to the story the insurance men 
had been telling about him and his Swede 
skipper—real gossip along the “‘street.” 
Captain Strond’s check was on his desk, 
and the Captain was on his way to the 
waterfront. 

Byers was still smiling when Miss Turner 
returned to the office. The smile was sub- 
merged instantly. A quizzical wrinkle 
under one eye was all that remained. 

‘‘Where’s Captain Olson?” he asked in 
a hard voice. Before his departure 
Captain Strond had told him how Olaf 
had stumbled over his own feet in his 
eagerness to get out to his girl. 

“T told him to return later,’ Miss 
Turner explained. 

“Likely he’s out where this Hilma lives 
by this time,” said her employer. “The 
pair of ’em are going to get married, I 
You like that Swede skipper, 


suppose. ( 
don’t you? I’ve got a wedding present 
forhim. It'll probably surprise him. 


“You know, Miss Turner, this thing of 
interesting one’s self in love affairs round 
2 busy shipping office is not quite the 
thing. In the shipping business the eras 
of prosperity come and go. When rates 
are high it’s time for business only. I 
don’t want any love-sick Swedes round 
me. You needn’t let me see the late 
Captain of the Eva S when he comes 
back. Tell him he can stay shoreside for 
« while—that I’ve got a job for him in the 
ferry service.” 

Miss Turner was flustrated. Evidently 
the sale of the Eva S had fallen through; 
why else was her employer giving so much 
emphatic attention to Captain Olson? If 
the sale had been consummated Captain 
Olson should have been commended for 
his share in the transaction. Her eyes 
fell on the $90,000 check. 


“But Mr. Byers, perhaps you don’t | 


realize what this means to Captain Olson. 
Can’t you secure him a better place? 
He’s just getting married. You plan to 
sail round the world in your new yacht. 
Couldn’t you let Captain Olson go on her 
4s sailing master?” 

“Do you really think I should?” 
\musement twinkled in his eyes. , 

“Yes, I really do.” She was very 
earnest. “He’s a sailor—see how he 
took the Eva S through that gale.” 


_ “Oh, very well, if you insist!” he said | 
indifferently, wondering if she was think- | 


ing of his safety, and hoping such was the 
case. He added, “I did intend to see 
that he got back in the ferry service as 
mate, and I was going to pay him a benus. 
He goes on the yacht on one condition, 
however—” Byers hesitated, which wasn’t 
his habit. He concluded lamely: “Natur- 
ally this Hilma will have to go along also. 
I will do anything you say to make that 
Swede and his family happy.” 

Miss Turner was plainly embarrassed, 
and Byers became pitiless. 

“Just because he rescued a hat you gave 
me for a present I suppose I must be 
gallant and submit to having him fastened 
to my back the rest of my life. Moral— 
buy your own straw hats.” 
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To women — New beauty 


This New Way 


of teeth cleaning—what it means 


Millions of careful people, all the world 
over, have adopted a new way of teeth 
cleaning. And largely by dental advice. 

The results are seen everywhere. Teeth 
glisten which once were dull. In every 
circle users tell others the benefits it 
brings. 

If you have not yet found that method, 
this offers you a ten-day test. 

Fighting film 

One object is to fight the film on teeth— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Old brushing methods left much of that 
film intact. Teeth were kept clouded by 
it. And night and day 
it threatened serious 


ties proved these methods effective. Then 
a new-type tooth paste was created, based 
on modern research. These two great 
film combatants were embodied in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. 


Fights acid too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 





damage. 


Tooth troubles were 
constantly increasing, 
for most of them are 
due to film. 

Film absorbs stains, 


ing. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. 
film_combatant which contains 


agents in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepso- 
dent gives them mani- 


fold effect. 


What men see 
Tobacco particularly 
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making the teeth look harsh grit. 
dingy. It holds food 

substance which fer- 

ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few escaped those troubles, de- 
cpite their daily care. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to fight film. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. Able authori- 
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A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





stains that film. So 

men who smoke see 
conspicuous results. But most people’s 
teeth, under old methods, are clouded 
more or less. And most of them suffered 
film troubles. 
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Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
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how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
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This test will be a revelation. You 
will know when you make it that this new 
method means much to you and yours. 
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\k satisiies your thirst 
amd also does you good 


The delightfully pirating ‘gart”’ 
that a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate imparts to fruit 
juices — or just plain water — also 


makes the summer drink more iaTES * 
because of the vital PHOSPHATES it 
contains. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


supplies in agreeable form many health- \\ it 
giving properties which bring health and | 
strength to body and brain. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valu- | 
able information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES — with recipes for de- 
lightful fruit drinks, ices, etc. Sent free. 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
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Simplified rules for playing 


Mah-Jong, 50¢ 


Do you know “Mah-Jong”? You 
needn’t owna set. But you should know 
how to play. Don’t be embar»*:- sed--- 
don’t be forced to forego playing this 
intensely exciting game when your hos- 
tess brings it out. For centuries ‘Mah- 
Jong” has been played by the nobility 
and the intellectuals of china. America 
has adopted it “‘for keeps” because it is 
more skillful than bridge and more dar- 
ing than poker. Master the genuine 
simplified Chinese rules, by a noted 
Chinese authority. Obtain your copy 
of this 16 page booklet by sending 50c 
to the China Trading Co., Seattle, 
Washington, 








The stern tone was replaced by the 
gentlest note Miss Turner had ever heard 
from Byers. 

“But the real condition is,’ 

“that you go along on that trip to keep 
an eye on the Swede—as wife of the 


’ he said, 


owner.’ 

Miss Turner’s color heightened. 

“Send him back to the ferryboat,” 
replied slowly. “Affairs of the madly are 
out of place round a busy shipping 
Let him go to the ferryboat—at leas 
until the yacht is ready. In the mean- 
time we can talk over the matter of 
securing an advisor for your sailing master 
at our leisure.” 


Near Sights of 
Dam Sites 


(Continued from page 23) 


After turning down another potenti«! 
dam site (this time on account of faulty 
foundation conditions) where the grezt 
Water Pocket Fold crosses the river, we 
camped for the night upon a hard stretc) 
of sandy beach just below the mouth of 
the muddy Escalante. Bo’s’n Birdseye 
gave a bridge party in my boat after sup- 
per, littering with candle grease the sea 
and cushion which it was his principa! 
duty to keep immaculate during the day. 
A threat of dis-ratement to the rank of 
Ordinary Baler (held jointly by Caldwell 
and Stz tks) had the desired effect in the 
morning and further orgies were held 
ashore. 

La Rue, with a voice as raw and strong 
as his own stogies, woke us up at day- 
break with a song which began: 

“T like to get up in the morning 

Where the morning glories glow, 

And to wander in the wildwood, 

Where the song-birds say ‘Hello!’ ”’ 

The raucous bellow of that boomed 
Hello!” became our rising bell for the 
rest of the voyage. 

In mid-forenoon of the second day we 
landed at the foot of the famous “Hole- 
in-the-Rock” and climbed a thousand feet 
to the brink of the cliff down which a 
stout-hearted band of Mormon emigrants 
had lowered their wagons nearly half a 











century before. An idea of the steepness 
of the ascent may be gained from the fact 
that we were compelled to use our hands 
as well as our feet in clambering up con- 
siderable stretches. The last quarter of a 
mile was a veritable stairway, with the 
marks of the picks and the drill-holes for 
the powder still showing in the hard sand- 
stone. It seemed beyond belief that 
wagons could have been taken down there 
without complete destruction—and yet it 
is a matter of history that the feat was 
accomplished. An ox-horn and the re- 
mains of a windlass improvised from the 
wheel of a mowing-machine were all we 
found to indicate the passage of the 
dauntless wayfarers. Dr. Widtsoe told us 
something of the epic story when we came 
back to lunch in the shadow of the willows 
by the river, but there is no place for it 
here.* 





*For a brief account of the ‘‘Hole-in-the-Rock”’ story 
see July number of SunsET. 
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We camped that night just above the 
mouth of the San Juan, and in the morn- 
ing, scouting a half-mile down-stream, La 
Rue discovered a dam site that seemed 
really worth surveying. Colonel Birdseye 
and Mr. Stabler were designated for the 


honor of doing the technical instrumental | 


work of this first survey, with Professor | 


Thomas, Jones and myself as rodmen. 

Bill Jones was a born rodman. 
ing with his cupped, fly-like feet, he flitted 
from rock to rock with the light and airy 


Climb- | 


grace of a fairy queen. Once, heaven only | 


knows ‘how, he appeared on the top of a 
great balanced rock perched precariously 
on the brink of an overhanging cliff. As 
the hair-poised bowlder began to sway, | 
rushed to save my fellow roustabout. Not 
his life—that seemed beyond all hope- 


but the record of his deed for posterity. | 
My fast Zeiss-Tessar caught him midway 


of his forty-foot leap—literally between 
earth and sky; but before I had reached 
the spot in person to take his last message, 
Bill, bouncing like a rubber ball, had 
picked up his rod and was capering off for 
another sight. Such a leap to solid rock 
would have left an ordinary human being 


picking ankle bones out of his back hair | 


from the telescoping; Bill merely com- 
plained of the heat of scoured hob-nails 
burning through to the sol<s of his feet. 


Dam Sites, Echoes and Cigars 


‘The next day a dam site was surveyed 
at the mouth of Oak Creek, and the fol- 
lowing day was spent on a trip up Aztec 
Creek to the Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
Here that keen-eyed woodsman, Mr. 
Young, trailed to his den the thief who 
had stolen the Visitors’ Register, as re- 
vealed on our up-stream trip. In the 


interval since our late visit the culprit, a | 


eray squirrel, had taken the occasion to 
annex for nest-lining the Grecian Ode Bill 
Jones had written in denunciation of the 
original thievery. The Register, which 
contained a number of well known names 
including that of Colonel Roosevelt, was 


put back between its covers and installed | 


in a squirrel-proof biscuit tin. 
We spent two days in a_picturesque 
camp at the mouth of Warm Creek, giving 


the engineers time to study the reservoir | 


site of a dam some miles below. The spill- 
way of this reservoir would extend from 
the headwaters of Warm Creek to those 
of Sentinel or Wa-Weap, and in meander- 


ing it is probable that we passed along the | 


identical trail followed by Escalante as he 
approached the Crossing of the Fathers 


toward the end of his famous entrada of | 


1776. 

Our next camp was in the shadow of 
Sentinel Rock, at the mouth of Wa-Weap, 
and early afternoon of the following day 
took us to the site of the so-called Lee’s 


Ferry Dam, a few miles above the foot of | 


Glen Canon. 

As the chief sponsor of the Lee’s Ferry 
Dam, the occasion was one of outstanding 
importance to Engineer La Rue who had 


evidently been giving considerable thought | 


to the mise en scene. Unfolding an enor- 
mous map of the dam and reservoir site 
specially prepared by Colonel Birdseye, 
La Rue grouped his distinguished guests 
round it and, pointer in hand, delivered 
a learned and technical dissertation on the 
fine points of his pet project. 

Later, while Davis and La Rue were 
collecting specimens of the cafion walls, 
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we roustabouts had a straw-vote on the 
comparative merits of the Lee’s Ferry and 
Boulder Canon dam sites. The only votes 
I remember were those of Lute, who fav- 
ored Lee’s Ferry because the cafion walls 
gave back an especially mellow echo to 
his yodel, and of Bill Jones, who plumped 
for Boulder Canon without giving a rea- 
son. There was no need for him to have 
done so; we all had seen him take two of 
Davis’ cigars when the box was passed 
after lunch.* 

Upon the disbanding of the Glen Cafion 
party at Flagstaff, which was reached 
from Lee’s Ferry by truck and auto, 
another party was formed to visit the 
most notable of the dam sites lower down 
the river. This consisted of Messrs. Davis, 
Stetson, Caldwell, Stabler, Kahler, 1a 
Rue and myself. Going by train to Peach 
Springs on the Santa Fe, we started for 
the mouth of Diamond Creek in the only 
three autos possessed by the little moun- 
tain village. The road, which had not 


been repaired since the last rains, was re- | 


ported as passable for only a part of the 
distance. Camping for the night at the 
foot of auto navigation, we proceeded in 
the morning on foot. 


Sites on the Lower River 


At the camp at the mouth of Diamond 
Creek we found awaiting us Mr. James 33. 
Girand, the engineer who has filed upon 
the dam site at that point, and Mr. W. S. 
Norviel, Colorado River Commissioner 
for Arizona. This site is the outstanding 
one of the Grand Cajon less because it is 
especially favorable for dam construction 
than because it is more easily reached 
from the railroad than any other point on 
the Colorado between Green river, Utah, 
and Needles, California. Mr. Girand, an 
engineer of outstanding achievements, 
surveyed and investigated the site—in 
cluding diamond drilling for bedrock—at 
the request of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Having fulfilled all requirements, 
it is understood that the Commission is 
ready to grant him the necessary license 
and that the authorization is only held up 
temporarily pending the action of Arizona 
upon the Santa Fe Compact. As the res- 


ervoir site above Diamond Creek is com- 


paratively restricted, the construction of 
a power dam at that point would ulti- 
mately require the building of a dam 
somewhere in Glen Cafon to provid: 
greater storage. 

Diamond Creek is also the site contem- 
plated in the grandiose plan advanced by 
George Maxwell for a dam that would 
divert practically the whole flow of the 
Colorado and distribute it to 2,500,000 
acres in California and Arizona. The 
salient details of this scheme are as follows 


Using the Glen Cafion dam for flood control, 
river regulation and storage, another dam 
would be built at the 1050-foot level below 
Diamond Creek to an approximate height oi 
700 feet. This dam would be solely for the 
purpose of diverting the river and carrying it 
by means of a tunnel to the 1500-foot level, 
below Mellon and Topock, near the pinnacles 
of the Needles. 

At this point the entire surplus flow of 22,000 
second-feet would be divided between Arizona 
4nd California. The share of the former would 
flow through a network of canals to an ex- 
tensive area now being surveyed. The 11,000 
second-feet allocated to California would be 

*For a less frivolous comparison of the Lee’s Ferry and 


Boulder Cafion dam sites see ‘Unity and the Colorado” 
in the March Sunset.—L. R. F. 
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Is Your English 
a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of persons make little mistakes 
in their everyday English and don’t know 
it. As a result of countless tests, Sherwin 
Cody found that the average person is only 
61% efficient in the vital 
points of English. In a 
five-minute conversa- 
tion, or in an average 
one-page letter, five to 
fifty errors will appear. 
Make the test shown 
below, now. See where 
you stand on these 30 
simple questions. 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 


Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would you write— 





Sherwin Cody 





I DID it already 
WHO shall I call 

It's just AS I said 
The river has OVER- 


FLOWED its banks 


I WOULD like to go 
I LAID down to rest 


or I HAVE DONE it already 

or WHOM shall I call 

or It’s just LIKE I said 

or The river has OVER- 
FLOWN its banks 

or I SHOULD like to go 

or I LAY down to rest 


r 
Divide it AMONG the three or Divide it BETWEEN the 


three 
The wind blows COLD or The wind blows COLDLY 
You will FIND ONLY one or You will ONLY FIND one 
Between you and I or Between you and ME 


2. How do you say 


evening EV-en-ing or EVE-ning 
ascertain as-cer-TAIN or as-CER-tain 
hospitable HOS-pi-ta-ble or hos-PIT-able 

omen AB-do-men or ab-DO-men 
mayoralty MAY-or-al-ty or May-OR-al-ty 
amenable a-ME-na-ble or a-MEN-able 
acclimate AC-cli-mate or ac-CLI-mate 
profound PRO-found or pro-FOUND 
beneficiary ben-e-fi-shEE-ary or ben-e-FISH-ary 
culinary CUL-i-na-ry or CU-li-na-ry 

3. Do you spell it 

calendAr or calendEr repEtition or = 
recEIve or reclEve sepArate or sepEra 
ReprEIve or reprlEve aCoModate or aC C OM Modate 
donkeys or donkIES traffiCing or traffiCKing 
factorIES or factorYS aCSeSible or aCCeSSible 











New Invention Improves Your 
English In 15 Minutes a day 
Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty years. 
His wonderful self-correcting device is simple, fascinating, 
time-saving and incomparably efficient. You can write the 
answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes and correct your work 
in 5 minutes more. You waste no time in going over the 
things you already know. Your efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mistakes 





you are in the habit of making, Answers 

and through constantly being . 

shown the right way, you soon I have done it already 

acquire the correct habit in Whom shall I call 

place of the incorrect habit. It’s just as I said 

There is no tedious copying. The river has over- 

There is no heart-breaking flowed its banks 

drudgery. I should like to go 
I lay down to rest 
Divideitamong thethree 
The wind blows cold 
You will find only one 

Book on English Between you and me 

Every time you talk, every EVE-ning 

time you write, you show as-cer-TAIN 

what you are. Your English HOS-pi-ta-ble 

reveals you as nothing else ab-DO-men 

can. When you use the wrong MAY-or-al-ty 

word, when you mispronounce a-ME-na-ble 

a word, when you misspell a ac-CLI-mate 

word, when you punctuate pro-FOUND 

incorrectly, when you use flat, ben-e-FISH-ary 

ordinary words, you handicap CU-li-na-ry 

yourself. Write for our new 3 

book “How to Speak and calendar 

Write Masterly English.” receive 

Merely mail the coupon, and reprieve 

it will be sent by return mail. donkeys 

rm how Sherwin Cody's factories 

new invention makes com- repetition 

mand of language easy to gain separate 

in 15 minutes a day. Mail accommodate 

this coupon or a postal AT trafficking 
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379 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write Masterly English.” 
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brought to that state in the vicinity of the 
Needles. It would then fall in cemented canals 
through the Chuckawalla Valley, where it 
would provide water for lands now under culti- 
vation. At Indio the water would be again 
divided, 4000 second-feet to run south to 
encircle the Coachella and Imperial {valleys 
with a sufficient supply to irrigate all lands now 
under cultivation. The balance would be taken 
in a tunnel from twelve to sixteen miles long 
under San Gorgonio Pass, to be finally dis- 
tributed to lands on the coastal slope of 
Southern California below the 1400-foot level. 


This project (though somewhat smirched 
by the backing of the narrow-minded ring 
of state politicians that has been responsi- 
ble for blocking Arizona’s ratification of 
the Santa Fe Pact) is a splendid dream. 
It has yet to be proved, however, that it 
is practicable from a financial, economic 
or engineering standpoint. It would, 
moreover, like any project advanced other 
than by a complete agreement of the Colo- 
rado river states, be fought relentlessly 
in the courts by the states of the Upper 
Basin; also by Mexico, which would be 
entirely cut off from a Colorado river 
water supply under this plan. 


Borings and Birthdays 


Returning to the railroad, we took train 
for Las Vegas, Nevada, where Davis left 
us to go direct to Black Canon. The re- 
maining sextette went by truck to the 
camp at Boulder Cafon, fifty miles 
distant, where a boat was purchased from 
the Reclamation Service for the voyage to 
Needles. As we rather expected to be on 
the mud a good deal of the way, Stabler, 
because he was Chief of the Land Classi- 
fication Board of the Geological Survey, 
was made helmsman. He lived brilliantly 
up to his reputation, carrying his first- 
hand investigation to every rock, mud- 
bank and sand-bar between Boulder 
Canon and Needles. Other menial labor, 
such as rowing, dish-washing, baling and 
hunting the channel on foot, was shared 
impartially by the rest of us. Stetson, on 
the strength of having once broiled ; 
moose steak in his native Maine ak 
asked to be made cook. As there was no 
chance of getting any moose en voyage we 
acceded to his request only to the extent 
of allowing him to peel potatoes. Cald- 
well was allowed to cook one mess of a 
concoction he called ‘“corn-glomerate”’ 
before being permanently relegated to 
wood-chopping. After that most of our 
eating was done direct from the cans. 

The first day we passed through Bould- 
er Cajon, visited the site of Old Callville 
and reached the Reclamation Service 
camp at the head of Black Canton. Davis, 
who had preceded us here, showed us over 
the dam sites in the morning. All of the 
more open-minded of us were a good deal 
impressed by the favorable conditions for 
construction offered by the towering walls 
of rhyolite, an impression which was in no 
wise weakened when Mr. Davis made us 
a parting gift of the last hunk of ice in the 
camp 

Arriving at Needles on the fourth day, 
we bought the only pink candle and piece 
of Angel’s Food at the Harvey House and 
had our parting function in the form of a 
party for Caldwell, whose birthday cele- 
bration on the river had been considerably 
marred as a consequence of the fact that 
we had allowed him to hash up another 

“corn-glomerate.” 
Bereft of my amiable companions | 








HAWAII 


Land of Real Sport 


Whether it is bathing in em- 
erald velvet waters at Waikiki, 
where you won't get cold if you 
stay in for hours; or hiking, golf- 
ing, motoring, tennis, surfriding, 
outrigger canoeing, or almost any 
other recreation you can name, 
Hawaii_is the land of real sport. 


In Hawaii you will find a spirit 
of real Aloha—the genuine hos- 
pitality of the sub-tropics, with 
their marvelous scenery, won- 
derful surfriding and sea bathing; 
Kilauea Volcano, the lake of ever- 
living fire, a real world wonder; 
sugar and pineapple plantations, 
and the Territory’s many races, 
clad in native costumes. 
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sought solace by having a fourteen-foot 
skiff hastily knocked together and push- 
ing off down the river toward the Gulf. 
‘The fact that I. passed Mojave Cafion in 
the gray of the dawn may account for my 
overlooking what has since come to be 
considered one of the most favorable dam 
sites on the Colorado. It is believed that 
a survey now being made will show that, 
for a given height of dam, this site in 
Mojave Canon vill hold up an even great- 
er volume of water than dams at either 
Boulder or Glen Cantons. It has also been 
suggested that a comparatively low dam 
at Topock, practically on the site of the 
present Santa Fe railroad bridge, would 
give flood control at a fraction of the cost 
of dams in the canons higher up. Those 
favoring such a dam hold that its con- 
struction would be the quickest way of 
providing protection for Imperial Valley, 
and allowing the problems of the develop- 
ment of the power of the middle canons to 
be studied more thoroughly and settled 
upon their merits. 


Why a Dam 1s Needed 


At Yuma I picked up two passengers 
who joined forces with me for the purpose 
of finding out what had become of the 
Colorado river since it had been diverted 
from Volcano Lake by the Pescadero Dam. 


| One of these was Ray Priest, Chief Engi- 


neer of the U. S. Reclamation Project at 
Yuma, the other Frank Higley, who had 
been in charge of the construction of the 
Pescadero Cut and Dam. The story of 
our strange wanderings through the mud 
and the mesquite of the Delta to tide- 
water of the Gulf of California I hope to 
write at another time. So also that of my 
final run down the channel of the old 
Alamo to the ancient mouth of the Colo- 
rado in Salton Sea. 

Two outstanding facts were driven 
home to me as a consequence of these runs 
across the old and the new deltas of the 
Colorado. One is that any measures taken 
to hold the Colorado back from its old 
northward channel can only be tempo- 
rarily successful; the other that once the 
river has established itself in that ancient 
channel nothing short of the complete 
submersion of Imperial Valley can ever 
turn it back. Nothing but a flood control 
dam in the canon section of the Colorado 
can ever give complete immunity. At the 
present moment the way to the consum- 
mation of such control has been blocked 
by the selfish and narrow-minded Arizona 
politicians through their refusal to ratify 
the Sante Fe Compact. When it comes to 
a final show-down on Colorado River 
Basin affairs it is to be hoped that there 
will be rallied enough plain, honest, every- 
day Arizona citizens to do a few important 
things in spite of the politicians. 

The fact that the annual value of crops 
produced in Imperial Valley will amount 
to over $100,000,cc0 if another decade is 
passed without an inundation, would 
seem to be sufficient argument on the 
practical side as to why the Government 
should expend half that sum in a control 
dam to insure the continuance and in- 
crease of that production. The saving of 
Imperial Valley alone, to say nothing of 
the similarly endangered Palo Verde proj- 
ect, would warrant double that expendi- 
ture as insurance. 

As I write these concluding words the 
papers carry dispatches conveying two 
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items of news likely to be of considerable 
importance in their bearing on the future 
of the Lower Basin of the Colorado. One 
states that heavy snows and early thaws 
are expected to conspire to make the sum- 
mer rise of the lower Colorado especially 
dangerous, the other that a conference 
called by the Governor of Arizona has 
recommended that this state shall go 
ahead with Colorado river development 
independently of action by other states of 
the Basin. This means that as the menace 
of the uncontrolled Colorado becomes 
more imminent, steps have been taken 
that will render the chances of relief from 
that menace more remote. ‘The failure of 
Arizona to act in cooperation with the 
other states of the Basin inevitably means 
interminable litigation that may well 
paralyze the desperately demanded con- 
trol work for many years. Should the half 
million acres of Imperial Valley become 
permanently submerged as a consequence 
of having to wait upon the law’s delays, 
the responsibility for the destructive 
disaster will be placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of that clique of selfish politi- 
cians into whose hands Arizona has de- 
livered her destinies at the crucial 
moment of her history. 

This situation, so potentially tragic, 
recalls to mind an allusion in the so-called 

rayer with which the late session of the 
pence legislature was opened. ‘The 
orotund supplication is illuminative as 
giving some hint of what this band of 
idealists is striving for, and how. 


“O Thou Eternal Jehovah, on this inaug- 
ural day, as this grand old Roman assumes the 
gubernatorial responsibilities of this great com- 
monwealth, we stand as hopeful, happy ex- 

pectants of better days for Arizona. We pray 

hat he may have wisdom to steer the ship of 

tate over the breakers of extravagance and the 
deep seas of indebtedness which now confront 
him, 

“During his tenure of office spare him the 
unjust, unreasonable criticism of disgruntled, 
mugwump Democrats, shrewd and designing 
Kepublican politicians- and sensational head- 
lines of newspapers. 


from every hilltop high and valley low, from 
desert waste and city full, from these high and 
fertile valleys where the lowing herds come 
winding o’er the lea and the plowman home- 


ward plods his weary way, from the golden west | 
where the sun gilds the western hills and the | 
beautiful Colorado winds its way like a silver | 
thread on its way to the ocean; from the north | 


CU... Cte. 


every state in the Union shall point with pride 
to this, the youngest, fairest daughter and 
brightest star that shines in the galaxy of 
tates, and that Arizona may be regarded as 
the playground of the angels.” 


In reprinting this modest appeal a 
Washington paper added the following 
postscript: 


“Grant too that this lusty Roman may in- 
duce this state to ratify the Colorado River 
Compact so that protection from the floods 
may come to the people of the lower valley, 
and so that our giant river may no longer 
dissipate its energies as it idles its way to the 
sea, but may be set to its God-given task of 
making deserts bloom and silent, tomb-like 
valleys echo with the clatter of busy industrial 
machinery.” 


As no item of the original supplications 
appears in way of being granted, probably 
no useful end would have been served by 
trying to get the amendment by. In the 


Grant that he may have | 
the support and codperation of all sections, | 


“Grant, O Lord, that the banner of peace 
and prosperity may wave over Arizona until | 
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t Don't ask for paste that will 

dry up in a week—that gets 
lumpy and hard—that always 
needs water—that is useless 
when you need it most. 








5 That’s what you ask for 
when you say, “Give me some 
, paste.” 





Call for Cico*. It’s easy to 
say and you get a real liquid 
paste that is always right, al- 
ways ready. Cico won’t dry 
’ up and never needs water. And 
the less you use the better it 
sticks. It comes in opal desk 
jars and tubes with the handy 
spreader—“The Tube with the 
Tongue.” 





Now about Fountain Pen Ink— 

Carter’s was made to make your 

pen work better for you. Ask for 
it by name. It pays. 
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very session of the legislature which was 
opened by this prayer, that much-prayed- 
for old Roman and his willing lictors 
dragged the Colorado River Compact to 
its knees. Now they are trying to kill it 
for good. 

Somehow one is reminded of that other 
old Roman—the one who fiddled while 
his capital was burning 

Disaster on the lower Colorado will be 
punctuated by no such musical interludes. 
If Imperial Valley swamps it will be as the 
result of the action and to the accompani- 
ment of the braying of asses. 


Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Jane's Side of the Story 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have just finished reading the “End of 
the Trail,” and I feel somewhat like the 
good Bishop who instructed his secretary 
to answer an irritating correspondent :— 
“Tell him he’s an ass but do it gently.” 

Only I am not in a gentle humor—that 
concluding paragraph got “my goat.” I 
want to answer that plaintive bleat of 
“Why?” with which the “bewildered 
husband” winds up his story. 

It is just that “pedestal” conception of 
woman that is responsible for woman’s 
unrest and the increase in the number of 
divorces. Men only think they hold such 
an idea—in reality they don’t, else they 
would long ago have discovered that it 
was all wrong. A pedestal serves well for 
bronze, marble or plaster-of-paris, but 
human flesh and blood wasn’t meant to 
occupy a pedestal. Woman is human— 
like man. She came out of man—even 
Adam admitted that. (Genesis, chap. 2, 
23-24). He forgot it later and his sons 


| have forgotten it ever since. 


A pedestal is an exceedingly uncomfort- 
able place to occupy. It necessitates a 
pose. So long as you hold your pose you 
stay on the pedestal. But don’t move— 
even if your muscles cramp—or a mos- 
quito appreaches. Don’t cough or 


| sneeze—you fall off if you do—and yet 


| 


you are exposed to all the winds of heaven, 
to all the elements of nature. 
Now honestly, Brother—could flesh and 


blood do it? 





Never mind man’s “ideal which he has 
cherished for hundreds of years.” In the 
first place it was a wrong one. In the 
second place, he changes ideals all the 
time—he just doesn’t want to change in 
woman’s case because it will interfere with 
his comfort. He never considered woman 
“‘as something of finer spiritual fiber than 
himself!” She was a convenience or the 
reverse. When she served his wants, he 
did not trouble himself about her “‘fiber;”’ 
when she interfered with his comfort or 
pleasure, he put her on a pedestal—out of 
his way—and told her to stay there and be 
good! When he wanted her again, he had 
no hesitation about taking her down and 
bringing her into contact with the dust. 
And today, if she gets killed in a railway 
accident, he rushes to file a suit and claim 
damages for the loss of her “services!” 

Treat women as you would men? Well, 
why not extend to them the confidence, 
sincerity and loyalty you extend to men? 
You don’t do it! Men won’t stomach a 
liar—long. How many lies must a woman 
swallow if she would keep peace at home? 
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CALIFORNIA 


Military Academy 
of PALO ALTO 


A preparatory school with methods 
of training based upon those of 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 
Located in Santa Clara County, 
California, nearStanford Uni ersity. 
New buildings; commodious quar- 
ters; modern equipment. Executive 
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whom are former officers of the Reg- 
ular Army. Cadets prepared for ad- 
mission to any college. Athletics 
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Suppose a man barked at a customer as 
he barks and growls at his wife? 

Man has made unto himself an “ideal” 
of pipe smoke, moonbeams and brain-fag 
and put it on a pedestal. Then he marries 
a live human being—that’s all he can get 
—and proceeds as if she were made of 
manila rope, galvanized iron and furniture 
springs, with a vacuum where the brain 
should be. Then he is shocked because 
she isn’t and there you have the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. Exceptions? 
Oh, certainly, but then—do men always 
come up to the mark? Why then hurl the 
exception at the sex as a whole? 

ADELAIDE Hey. 


Strong Words 
from Alaska 


(Continued from page 15) 


chance to develop. Fall wanted to turn 
it over to private interests to be operated 
and the entire coast fringe approved of 
that attempted graft, for what do they 
care what happens to Interior Alaska, that 
vast section beyond the hills at the feet of 
which their little fish camps nestle—the 
hills which the “beachcombers” never had 
the guts to climb 

Real pioneers are not raised on skim 
milk and tracts. That isn’t the way they 
make pioneers. Any law that isn’t reason- 
ible and that is inflicted upon a pioneer, 
that pioneer takes in in his own hands and 
breaks as easily as he would a cracker. 
There never was a mining law or an agri- 
cultural law or a timber law in Interior 
Alaska which ever worked a hardship up- 
on a miner or farmer or woodcutter, or 
one of which any of them complained. 
All that talk about Alaska being handi- 
capped by Bureau Control is the rottenest 
kind of rot. Where such control is work- 
ing hardest is where it is needed the most. 
But for these laws, Fall would have given 
away all the wealth of Alaska before he 
resigned. Alaskans who are Alaskans 
pray: “Bless God for Bureau Control!” 
The only Bureau at Washington or else- 
where which has ever cost Alaska one 
single inhabitant is the Bureau of Pro- 
ges Enforcement—that has raised 

ob with our working population. The 
working man is following the circus to 
where he can keep in sight of the three 
rings. That is the only trouble Alaska 
has—to keep the “working stiff” with us 
in a land where all work and no play make 
a roughneck a dull boy. 

The “sick Alaska” propaganda ema- 
nates from those who expect to profit 
from it. Included in their number are 
Seattleites and San Francisans who are 
honing for orders which will enable them 
for a dollar and six bits to take up a 
thousand acres of pulpwood or oil lands 
and go out into the highways and byways 
of the Outside and sell their “rights” 
therein for from $20,000 to $30,000— 
which is their idea of what constitutes 
development. Few of them would or 
could develop what they are after if they 
got hold of it; they want it to speculate 
with, to hang on until they can hold up 
some one for enough to excuse their letting 
go of it. The coast towns are for the 
potlach, for while the boom is on the 
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of the last days of sale. 


— Why not buy now and be assured of the 
accommodations you want? 
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A mpuage to Garcia 


By Elbert Hubbard 














Thought by many to be. the 
most stimulating piece of inspi- 
py rational literature ever written 


VER forty million copies of ‘The 

Message” were printed during 
Elbert Hubbard’s lifetime. During the 
World War three of the Allied Govern- 
ments distributed it to the soldiers in 
the trenches. A copy of this dynamic 
preachment is yours for the asking. Just 
clip the coupon and mail to us today. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands 
in the front rank of the Immortals. One of the ablest writers in 
America, Ed Howe, called him ‘the brightest man in the writing 
game.” 

Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit 
upon their founder, and yet The Roycroft Shops were launched primarily 
to demonstrate his philosophy that ‘‘Art is merely the expression of a 
man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared 
before as many audiences in the course of a year as this businessman and 
writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his 
great work? It is no secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his 
own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the great. 





ELBERT HUBBARD 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


Fourteen years were consumed in the oe Hubbard’s tragic death on 
writing of the work that ranks today as the “Lusitania” in 1915, announcement 
Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 was made from East Aurora that the 
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same spirit of devotion has 
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East Aurora, New York : 
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coast towns would get a business boost. 
The Interior is not for the potlach for it 
has nothing except its Government rail- 
road upon which a potlach could be de- 
clared, and is ready and willing to leave 
the ultimate and right settling of the 
Alaska problem to the coming-on natural- 
born settlers, the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Golden North. 

Alaska is the healthiest potential empire 
on earth. It gives Alaskans a slight 
nausea to hear the quack doctors of the 
States declaring us sick and prescribing in 
the newspapers for our non-existent ills, 
but we are quite well entrenched and have 
faced more serious problems than Outside 


talk. 


HAZARD 


(Continued from page 10) 


‘Tracy stared wide-eyed at the ‘pag: 
until the ink appeared only as an inde- 
terminate blur on a grayish background. 
Then she tore a sweater from the close: 
hook and almost ran down the road to 
the village. She would telegraph John to 
come to Durant for the week end. They 
would have only a few hours together 
with a long day’s travel on either side of 
them, and she knew that the heavy 
expenses of fraternity life left John con- 
stantly short of money. But she would 
send him her father’s birthday check, for- 
tunately not yet cashed. She must sec 
him, must have again the assurance, the 
actuality of his love. Already she was 
framing the phrases with which she would 
persuade him that the magnitude of their 
love was infinitely greater than the power 
of any absurd convention against his 
taking money from her. 

She had left the track of frozen grass at 
the side of the road and was striding along 
the asphalt sidewalks at the edge of town 
when her excitement abruptly dropped 
from her and left in its place a chill weari- 
ness and clarity. 

“He never would understand—he’d 
think I didn’t trust his love through three 
months’ separation.” Then, as the wind 
blew from a different quarter of her mind, 
“Well, wouldn’t he be precisely right?” 

Tracy threw up her head as if to meet 
an almost physical challenge to her 
courage. 

“T will hang on—I won’t fail John—I 
won’t fail to live up to love.” 

The telegram was not sent, and John, 
after a jolly and financially~ successful 
tour with the glee club, grinned in antici- 
pation of Tracy’s pleasure as he expended 
part of his share of the proceeds on a small 
daintily filigreed pendant which he mailed 
to her. 

John showed no signs of having eaten 
his heart out when at last, almost numb 
with accumulated emotion, Tracy craned 
her neck from the train window and saw 
him waiting for her outside the Medville 
station in June. In that first moment 
when they clasped hands on the crowded 
platform, each looked strange to the 
other. Tracy had pored over her memo- 
ries of him until the outline of actuality 
was blurred under superimposed layers of 
imagination; John only felt that he would 














“have to get acquainted all over again” 
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with this small sword-straight person 
coming toward him with seeking eyes— 
was it really she, this she, whom he had 
kissed in the dark under the shadow of the 
station platform last September? 

“We're going to a country club dance 
tonight, Tracy,” he began, covering his 
faint embarrassment with a tone of jubi- 
lation. “I ordered you white rose buds 
because I thought they’d go with any- 
thing you’d wear—but if you’d rather 
have something else, say the word.” 

Tracy drained the sense of his nearness, 
the scratch of his coat as her hand brushed 
against It. 

Already it was coming back, the gaiety, 
the untroubled joy, the exhilarating 
awareness, the blessed assurance. When 
they were together, everything came 
right. But for Tracy, at least, a new 
element of consciousness had modified her 
lirst unpremeditated responsiveness. She 
was remembering even when they swayed 
across the dance floor in each other’s 
arms, the aridity of the winter that was 
passed, remembering its parched loneli- 
ness even more vividly in the ease of this 
moment. 

At the end of the second dance they 
drifted out to the wide veranda, hung 
with Japanese lanterns. 

“We can’t really talk here.” John 
swept a discontented glance over the easy 
chairs already filled with couples resting 
between dances. “Let’s go out to the 
tennis court bleachers.” 


They picked their way across the grass | 


to the dim courts. The club house made 
a patch of light behind them and the rise 
and fall of the music was hardly more 
noticeable than the droning of a cricket. 

“IT wish we were out in the Chasm.” 
Even as she settled herself into the crook 


of John’s open arm, Tracy felt the jar of | 


some undefined imperfection in the meet- 
ing. The ease and intimacy of the pre- 
ceding summer was not to be instantly 
commanded. 

“Yes. When my car comes, we can 
drive out there in a jiffy. Six miles won’t 
look so far to wheels as they did to our 
poor feet.” 

‘Whatever do you mean, John? Have 
you bought a car?” ‘Tracy jerked free 
of his arm in complete amazement. 

“Tt’s only a Ford runabout, but it’ll go. 
We'll have no end of fun with it this sum- 
emer and then I’ll take it back to the U 
with me in the fall and spin round to cool 
my fevered brow when I’m fed up with 
law.” 

This serene reference to the winter to 
come unlocked a gate in Tracy’s mind 
with an almost palpable click. She gave 
a little clutching sob and nuzzled her face 
into John’s shoulder. 

“Oh John, dearest, take me with you 
when you go. Let’s get married now, 
right away. I can’t stand another year 
like last, I simply can’t!” 

“Why, dear, you know I’d love it more 
than anything in the world. You know 
it’s what I’m looking forward to. But 
we'll have to be patient. It will be several 
years yet before I can possibly make 
enough to marry on.” 

Again that untroubled “several years.” 

“But other people do—hundreds and 
hundreds of people who don’t belong to 
country clubs nor have cars.. We can be 
like them. I took a course in typewriting 
last semester. I can surely get a position 


























A cool grotto at 
Vichy Springs, 
near Ukiah, 
California. 

















“ HEALTH-GIVING 
(WATERS of 
~ Northwestern California 


_ Since the romantic days of the Spanish con- 
quistadores, travelers have journeyed from afar 
to seek the health-giving mineral waters of the 
West. Northwestern California has more min- 
eral springs than all of Europe—and chemical 
analysts declare that every European spa has its 
counterpart in this favored area. 

These curative waters are rich in soda, iron, 
sulphur, vichy, seltzer, magnesia and other 
health-renewing properties. Hot and cold, still 
or effervescent, the tonic waters of California’s 
Northwest invite throngs of visitors. 

At the most important springs, resort cen- 
ters have been developed. They afford accom- 
modation not only for those seeking health, 
but also for those that wish to engage in out- 
door recreation at the same time they partake 
of the restorative waters. All nature-lovers will 
be refreshed by this land of giant Redwoods, 
mountain ridges, rivers, lakes and valleys; and 
the mildness of the climate adds to the charm. 

Most of the resorts have commodious swim- 
ming tanks for the use of guests, besides pools, 
private baths and drinking fountains. Resident 
physicians are in attendance. Several of the 
resorts are open in winter as well as in summer, 
so that you can visit the springs area through- 
out the year and find ample accommodation. 

Send the coupon today for the illustrated 
booklets, ,published by the Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad, descriptive of the Mineral Springs 
and other resorts, giving rates; or write direct 
to any of the springs here listed. 






Adams Springs 

Lake County, Cal. 
Agua Caliente Springs 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
Bartlett Springs 

Lake County, Cal. 
Boyes Hot Springs 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
Duncan Springs 

Hopland, 

Mendocino Co., Cal. 
Fetters Hot Springs 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
The Geysers 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
Mark West Springs 

Sonoma County, Cal. 
Orr’s Hot Springs 

Mendoc'no Co., Cal. 
Saratoga Springs 

Lake County, Cul. 
Seigler’s Springs 

Lake County, Cal. 
Skaggs Hot Springs 

Sonoma County, Cal.- 
Soda Bay Springs 

Kelseyville, 

Lake County, Cal. 
Vichy Springs 

Mendocino Co., Cal. 
—and many other min- 
eral spring resorts in 
Northwestern Califor- 
nia. Write them today. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 





California. 








J. J. GEARY, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 64 Pine St., San Francisco: | 
Please send illustrated booklets, descriptive of 
Mineral Springs and other resorts in Northwestern 
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as a stenographer. And even if it was 
hard—and grubby—and we had no money 
for good times, we’d have the best time of 
all if we had each other.” 

“That’s a lovely, wild pipe dream, dear. 
You’ve never seen married students—the 
kind of life they lead, the way they’re cut 
off from everything. We’ve got to face 
facts. It’s out of the question. It’s 
impossible.” 

Tracy challenged him deliberately. She 
said slowly, 

“Somethimes I think the impossible 
things are the only things really worth 
doing.” 

They sat in silence. 


OHN was thinking of the miserable 

existence led by these pariahs, the mar- 
ried students, having no part in university 
life, living in distant corners of the town 
in cramped flats. He saw himself, free 
from all worries graver than those of 
finding time to cram for examinations, 
washing down his Ford runabout on 
Saturday mornings, speeding down the 
highway to a roadhouse where the jazz 
orchestra flipped the latest fox trots from 
keys and strings. The thought of mar- 
riage definitely presented loomed over him 
as an immense burden. Even Tracy’s 
love had gradually revealed itself as more 
of a responsibility than he had bargained 
for. At first he had taught her, savoring 
the fresh wild tang of her emotional 
naivete. But soon she had outstripped 
him. He found it more and more neces- 
sary to “play up” to what he divined as 
her expectation of him. And this urgency 
—surely it was not quite in the ordained 
way of things that a girl should take the 
initiative, should hurry him this incon- 
tinently into a marriage without dignity, 
without comfort. John found himself 
weary, abused and annoyed, but most of 
all weary. After all, it was better to be 
loved a little than to be loved too much. 
He was always disappointing her—but a 
man could not run at top speed all the 
time. 

Tracy was thinking that she had gladly 
offered a sacrifice which he was not willing 
to match—and that his refusal brought 
into the light the respective measure of 
their loves. She had tossed away all her 
own plans for the future without even a 
glance—had poured the whole force of her 
personality into one channel. She could 
imagine no conditions of life which she 
would not buoyantly accept as an insig- 
nificant price for John’s companionship. 
But he had not even saved the price of a 
car to bring their marriage nearer—he 
would not face life without a membership 
in the country club. More than that, he 
negated her profound sense of the tune of 
life—a sense that ran deeper than theory, 
that was defined in the very terms of her 
temperament. She was eager for risks, 
for the dangers that made living itself an 
adventure. For him it was not the impos- 
sible things that were worth doing. She 
despised—or rather feared—security as 
the arch enemy of glory in existence. 
He valued it even more than he valued 
her, than he valued love. 

They sat tense, humped on the tennis 
bleachers, a little withdrawn from one 
another. In the tumultuous noise of 
their thoughts, neither even noticed the 
silence. Finally Tracy spoke in a tight, 
thin voice, a voice of the uttermost fear 














The Final Touch 
“She had the prettiest complexion” 
So can you, my lady, have a com- 


plexion—dainty, perfectly lovely— 
and always admired if you use 


Carmen Powder 


the choice of a million women noted for 
their beautiful complexions. 


CARMEN COMPACT 


A cake of Carmen in a tc 1 bo: 
with Mirror and Powder Pug. spp ‘J 


White, Flesh, Brunette and the 
new L’Autumn shade. OF 
At your dealer’s or mailed prepaid 
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Keep Young 
and Attractive! 


The world’s greatest facial remedy 
willrestore ruined complexions to the 
sp purity of youth. — 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, 
i muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
onor under the skin, you need 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 

wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. 

The prescription was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 

and he has made countless thousands of women and men 

happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 
Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 

RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y.C. 
Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


Men Wanted— 


Turn your spare time into cash or devote 
your whole time toa highly paid congenial 
business. Good money year around, cash 
weekly. Middle-aged men find this attractive. 
Many of our men receiving $4,000 to $5,000 yearly 
under our plan. Experience not required. 

Washington Nursery Co., Toppenish, Wash. 




















If your skin burns 

AFTER SHAVING 

massage freely with 
cooling, healing 


Tentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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that is goaded into a gesture of rash and 
defiant courage. 

“You must know, John. as well as I do, 
that when we are apart we lose each other 
utterly. We simply don’t communicate. 
If we are poor—even dismally, horridly 
poor, I am willing to risk it. I am willing 
to work and do without things and I can 
earn some kind of living for us until you 
are started. And O”—a crimson thread 
ran through her gray voice—“‘It would be 
gloriously worth doing—like swimming in 
a high sea. Won’t you try it? Don’t 
you—dare, John?” 

“We can’t just follow our emotions like 
that.” John was exacerbated till his 
voice was like a twanging wire. “It isn’t 

—it’s hardly decent. If you absolutely 
can not be sensible, I’ll have to have com- 
mon sense for both of us. I don’t know 
what’s come over you. We had such jolly 
times together last summer, and I thought 
I was coming home to the same good 
times this year. But you aren’t the same 
girlatall.” His voice trailed into silence, 
as the import of what he had said smote 
tardily on his own ears. 

Good times. Love to him was as 
flimsy a fabric as that. Good times. She 
knew abruptly and irrevocably that that 
fabric was torn to shreds. She was aware 
with a pitiless chill awareness that her 
love made John uncomfortable, unhappy, 
that he did not want her love. What she 
eave him was not, after all, what he 
wanted. She wanted to give him every- 
thing. He did not want it. It was too 
much. If she waited—no amount of 
waiting, no amount of torture would do 
any good. Their ways of loving were 
utterly different, as different as their ways 
of looking upon the essential nature of life. 
There was nothing to do, nothing. It was 
the end. 

“T want to go home, John,” she said at 
last, so quietly that he had no clew to the 
meaning below her words. ‘‘Come if you 
like, but let’s not talk any more.” 

They had driven to the country club in 
a car shared with its owner and his com- 
panion. John could easily take her home 
and then return the machine to its place in 
line. They said nothing as they drove 
through the recurrent light and gloom of 
the night streets. Both of them were bat- 
tered and chilled with emotional fatigue. 
When the car stopped under the high 

‘maple that overhung the Everson gate, 
Tracy suddenly caught John’s face. be- 
tween her hands and pressed his lips in a 
long, desperate kiss. 

“Good-by, John. It’s nobody’s fault.” 
She choked, and fled up the path before 
he could leave his place at the wheel. 

Tracy heard the car change gears, she 
listened with hands pressed tight against 
her breast as if forcing her heart to be still 
while she strained her ears until the drone 

of the motor was indistinguishable from 
the other murmurs of the night. She 
slipped out of her evening dress and 
looked at her own face in the mirror of her 
dressing table. How funny! John was 
gone, and her face did not look any dif- 
ferent. Her eyes were queer and stary, 
but in all essentials it was the same 
ordinary, familiar face. Skin though— 
skin’s a funny looking thing. She leaned 
forward to inspect the pores—it was the 
color of dough. Surely her skin was not 
always the color of dough. What a 
strange, homely-looking creature that 





























: Beautiful Country Home 
in Southern California — 


at the Gates of Los Angeles 


UNDREDS of thousands the nation over look 

H yearningly at Southern California as a delightful 
place to live, while hesitating to buy a home 

there because they lack income to support them in 
new surroundings. 
The problem is solved by the purchase of an irrigated 
vineyard of 5 acres or more on the beautiful Fontana 
Estate, only 2 hours’ easy drive from Los Angeles by 
auto over paved roads or by electric train. Irrigated 
vineyards in the Fontana District yield net profits of 
from $250 to $800 per Acre. 
We are offering the last of these fertile, watered vine- 
yards at a most attractive price on the easiest of terms 
extending over 5 years; complete cultural care free for 
3 years; water goes with the land. 
The Fontana Estate is the largest diversified farm in 
the world. Six million dollars and 17 years have been 
spent in developing it. Remarkable opportunities in 
poultry raising with vineyards. Beautiful scenic sur- 
roundings. Fine community with all modern advantages. 
Full information on request. 





Fontana Fontana Farms Company: 
Please send your illustrated booklet 
Farms containing full information on Fontana 
(ompany vineyards. ol 
4 O 6 Name 
Pacific Finance fi 
Building 
Los Angeles |“ 
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POCKET MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 


JUST PRESS THE 


BUTTON 
y 


(a 


\ 


NO CRANK 
NO TRIPOD 


SO SIMPLE ACHILD CAN OPERATE 


as 


TRAVELERS~ SPORTSMEN 
EDUCATORS~— PARENTS 
in fact, everybody should 
have SEPT as a constant com- 
panion. See this wonderful 
camera for yourself. 
Travelers. touring can have 
PYucthe lacus elaereltiuatey eles ar tehy 
scene they desire. 
Sportsmen—record any event 
they want. 
Just think of it—SEPT, a com- 
pact little French camera with 
the following features; automa- 
tic, light weight, small size, 
reloads in daylight, uses stan- 
dard film. Makes STILLS or 
TIME EXPOSURES. Costs 
but $150. 
Ask your dealer for informa- 
tion or write to 


SEPT CINEMA CAMERA 
DISTBIBUTORS, Inc. 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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was. She unpinned the roses from her 
dress and dropped them, quite casually, 
into the waste basket. That was the way 
to do it—quite casually. John’s roses. 
The last he would ever send her. No 
roses—no John— 

Something seemed to crash in_ her 
brain. She hurled herself down beside 
the bed and clutched with bent fingers at 
the pillows. Sobs tore at her, caught her 
breath, shook her. She was helpless as a 
rat shaken by a terrier. She must stop, 
she must. She was being torn to pieces. 

Her face was twisted into grotesque 


grimaces. Her mouth was distorted, like. 


a child’s. She must move. That was it, 
she must keep moving. She must not let 
it reach her. She must hurry, hurry. It 
must not catch up with her, that feeling 
of crashing emptiness. She must pack. 
That was it. Clothes. Only a few had 


| been taken out of her trunk. ‘There was 
| an east bound train at five o'clock. She 


se, 


had often heard its whistle—a slow ‘“‘ac- 


| commodation,” but it made connection 
| in Chicago. She must move, move. 


She must have some money. Midnight. 
How to get money at midnight? She 
dr.w a kimono across her shoulders and 
went quietly down the hall to Uncle 


| Elbert’s room. If the family awoke and 


tried to talk to her something else would 
snap. She would step right out into an 
insane world. She scratched at the 
panels and then stepped into the room. 

“Uncle Elbert,” she said, in a quiet 
everyday voice which surprised her unut- 


| terably, “have you any money about you 


—quite a lot? I am going to take the five 


| o'clock train east.” 


Uncle Elbert turned on the light and 
looked steadily at the girl by the door—a 
little girl, all blurred with weeping, she 
seemed to him. 

“Tracy, come here,”’ he ordered as if to 
a child. 

She sidled over to him and he drew her 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked. 

“As bad as—O anything. I must get 
away. I must go.” 

There was a wall-safe in Uncle Elbert’s 


| bed room. 


“You never know what you might 
want to do out of banking hours,” he had 
said jocularly when he had it installed. 

He jerked his long legs over the side of 


| the bed and stooped by the safe, twirling 
| the combination with accustomed expert- 
| ness. When he laid the large flat envelope 





of bills in her hand he held her wrists with 
a firm, insistent pressure. 

“You can’t escape, Tracy. You won’t 
escape life. But you can fight.” 

‘Tracy straightened her shoulders, 
drooping with weariness. Her wan face 
was lighted for a moment with a dim, 
half-submerged smile. Her chin lifted 
and her relaxed, miserable mouth tight- 
ened into an indomitable line. 

“Yes,” she said, “I can fight.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from™ page 39) 





“Polly.” Mrs. Anderson may _ write 
another novel and show us that she can 
do it well and sensibly, but until she does 
we reserve the right to recommend only 














Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster’s 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 


Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “Lodges” and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
. cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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her non-fiction work which we are glad 
to say we can always do with a clear 
conscience. 


How to Write a Best Seller 

E have intended to speak of “The 

Dim Lantern’’* for two months now. 
We have been trying to decide whether 
to classify Temple Bailey as a sort of 


Harold Bell Wrightess or as a sort of | 


Harold Belless Wright. Not being able 
to settle upon which is the better form 
we offer the suggestion that she is dis- 
tinctly a Harold Bell writer. Let it go at 
that. —J.H. J. 


This Implacable Life 


HE Northerners certainly have a 
predilection for writing that shows us 
the bare, stark, naked facts of life unre- 
lieved by any softness or curves of the 
dress of romance. To them a story is a 
transcription of existence; they are jour- 
nalists, setting down what they see with- 
out any compromise with implacable life. 
They are, therefore, unhampered by 
considerations of plot, ornamentation and 
the making of pleasant reading; this 
leaves them free to concentrate on their 
photography, and makes them, when 
they are anything, strong, virile, powerful. 
Johan Bojer, the Norwegian, is beginning 
to reach the height of his power as this 
sort of photographer in his last novel. 
It is a bold, free, unhesitant picture of 
the lives of the fishermen who annually 
face death in a thousand cold and horrid 
forms on the Lofoten banks, north of the 
Arctic Circle. There is no relief of beauty 
here, except the sheer beauty of man’s 
indomitable struggle to live. But the 
tale moves swiftly because one dramatic 
clash with the elements, with rivals, with 
hunger and cold, with the greed for wealth 
and with stark death, follows another. 
Bojer puts cold, hardship, conflict, 
frantic haste and success swallowed by 
failure into his pages vividly. It is all 





there. But it is not happy!—W. H. 
*The Dim Lantern. By Temple Bailey. The Penn 
Publishing Co. 
tThe Last of the Vikings. Johan Bojer. Century 
2.00 





Erudition Among 
the Oranges 


(Continued from page 52) 


which Mr. Huntington bought from the 
Duke of Devonshire for $720,000. The 
collection contains in all over one hundred 
paintings. Many of them are from the 
brushes of Gainsborough, Romney, Rey- 
nolds and Reyburn. 

The library and art gallery, together 
with suficient endowment to meet all 
possible needs for expansion, have been 
deeded outright by Mr. Huntington to 
the people of southern California and to 
the Nation. The control is vested in a 
board of five trustees. These trustees 
will be named by Mr. Huntington during 
his lifetime and in case Mrs. Huntington 
survives him, they will be named by her. 
After their death the Board will be self- 
perpetuating. Mr. Huntington has also 
executed another deed giving the entire 
estate of 560 acres to the people, but 
reserving a life tenure for himself and Mrs. 
Huntington ofthe home and home grounds. 
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have a charm beyond description. 
Her mountains are near, and in their 
beautiful timbered, stream threaded 
depths,one may find rest and quiet far 
removed from valley heat and city turmoil. 
Let us help you plan your vacation. 
Write for illustrated folders — 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for} Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. 
Reasonable terms. Victor J. Evans Xo., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D.C. . 





‘“‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





HELP WANTED 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid. 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare time study or money refunded 
Excellent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet 
G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 














EL. & PRIOR, 


President and Managing Director 





























Headquarters for Royal Blue Line Auto Tours 


The Brunswick 
Boylston Street at Clarendon 





Seeing Boston-- 

—the ‘‘cradle’’ of American history and lit- 
erature—is an event you will never forget. 
And at Copley Square—one of Boston’s 
beauty Spots—these two distinguished hotels 
offer you every comfort of a cultured home. 


The Lenox 


Boylston Street and Exeter 
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A SCHOOL 


should be selected with care 


We have given much time and thought 
to the study of school conditions. We 
never recommend a school unless we 
have visited it and know something 
about it. 

We have a complete file of personally 
compiled information about many 
schools and camps on the Pacific Coast 
and the United States. 

Let us tell yau about the schools we have visited. 


We will do our best to help you place your 
children in the right school. 


Our service is free to the public and unbiased — 
Mail inquiries receive prompt attention. No 
Charges or Fees. 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Pacific Coast Offices 


LOS ANGELES 
Ambassador Hotel 
Hotel Rosslyn 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hotel Stewart 
The White House 
The Palace Hotel 
DEL MONTE 
Hotel Del Monte 
PORTLAND 
Meier & Frank Co. 
SEATTLE 
Frederick & Nelson 
46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angé@les 














MAKE MONEY 


AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 22 hour writing show cards 
at hcme in your spare time. Quick ly and eas ily 
learns >y our new simple “Instructogr-ph’ 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show ycu 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you ca and pay yee cash ape week. Full 
Particulers 2nd bookle' Write to-day 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
401 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 
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Fourth and 
Main Streets 


rr TTT y 


LOS ANGELES 


The quiet luxury, good 
taste and willingness of 
service appeal to 
people of refinement. 


“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 














Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be encleae ta letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to cone to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











An Opportunity for a Dairy Farm 


Q. I read your answer to J. E. M., 
Minot, So. Dak. I am sure your advice 
is the best ever given to people coming 
West. I would like to get in touch with a 
dairy man who is looking for a home in 
California. I have an 80-acre ranch that 
I would sell or take a working man who 


| wants a home, but it would have to be a 


man who likes stock. It is only three 
miles from town and schools and every- 
thing is up to date. Roads are excellent 
and soil is fine. I would make it very easy 
for the right man. 

I also have 40 acres of young peach 
trees but for this part of the ranch I would 
want a good cash payment. 

may be asking something unusual. I 
am sure that I have a good thing to offer 
if I could only get the right people to deal 
with.—M. F., Grip.ey, CALIF. 


A. We shall be glad to publish parts of 
your letter, using your initials only and 
asking our readers to write to M. F., care of 
SunsET Maacazine Service Bureau. Any 
letters we may receive will be forwarded 
to you so that you can deal with the in- 
quirers directly. 


Shall He Hold or Sell? 


Q. I would like to know about land 
conditions in Benton county, Washing- 
ton. What is land worth per acre? Is 
there going to be a canal for water in the 
near future? 

My wife owns eighty acres of land six- 
teen miles from Prosser and about seven 
miles from the Columbia river. We were 
thinking and wondering if we had better 
keep it or sell. If there are going to be 
improvements made in the near future, we 
want to keep it. We have had an offer to 
sell—J. H., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


A. From your very meager description 
of the land we assume that it lies in the 
so-called “Horse Heaven” country, the 
high and dry plateau region between the 
Yakima and Columbia rivers. If this 
description is correct, we doubt very much 
whether irrigation facilities will be pro- 
vided in the near future as the expense of 
bringing the water over fifty miles to this 
plateau is too heavy considering the pres- 
ent condition of agriculture and the de- 
mand for irrigated land. Without irriga- 
tion the Horse Heaven lands have a 
purely speculative value and in our judg- 
ment you had better sell. If you put the 
money in the savings bank you will find 
that in ten years’ time, considering taxes, 
etc., your earnings in the savings bank 
will be larger than the price of the land at 
the end of the decade. If you want to 
make certain, send the legal description 








HONOLULU 
5 Los Angeles 


Sail to Hawaii, the vacationist’s Paradise, 
via the “Great Circle Rout of Sunshine.”’ 
Fortnightly Sailings—Luxury Liners 
ALSO « unsurpassed coastwise steam- 

* ship servicebetween San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego with 
S. S. Yale and S. S. Harvard. 








“ Send For Interesting Folders on Both Services 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 S. Spring St., Suite 12, Los Angeles 











CLARK’S 4th CRUISE > 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder “‘Laconia”’ 20,000 tons, over a fascina- 
ting itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem 
Athens, Naples, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in 4 MON? 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Fi pens 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


~ specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 daysin Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 





Rock-A-Bye 
Roadster 


The ideal baby sulky. 
Nothing ese like it. 
Baby cannot get out. 
Frame and handle of 
one-half inch black 
enameled steel. Disc 
wheels and one-half 


inch rubber tires. 
Seat is of neat gray 


material. At dealers 

nursery accessories. 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 

2703 N. Leffingwell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





00a day 





Selling Libby 


AGENTS make $25 a day sell- 
ing our beautiful all wool made to 
measure Suits and Overcoats all at 
one amazing low price. You collect 
your profitsin advance. No experi- 
ence needed. We supply finest sell- 
ing outfit. Tailoring, raincoat and 
side-line men part time or full time get in 
touch with us at once. Address Dept. 548 


GOODWEAR CHICAGO, Inc., - CHICAGO 





















<= NoTrouble 


Just crumble upa 







7 about thehouse. Ratsandmice 
/ willse ek it ,eatit,dieoutdoors, 
2 Kasiest, quickest, cleanest 
3 y. 25eand g5e. “All drug- 
¢ gists or general stores, 
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of the land to the assessor of Benton 

























































ie 
county and ask him what the land is 
worth or give the same information to the 
First National Bank of Prosser, asking 
S one of the officials to make an appraisal 
and give you his opinion of future pros- 
q pects. 
) Mill Towns on the Coast 
- Q. We are planning on moving to Cali- 
th fornia this fall and would like to know if 
you can help us locate the right town. It 
must be on the coast in a community of 
* 5000 to 25,000 population, north of San ) 
Francisco. We think a live sawmill town 
=4 would be a good place to locate. We 
a) would appreciate anything you can tell us i 1 \\ by 
a4 about Brookings, Oregon.—Mrs. J. J., | iH } 
P WARRENTON, ORE. Hil 
A. The only town on the California e g BEKI & 
D coast north of San Francisco having 5000 n, d ¢ N 
ew inhabitants or more is Eureka, in Hum- If TV 
<% boldt county, gaining its support largely Send fe or > this comp e ty Se ice, 
an from the redwood mills and dairy farms. B Sy? 
og We are asking the Chamber of Commerce ooKlel 28 years of successful service to thousands has 
jer to send you detailed description of this taught dha cle pon ala con- 
community. cerning j 
Brookings is in Curry county, Oregon, moving (local or long distance) 
very close to the coast and reached almost re een pool cars at reduced 
. . r 
\ exclusively by lumber schooners landing packing (done by skilled ‘‘Bekins trained men’’) 
at a wharf in Chetco Cove. The town has ‘ehenlitial Soenimneth-- ah diligeadiiiden ‘heya 
IC a population of about 500 and depends cipal California cities) 
., entirely on the mill of the Brookings Com- We have affiliations with reliable wer com- 
8, pany for its support. panies in all principal cities of the U. S.—Just 
. cg your local company to “Ship in care of 
de Where Dairy Farming Pays apresaes 
; ; Before moving—send to nearest office Dept. S-3 for 
Q. I wish to know about land in Cali- Bekins map of either Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
fornia, preferably in the San Joaquin Oakland, Fresno and helpful booklet ‘How Bekins 
valley. I have been a farmer all my life, cares for your Hou:ehold Goods.” 
have milked and taken care of cows and 
think I would like a small dairy farm. I ite teed. 
have four children so I would want to get |... Your Booklet 
near a good school. Could you send me | Name 
some information about the land?—A. B | Address 
aac oie i ia | City.......... State f FIREPROOF STORAGE ; 
Coyte, OKLa. m | LosAngeles Sanfrancisco Oakland- Frespa A 
Xx 








A. Dairy farming in the San Joaquin 
valley of California is carried on entirely 
with irrigation and good irrigated land 
that will produce five to seven tons of 
alfalfa per acre per year is not cheap. We 
7 doubt very much whether you can get 
land of this character, having good soil 
and ample water supply, for less than 
$250 an acre minimum. At this price 
“there will be no improvements and you 
would have to add the expense of seeding, 
fencing, etc., to determine the total capital 
investment. Nevertheless many people 
with small means but with the ability and 
willingness to work and with experience, 
have made good on dairy ranches. 

We are requesting printed information 
about various districts to be sent to you 
and stand ready to answer any further 
questions you may wish to ask after you 
have looked over this printed information. 
Your question is so comprehensive that a 








largest bank 


NE out of every eight persons in ‘ 
California does business with this 


bank. 


This tremendous patronage is a tribute 
to Bank of Italy’s strength, progress- 








book would be necessary to answer it ade- 
quately and completely. When you have 
gained a more definite idea concerning 
Far Western’ agricultural conditions 
through the reading of bulletins issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the various State Agricultural Colleges, 
we will gladly go into details concerning 
definite districts. 














iveness, superior facilities, modern 
methods, conservative yet broad- 
gauged policies, democratic spirit and 
general service-giving ability. 


70 banking offices in 48 California 
cities. Resources over $270,000,000. 


Savings Bank of Italy ~Trust 


fice ~ San Francisco 
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One shade 
for all 
“ Complexions 
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with the realization that your engine will 
§) respond to the full extent of demands you 
may make upon it. You don’t wonder if you are go 
ing to make a grade, if you have made that grade 
before, when you have “Red Crown” in the tank. 
It is dependable gasoline, standard in quality, the 
same always and everywhere. 





“Red Crown” is 100% power, an all-refinery gasoline, 
every drop of which vaporizes rapidly and uniform- 
ly in the carburetor, and is completely consumed in 
the cylinders,giving easy starting,quick and smooth 
acceleration and full power. That is why consistent 
users of “Red Crown” get greater flexibility and 
more mileage from their cars, and have less 
trouble starting all the year round. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 




















YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


Ii is that lovely, light evenness of texture so I] ould you like to see the McCallum de lux 
highly prized in sheer silk hosiery which gives book? It illustrates the styles of silk hosiery 
McCallum Silk Stockings their own high place that we make. We will post one to you if 
in the estimation of women whose tasteis never you will send a card to McCallum Hosiery 
doubted, You recognize its beauty ataglance. Company, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


PU Callum 


Silk Hosiery 








